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THE GREEN LANE.—No. I. 


BY PETER PAUL PALETTE, 


Gente reader! (and if that thou art fair as 
well as gentle, so much the better, the more glad 
shall we be of thy company,) is it asking too 
much of thy good nature to request tke loan of 
thine arm for a brief space, whilst we take a 
pleasant ramble together, to breathe the sweet- 
ness of the summer breeze, and bring our (per- 
chance) chafed and care-worn spirits under the 
tranquillizing influences of beautiful Nature ? 
Our way of life, as the divine Shakspeare hath 
it, is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. 
are not so young as we were. Half-a-century 
of bleak and nipping winters has not passed over 
our head without depriving us of some little of 
the stoutness of limb and strength of body which 
we possessed of yore ; but, in spite of our years, 





We | 


fancies and cogitations that crowd upon us as 
we go. 

So, fair friend! if thou art willing to accom- 
pany us in our projected ramble, and disposed 
to be gracious and kind, lend us thine arm! 

It is a fine glowing evening, towards the end 
of May ; a fresh breeze is stirring among the 
tree tops; the throstle is perched upon some 
favourite spray, singing sweet hymns to the set- 
ting sun; and that magnificent luminary is 
sinking in the west, begirt with deep-dyed 
splendours, like the departing spirit of some 
great good man, that catches a glimpse of the 
other world as it takes its leave of this, and passes 


_ from earth encircled with the glory of opening 


and no few or ordinary afflictions, we still bear | 


about with us as blithe and as youthful a spirit 
as in the olden time, and hope to carry it to our 


grave. 


Although we are by no means infirm, and | 


though we have not yet taken to crutch or staff, 
still, in our walks and rambles, in our excursions 
and peregrinations, we like to have the arm 
ofa friend ; because—must we confess it ?—we 
occasionally feel the want of a little support of the 
kind ; but more especially because there is socia- 
bility, sympathy, and companionship in it. Arm- 
it-arm is the outward and visible sign of an 
union of spirits—of minds linked together by 
the bands of friendship and love. We feel in- 
clined to be more communicative when thus 
leaning on a friend, than when we walk dis- 
severed ; we unbosom ourselves with more con- 
fidence ; we reveal, with less hesitancy and more 
delight, our inmost thoughts and feelings ; and, 
2 strolling abroad with some agreeable com- 
Panion, (like thyself, sweet reader!) to be 

ed with the loveliness of Nature in its 
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heaven. 
Leave we the dusty highway to dip into the 
freshness of this verdant lane ! 


Match me, ye climes which poets love to laud ! 


Climes of the beautiful! ye classic realms! 
Greece! Italy! match, if you can, the Green 
Lanes of Old England! 

This singularly interesting feature of land- 
scape-scenery is peculiarly our own. It is 
essentially English, We cannot meet with it in 
any other country on earth. America may 
boast her sea-like rivers and lakes; her far- 
stretching prairies ; her pathless and intermin- 
able forests ; but where are her green lanes? 
In vain we seek them among the cornfields and 
vineyards of sunny France, leading from farm 
to farm, and from village to village—bowery, 
verdant, and refreshing. Switzerland, with her 
mighty hills and sweet valleys, cannot exhibit 
them. Nor shall we find them in the land of 
song—the classic land of Italy—the land of the 
fair—so renowned for the loveliness of her 


| scenery. Good reason have we to pride our- 
Multifarious manifestations, we love to link our | selves ou this bewitching feature of our land- 
4rm in his, and pour into his ear, with all’ the | scape—the leafy, green, and cotted lane—which 
farrulity natural to our time of life, the host of | has given birth to some of the sweetest pictures 
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our painters have produced, and some of the 
most exquisite descriptive passages to be met 
with in the writings of our authors. To poets, and 
such-like lovers of nature, the lane has ever pos- 
sessed an indescribable charm. They have de- 
lighted to pursue the pleasant windings of its 
rutted road, beneath green hedgerows and 
embowering trees ; by cot, and farm, and village ; | 
by mossy well and tinkling streamlet ; schooling | 





their minds amid its quiet and seclusion, and feast- | 
ing on the many beauties that adorn their path. | 

Here is a sonnet from the pen of William | 
Howitt. Ji/c, it seems, loves a ramble through 
the rurallane. Listen to what he sweetly says:— 

When I go musing, in this happy time— 

The opening of a late, but shining May— 

Through winding lanes, which over me display 

High banks, with the wood-sorrel’s flowers in prime, 

And rich luxuriant herbage. with the rime 

Of night-dews slight!y silver’d ; when the gag, 

Light, young-leaf’d branches all around me sway 5 

And when I hear the old tamiliar chime 

Of chaffinch and wood-creeper, and that voice 

Of summer nights, the cowering corn-crake’s call; 

I can no mo.e keep down the sudden leap 

Of my touched heart, thus bidden to rejoice, 

Than I could charm back Nature into sleep, 

And chill her bosom with a wintry pall. 


Beautiful! Long, long may he continue to per- 
ambulate our green lanes, and cogitate those 
charming works which have yielded us so much 
delight ! 

Hear also the Bard of the Sofa—Cowper ; 
these same lanes had a fascination for him, He 
Bays :— 

For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 

OF grassy sward, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep, 

And skirted thick with intertexture firm 

Of thorny boughs. 

And Leigh Hunt, in an elegant Sonnet to 
Hampstead, written while in prison, beautifully 
sings :— 

Sweet upland ! to whose walks, with fond repair, 

Out of thy western slope I took my rise, 

Day after day, and on thise feverish eyes 

Met the moist fingers of the bathing air— 

If health, unearned of thee, I may not share, 

Keep it, pray thee, where my memory lies, 

In thy green lines, brown della, and breezy skies, 

Till I return and find thee doubly fair. 


And what says the contemplative Words- 
worth on this subject ? the “ Prince of the bards 
of his time!” ‘ave the green lanes of his 
native country no charms for him? Has the 
pen of Wordsworth recorded no love for the 
many beauties with which they abound? Listen! 
Speaking of himself, in “The Excursion,” he 
says:— 

I, whose favourite schocl 

Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lines! 


So they have been his favourite school! and 
the heart of every manof warm poctie tempera- 
ment, young or old, must have a liking for the 
beautiful scenery of the English lane. 

Reader! here, then, is one of these same 
Janes, sequestered and still, pleasantly winding 
among the farms and fields. Let us plunge into 
its shadiness, and pursue its sinuosities by the 


side of this tinkling runlet, and bereath the v’er. 
arching green of these trees. How cool! hoy 
refreshing, after that hot walk along the straight 
and dusty highway! And what a stillness! No 
sound reaches us from the throng of rattling 
vehicles we have left behind. We are, as it were, 
out of the world, amid the profound quiet of the 
cluister-shade. Here might the meditative map 


| muse undisturbed, and the poet “ revolve his 
_ orbed thoughts,” without interruption or annoy. 


ance. How delightful the young breeze that 
flutters among these branches, and keeps its 
original coulness in this leafy prison! How 
lovingly it greets our cheek! Tlow softly jt 
kisses the clustering blossoms of the snowy stitch. 
wort on that grassy bank! How gently it stirs 
the sunlit foliage of these embowering trees! 
Let us inhale this delicious puff of fragrance from 
the hawthorn bloom! On either side, the hedge. 
rows are covered with its odorous flowers. The 
air is laden heavily with its sweets. As some 
one says :— 


The breeze doth rob the odorous hawthorn bush, 
Nor cares to keep it secret ; for the deed 
To all is blazoned by the plunder shed. 


See how those large bunches of blossom whiten 
in the shade of yon oak! Let us draw near and 
observe their beauty. What a_ profusion of 
flowers! How thickly the slight branches are 
covered with them! How fair they are! How 
delicate in colour, yet, at the same time, how un. 
pretending! with something of a rvstict/y in their 
appearance, yet with how fragrant a breath! 
And what a busy buzzing crowd of bees are 
fluttering in them, and upon them! Keats has 
charmingly sung of 


A bush of May-flowers, with the bees about them, 


Soft !—’tis the lowing cf a cow. And there 
she is—beautiful creature !—straying from her 
pasture, and cropping the daisied greensward of 
the lane. Here, over the hedge, is her fellow. 
Knee-deep she stands in rich verdure and golden 
buttercups, lifting her amiable face as we ap- 
proach, and 

Looking up asklant, 
With sleepy eyes, and meek mouth ruminant. 





How happy she seems! How much she en 
_ joys the bounty of nature! How contented she 
| appears with her lot! No aspirations, no am 
bition to be other than she is! Paul Potter, # 
his best, skilful though he was, would have 
failed in delineating her beauty. He could neve 
have produced her like. What a rich purple 
gleam of hyacinth is on this old bank! What 
, an affluence of vegetation, fresh and green! 
tiny runlet glides along unheard, buried in 
the emerald depths of grasses and feathery fer 
A fine study this for the landscape painter; * 
sweet corner for his picture. 

Stand we a moment in the gloom of this old 
magnificent oak, stretching its arms over our 
heads as if to bless us. 





Such tents the Patriarchs loved. 
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Mossy is its trunk, and encinctured with a twine 
of ivy to its central branches. The small birds 
Jove to nestle therein, and sport among the glossy 
leaves. Look up! How green the twilight im- 
risoned there! How intricate and involved the 
timber! What an exuberance of foliage ! What 
ruddy scatterings of apple-fruit here and there, 
peeping through the green! Whata delightful 
choir for the heart-stirring songsters of May ! 
Sweet it were to rest here at early dawn, 
couched in the solemn shade, on the soft moss, 
breathing the hawthorn-scented gale, and listen- 
ing with enraptured ear 
To every lay 


Which comes down from the green boughs, yet away 
Startles no stillness, 


Or, suppose it to be an evening closing “ the 
leafy month of June,” or at the beginning of 
July, on which we take our stroll through the 
verdant lane. The hedgerows are then dressed 
in their loveliest attire, and are truly delight- 
ful to look on, covered with a profusion of gay 
flowers: the pink and white clusters of the 
wild-rose ; the purple blossoms of the night-shade 
and vetch ; the large creamy bunches of elder- 
bloom ; the snowy hemlock ; campion stars, crim- 
son and white ; the cerulean flowers of the speed- 
well; and the odorous honeysuckle, gadding 
from bush to bush: these are radiantly conspicu- 
ous, amid a host of minor beauties, charming the 
heart of every beholder, from the little child, 
burthened with a posy as big as himself, and the 
love-sick youth, who culls a nosegay for his 
mistress fair, to the hoary old man, leaning on 
his staff, who has crawled forth into the green 
lane while it is yet day, to feel, upon his with- 
ered cheek, the freshness of the summer breeze ; 
to bask in the rays of the declining sun; to re- 
joice—though he himself is fast sinking into the 
tomb—in all the life, and loveliness, and joy that 
are around him ; to catch a backward glimpse 
ofthe bright days of his youthful years, when 
the flowers which grace his path, though still a 
pleasure to behold, possessed, to his young fancy, 
acharm and a fascination, a richness and inten- 
sity of beauty, of which they seem now bereft ; 
and 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
though the halo which has passed away from the 
earth can never again be restored to his vision, 
yet is he cheerful amid the bloomy affluence, the 
deep luxuriant vegetation, that encircle him on 
every side ; cheerful in the bounty and bene- 
ficence of that great good Being whom he wor- 
hips night and morn—whose hand, with lavish 
prodigality, has strewn his path with nature's 

uties, and encompassed him with the promise 
of good to come ; cheerful, perhaps, in the pleas- 
ing recollection of a life well spent, inthe mem- 
ory of virtuous deeds and endéaring charities ; 
cheerful in the prospect of a bright future, in a 
‘orld where life knows no change of season, 
where summer's sun sets not, nor declines from 
té meridian splendour, and where the beautiful 

"ers of summer know not what it is to fade. 
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Reader! this is indeed a pleasant path. We 
will stroll gently along, and keep an observant 
eye upon every object of interest we meet with, 
for a store of delight is in the perspective, a 
golden harvest awaits the gathering. 

Step aside! what have we here, in this leafy 
nook? To what ‘ secret” of the lanes will this 
small footpath through the greensward, hollow 
and worn, introduce us? How umbrageous a 
corner! how cool! ‘The taper leaves of this 
knot of willows quiver in the breeze, and the 
woodbine trails its sweet flowers over the aged 
thorn. What a multitude of roses! what a pro- 
fusion of gay foxgloves! And see how this green 
nook teems with the delicate harebell, and the 
glowing stars of the red campion! Here is a 
corner for ferns; and the broad, magnificent 
leaves of burdock ! and this bushy canopy of haw- 
thorn, willow, and umbrageous elm, overshadows 
awell. Yes, ‘tis a well, mossy, but not deep— 

Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye 

Right upward, through the bushes, to the sky. 
Look down! how green! how cool! how deli- 
cious would be a long draught of its clear water! 
And how beautiful is the bit of heaven reflected 
in its “erystal eye,” with that tiny cloudlet sail- 
ing across the blue ! 

In the eastern world, from the remotest period, 
a well of sweet waters has been held as an ines- 
timable treasure, of far greater value than heaps 
of silver or precious stones ; and the individual 
who digged a well, was considered worthy to be 
holden in lasting remembrance, as having con- 
ferred a benefit on his species. Inthe Old Testa- 
ment times, the digging of a well was looked 
upon as a matter of sufficient moment to be re- 
corded in history. Many were the contentions 
in those days respecting the appropriation of 
this early species of property. A well was not 
unfrequently the nucleus of a town or city: 
around it, the wandering tribes pitched their 
tents, and, circumstances favouring, erected 
tenements for perpetual residence. The Bible 
contains many beautiful incidents related in 
connection with wells ; the story of Hagar and 
Ishmael, for instance ; in the entire range of our 
literature there is nothing more touching, so 
simply yet so well told. And the servant of 
Isaac meets Rebecea at a well, coming forth in 
the cool of the evening to draw water, as Was 
then the custom; and sees the future wife of his 
master in the good-natured girl, who kindly gave 
him to drink, and drew for all his camels too. 
A charming narrative. Abraham réproves Abi- 
melech for allowing his servants to take forcible 
possession of a well which he had digyed ; and 
enters into a covenant with him to restore it ; 
and plants a grove of trees by it, and (beautiful 
piety) calls there on the name of the Lord, the 
everlasting God. 

In this saucy little island of Britain, where 
the earth is so prolific of its springs of sweet 
water, a well, and the digging of a well, are 
matters of far less consequence than they have 
at any time been inthe east. Noone siznalizes 


himself here by boring a few yards into the earth 
2¥ 2 
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in search of water. Alas for the fume of the 
deed! well-digging has become an everyday 
trade, and the persons who make it their constant 
occupation are very commonplace people indeed. 
But even in this our country, a well of pure 
water is a treasure. Jnsome parts, a single well 
supplies the needs of an entire village. And, 
in strolling through the green lanes and rural 
roads of Old England, whenever we meet with 
a well by the wayside, we invariably find near 
it, or at no great distance, a hamlet, or cluster 
of cottages, sending up its blue smoke quietly 
from among the trees, and enr’ching the land- 
scape with its beauty. Children are fond of 
playing about a well, greatly to the terror of 
their watchful mothers ; dabbling in the spilt 
water that, around its edge, lies sometimes in 
little pools; swinging on the windlass; or making 
mud of the crystal spring with pebbles: and 
many a charming group have we seen thus em- 
ployed, which the pencil of a Gainsborough 
would have made immortal. To us, a weil is at 
all times, in itself, a pleasure to behold ; and 
we love, in our summer-eve ramblings through 
the verdant lanes, dear/y love to stumble upon 
one, nooked in some leafy, lush recess, fern- 
fringed, and mossy to the bottom, whose clear 
and bubbling waters tempt us to uncoil the rusty 
chain, and fetch up a bumper cool as the polar 
ice, and grateful as cool. We have said, it is a 
certain indication of the near proximity of those 
picturesyue abodes—those snug, suckle-wreathed, 
ruse-embowered, romantic dwellings, for which 
“Merrie England” has long been famed—the 
cottage homes of her peasantry. And _ here, 
turning this crook of the lane in which we are 
wandering, and passing through the 
of this brotherhood of trees matted over our 
heads, we come, somewhat abruptly, on a clus- 
ter of sweet cots, standing, in social fellowship, 
side by side. 

Oh, ye charming habitations, that seem the 
favourite abodes of peace and happiness! long, 
Jong may ve be at a distance from the great and 
noisy world— 

The crowd, the hum, the shock of men ! 
Long may the cares and troubles, the vices 
and follies, the heartlessness and hollow deceit 
of the world, be unknown in your embowered 
walls, beneath your mossy and tree-sheltered 
roofs! May the toiling slaves offeommerce, the 
thunder of forge and loom, never scare away 
that healthy quiet which abides with you in this 
verdant and sequestered locality ! May the gale 
of heaven, now bearing on its wings thesweet spoil 
of your garden-plots, the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay, the delicious odours of the bean and 
clover blossom, never be contaminated with any 
of the noisome smokes and smells of crowded 
cities, stretching in foul overgrowth across the 
face of the land, and converting the daisied 
meadow into a wretched court, the green lane 
into a close and squalid alley, the rustic dwell- 
ing of the peasant into a workshop for the me- 
chanic ; but (as Goldsmith beautifully says) may 
every breeze breathe health, and every sound be 
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but the echo of tranquillity! O Peace! that pre- 
ferest the humble habitation of the cottager t, 
the mansion of the rich and great, forsake not 
these quiet abodes! Let them ever be sacred to 
thee, and to the joys which are thine offspring ! 
Preserve them in the entirety of their loveliness; 
protect them from desecration ; and may the 
charm that now hangs around them in their 
beauty, abide with them for ever! 

That bilious son of Song—that Rembrandt of 
poets—the shade-loving, shade-painting Crabbe 
—could scarcely bring himself to believe that 
peace might be fuund in the peasant’s cottage, 
But Crabbe’s perceptions were unhealthy. He 
loved not to look on the bright side of things, 
He had a fine eye for the glooms of life; but 
the sunshine he beheld through a smoked glass, 
Hear him :— 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease— 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please. 

Go !—if the peaceful cot your praises share— 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there; 

If peace be his—that drooping, weary sire; 

Or theirs—that offspring round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers—that matron pale, whose trembling hand 

Turns on the wretched hearth the expiring brand! 

Then says he :— 

By such examples taught, I paint the cot 

As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not, 
The picture, certainly, is anything but a pleasing 
one. It is all shade, without a spot of light. 
One would imagine Crabbe had been distraining 
for tithes! Vity he so delighted in the dis- 
agreeable—so loved to behold the wretchedness 
he describes so well—was so fond of searching 
for it—had so exquisite a faculty for finding it 
out—so keen a nose for carrion! Pity he hada 
jaundiced eye! Pity he had no heart for the 
beauties of Nature—no organ for the bright side 
of life—no taste for the cheerful, the lovely, the 


| enchanting—no skill to detect the goud and the 


bewitching! Had he painted the agreeable with 
the same truth, the same fidelity with which 
he has described what shocks and disgusts, his 
readers would have been grateful indeed. 

Notwithstanding Crabbe’s unprepossessing 
picture of rural life and rural felicity, the wish 
of « Memory’s” poet will find an echo in many 4 
heart :— 

Mine be a cot beside a hill; 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe mine ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near! 

Let us sit upon this rude stile, in the shade 
of this fine umbrageous sycamore, and conteml- 
plate, for a few moments, the charms of the 
cottage group before us. How sweetly the 
evening sun looks upon them in their beauty, 
shedding his golden light upon thatch and wall, 
and streaming through the flower-fringed lattice, 
with a blaze and brilliancy like toa conflagration! 
How lovely the cluster of lilacs nodding oveF 
that mossy roof! And those branching 
still higher, beside which the thin blue smoke 
curls slowly and gracefully to the bluez sky: 
How charming the old elder, by yon cottage 
paling, bedight with creamy bunches of blosso™ 
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—the promise of a delicious cordial for winter 
nights ! By the by, the picture of an English 
cot would be incomplete without this appendage : 
it cannot dispense with the elder tree, growing 
by the little wicket, or nooked in a corner of 
the garden. This characteristic must not be 
overlooked. And see, around that humble door, 
the bowery screen of thick nasturtium, with its 
vivid-green leaves, round and smooth, and flamy 
orange-coloured blossoms! How very beauti- 
ful the crowd of roses blushing on yonder white- 
washed wall, and soaring to the roof! They 
bring to recollection the words of Coleridge— 


Our tallest rose 
Peep'd at the chamber window, 





Brightly that little casement looks out from the 
coil of woodbine with which it is enwreathed, 
like a joyous and glittering eye! How snug is 
yon cottage porch, with its leafy walls, and one 
rude seat! How sweet a place to sit in, after 
the toils of the day; breathing the freshness of 
heaven’s pure breezes ; listening to the loud- 
voiced thrush—the fall of distant waters—the 
ringing voices of playful children; inhaling the 
fragrance of flowers—the breath of new-mown 
hay; gazing on the blue sky’s witchery—the 
grandeur of the stately cloud—the magnificent 
sunset-—the gentle rising of the silver moon— 
the first faint appearance of the stars; soothed 
by the soft hush of evening, and partaking 
largely of that peace which lies around ! 

Step nearer, and let us peep over those palings 
into the little garden-plot so redolent of sweet 
odours. See! in yonder corner, the cottager is 
at work, turning upthe soil. Hark to the tinkle 
of his spade as it hits against the pebbles! and 
with what a ring the light dry earth leaves it, 
as he labours with might and main to accomplish 
his bit of digging before nightfall! How he 
nerves himself to the task! No shuffling—no 
straight-backs ! He has evidently made up his 
mind what to do, and to do it quickly ; and it is 
fine to behold the activity of his brawny arms, 
and the play of his lusty sinews. 

How neat that flower-border round the cot- 
tage wall, edged with daisies! ‘The good man 
bviously prides himself in keeping it orderly 
and trim. There you perceive a knot or two of 
choice pinks: bunches of sweetwilliam, in rich 
varieties ; lupines ; the elegant larkspur ; candy- 
tuft ; crowds of glowing poppies; and the French- 
man’s darling—fragrant mignonette. Here is 
the flaming orange-lily, in all its glory ; the 
double marygold ; the clustering pansy, “ rich 
and rare ;”’ nasturtium, with its host of blooms ; 
and the queen of flowers, the rose. Beside the 
‘indow towers the lofty hollyhock ; and sweet- 
Peas conspire to keep the open lattice in leafy 
bondage. 

Under the hawthorn, on the bank by the 
ria Tabby, the cottage cat, has couched 
facu the sun, keenly alive to every motion 
th e long grass and leaves around her; whilst 
tT beeing magpie,in the wicker cage that hangs 
Pe the door, looks cunningly about him, and 

‘ters, voluble and loud. 
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Stroll we on a few paces to where the children 
are at play in the lane. 

Bless them! We love to hear their sweet 
voices ringing cheerily and clear under the open 
sky. We love those noisy games of which they 
are so fond—the mirth that startles Echo from 
her sleep— 


And shews the native gladness of their hearts. 


Here they are, bareheaded, and some of them 
barefooted, but health blooming upon their 
cheeks, and rapture sparkling in their eyes, 
Look at this little party gambolling on the 
greensward, Over they go—heels over head! 
What care they for the hard knocks they get 
in falling! And how delighted are they—whata 
shout of merriment is set up—when one of their 
number rolls into the ditch !—Happy children, 
tumble on !—gambol whilst ye may !—the days 
are coming when you must ¢oil for the poor pit- 
tance that buys you daily bread ; when the cares 
of life will weigh heavily on your hearts, now so 
bounding and so elated! Enjoy the blissful 
present, then, as much as ye can—there is no 
time to be lost. Over again ! 

See that young urchin, with red cheeks and 
flaxen curls, paddling in the runnel that bustles 
along under yon hedge-side! How he loves to 
feel the cool water dance over his toes! How 
eagerly he pounces upon the minnow that darts 
from beneath the mossy stone before him, or 
comes flitting down the stream! How he flogs 
the tall weeds with his stick ; and delights in 
making a puddle of the crystal brooklet ! 

Observe that pretty black-eyed girl, in the 
blue frock, with the toddling youngster by her 
side! She is making a garden in the dust, with 
twigs of trees, flowers plucked from the hedge- 
row, white pebbles, and bits of braken crockery 
picked upin the lane. And how pleased is little 
Davie with the contrivance! Now he fetches a 
stone and stops up a gap in the border—now a 
blade of grass, or an unmeaning straw, sticking 
it with profoundest judgment in the middle of 
the miniature walk, or exactly in the place where 
it should not be. With the spirit of mischief, 
he now runs over the laboured work, and de. 
stroys their little Eden, trampling under foot its 
flowrets and its bowers, 


“ And laughs to see the ruin he has wrought !"’ 


See, he is now astride the grazing ass, supported 
by his sister. How he kicks and jumps, and 
opens wide his eyes, and fancies himself going to 
market !—Now he is unsupported—his sister has 
withdrawn her arm. How grave, how motion- 
less! His tiny faculties seem to be busily ques- 
tioning the danger. The ass lifts a leg—Davie's 
courage fails him—he makes a comical wry face, 
and begins to whimper—and Davie stretches out 
his little arms for help!—What a delightful 
poem is that of Mary Howitt’s on little children! 
Here it is. Reader! if thou, like ourself, art 
fond of the prattling and engaging creatures of 
which it speaks, thou wilt love it, and take it to 
thy heart for ever, 
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Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water-side, 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child ! 


In the baron’s hall of pride, 

By the poor man’s dull fireside, 
*Mid the mighty, ‘mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen ; 

Like the flowers that «pring up fair, 
Bright and countless everywhere ! 


In the far isles of the main, 

In the desert’s lone domain, 

In the savage mountain glen, 
*Mong the tribes of swarthy men ; 
W heresoe’er a foot hath gone, 


. Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone, 


On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found ! 


Blessings on them !—they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears, 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are you known ; 
*Mid its labours and its cares, 
*Mid its sufferings and its snares ; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; 
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Where no sinful thing hath trod 
In the prese: ce of our God! 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide! 


We seldom behold children at their play with. 
out being carried back to the days of our ow, 
childhood, when we were one of those “ 9, 
things,” and loved to gambol on the greenswarg. 
and gather buttercups in the fields, Many , 
little garden have we made in the dust, loaded 
ourselves with many a big posy, chased many abut. 
terfly and young bird, in those early days. How 
light was ourherertthen! How blithe our spirit, 
with scarce a taint of care! With what speed 
and rapture we bounded to our merry piayfel. 
lows! How we shouted, and ran, and leapt for 
joy! Sweet days of our childhood !—how bright 
ye were !—Why passed ye 80 soon away ? Why 
were ye so flecting and so transitory? In our 
depressed and sorrowful moments, when care sits 
gloomily on our brow, when troubles encompass 
us, and a weight of sadness lies at our heart, 
we cast an eye back to the morning of our life, 
and, from its unclouded sunniness, a cheering ray 
steals into our soul, and dispels, for a time, all 
gloom, What would we not give to be a child 
once more ! 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Continued from our March Number.) 


Passinc onwards from Brathay, a ride of | they are interrupted by solemn sounds, recurring 
| by uncertain intervals, and from distant places, 


about forty minutes carries you to the summit 
of a wild heathy tract, along which, even at noon- 
day, few sounds are heard that indicate the 
presence of man, except now and then a wood- 
man’s axe, in some of the many coppicewoods 
scattered about that neighbourhood. In North- 
ern England there are no sheep-bells ; which is 
an unfortunate defect, as regards the full im- 


pression of wild solitudes, whether amongst un- | 
dulating heaths or towering rocks: at any rate, | 


it is so felt by those who, like myself, have been 
trained to its soothing effects, upon the hills of 
Somersetshire—the Cheddar, the Mendip, or the 


(Quantock—or any other of those breesy downs, | 


which once constituted such delightful local dis- 
tinctions for four or five counties in that south- 
west angle of England. At all hours of day or 
night, this silvery tinkle was delightful; but, 
after sunset, in the solemn honr of gathering 
twilight, heard (as it always was) intermittingly, 
and at great varieties of distance, it formed the 
most impressive incident for the ear, and the 
must in harmony with the other circumstances 
of the scenery, that, perhaps, anywhere exists — 
not excepting even the natural sounds, the 
swelling and dying intonations of insects 
wheeling in their vesper flights. Silence and 
desolation are never felt so profoundly as when 


But in these Westmoreland heaths, and unin. 
habited ranges of hilly ground, too often nothing 
is heard, except, occasionally, the wild ery ofa 
bird—the plover, the snipe, or perhapstheraven's 
croak. Thegeneralimpressionis, therefore, cheer- 
less; and the moreare you rejoiced when, looking 
down from some one of the eminences which you 
have been gradually ascending, you descry, at 
a great depth below,* the lovely lake of 
Coniston. ‘The head of this lake is the part 
chiefly interesting, both from the sublime cha- 
racter of the mountain barriers, and from the in- 
tricacy of the little valleys at their base. (na 
little verdant knoll, near the north-eastern mar- 
gin of the lake, stands a small villa, called Tent 
Lodge, built by Colonel Smith, and for many years 








* The approach from Ambleside or Hawkshead, though 
fine, is far less so than that from Grasmere, through the 
Vale of Tilberthwaite, to which, for a coup de theatre, 
I recollect nothing equal. ‘Taking the left-hand road, 
so as to make for Monk Coniston, and not for Church 
Coniston, yon ascend a pretty steep hill, from which, # 
a certain point of the little gorge or hawse, (i. ¢ hals, 
neck or throat, viz., the dip in any hill through whica 
the road is led,) the whole lake, of six miles in lengt®, 
and the beautiful foregrounds, all rush upon the eve with 

| the effect of a pantomimic surprise—not by a grad 
| revelation, but by an instamtaneous flash. 
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occupied by his family. That daughter of Colonel 
Smith who drew the public attention so power- 
fully upon herself by the splendour of her attain- 
ments, had died some months before I came in- 
tothecountry. But yet, as I was subsequently 
acquainted with her family through the Lloyds, 
(who were within an easy drive of Tent Lodge, ) 
and as, moreover, with regard to Miss Elizabeth 
Smith herself, I came to know more than the 
world knew—drawing my knowledge from many 
of her friends, but especially from Mrs Hannah 
More, who had heen intimately connected with 
her; for these reasons, I shall rehearse the 
leading points of her story; and the rather, be- 
cause her family, who were equally interested 
in that story, long continned to form part of the 
Lake society. On my first becoming acquainted 
with Miss Smith's pretensions, it is very true 
that I regarded them with but little concern ; 
for nothing ever interests me less than great 
philological attainments, or at least that mode 
of philological learning which consists in mas- 
tery over languages. But one reason for this 
indifference is, that the apparent splendour is too 
often a false one, They who know a vast number 
of languages, rarely know any one with accuracy ; 
andthe more they gain in one way, the more 
they lose in another. With Miss Smith, how- 
ever, ! gradually came to know that this was not 
the case; or, at any rate, but partially the case ; 
for, of some lanzuages which she possessed, and 
those the least accessible, it appeared, finally, 
that she had even a critical knowledge. It 
created also a secondary interest in these difh- 
cult accomplishments of hers, to find that 
they were so very extensive. Secondly, That 
they were pretty nearly all of self-acquisition., 
Thirdly, (hat they were borne 80 meekly, and 
with unaffected absence of all ostentation. As 
to the first point, it appears (from Mrs I. 
Bowdler’s Letter to Dr Mummsen, the friend of 
Klopstock ) that she made herself mistress of the 
Vrench, the Italian, the Spanish, the Latin, the 
German, the Greek, and the Hebrew languages. 
She had no inconsiderable knowledge of the 
Syriac, the Arabic, and the Persic. She was a 
good geoinetrician and alzebraist. She was a 
Very expert musician. She drew from nature, 
and had an accurate knowledge of perspective. 
Finally, she manifested an early talent for 
poetry ; but, from pure modesty, destroyed most 
of what she had written, as soon as her acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew models had elevated the 
standard of true poetry in her mind, so as to dis- 
gust her with what she now viewed as the 
tameness aod inefliciency of her own perform- 
ances. As tothe second point—that for these 
attainments she was indebted, almost exclusively, 
to her own energy; this is placed beyond all 
doubt, by the fact, that the only governess she 
ever had (a young lady not much beyond her 
own ave) did not herself possess, and therefore 
could not have communicated, any knowledge of 
languages, beyond a little French and Italian. 
Finally, as to the modesty with which she wore 





her distinctions, that is sufficiently established | 





by every page of her printed works, and her 
letters. Greater diffidence, as respected herself, 
or less willingness to obtrude her knowledge 
upon strangers, or even upon those corres- 
pondents who would have wished her to make a 
little more display, cannot be imagined. And 
yet I repeat, that her knowledge was as sound 
and as profound as it was extensive. For, taking 
only one instance of this, her Translation of Job 
has been pronounced, by Biblical critics of the 
first rank, a work of real and intrinsic value, 
without any reference to the disadvantages of 
the translator, or without needing any allowances 
whatever. In particular, Dr Magee, the cele- 
brated writer on the Atonement, and subse. 
quently a dignitary of the Irish Church—cer- 
tainly one of the best qualified judges at that 
time—describes it as ‘‘ conveying more of the 
character and meaning of the Hebrew, with 
fewer departures from the idiom of the English, 
than any other translation whatever that we 
possess.’ So much for the scholarship; whilst 
he rightly notices, in proof of the translator's 
taste and discretion, that ‘from the received 
version she very seldom unnecessarily deviates :” 
thus refusing to disturb what was, generally 
speaking, so excellent and time-hallowed for 
any dazzling effects of novelty ; and practising 
this forbearance as much as possible, notwithe 
standing novelty was, after all, the main at- 
traction upon which the new translation must 
rest. 

The example of her modesty, however, is not 
more instructive than that of her continued 
struggle with difficulties in pursuing knowledge, 
and with misfortunes in supporting a Christian 
fortitude, I shall briefly sketch her story :—She 
was born at Burnhall, inthe county of Durham, 
at the latter end of the year 1776. Early in 
1782, when she had just entered her sixth year, 
her parents removed into Suffolk, in order to be 
near a blind relation, who looked with anxiety 
to the conscientious attentions of Mrs Smith, ia 
superintending his comforts and interests, This 
occupation absorbed so much of her time, that 
she found it necessary to obtain the aid of a 
stranger in directing the studies of her daughter, 
An opportunity just then offered of attaining 
this object, concurrently with another not lese 
interesting to herself, viz., that of offering an 
asylum to a young lady who had recently been 
thrown adrift upon the world by the misfortunes 
of her parents. They had very suddenly fallen 
from a station of distinguished prosperity ; and 
the young lady herself, then barely sixteen, was 
treading that path of severe adversity, upon 
which, by a most singular parallelism of ill- 
fortune, her young pupil was destined to follow 
her steps at exactly the same age. Being so pre- 
maturely called to the office of governess, this 
young lady was expected rather to act as an 
elder companion, and as a lightener of the fatigues 
attached to their common studies, than exactly 
as their directress. And, at all events, from 
her who was the only even nominal governess 
that Miss Smith ever had, it is certain that she 
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could have learned little or nothing. This 
arrangement subsisted between two and three 
years, when the death of their blind kinsman 
allowed Mr Smith’s family to leave Suffolk and 
resume their old domicile of Burnhall, But 
from this, by a sudden gleam of treacherous 
prosperity, they were summoned, in the following 
year, (June, 1785,) to the splendid inheritance 
of Piercefield—ashow-place upon the river Wye; 
and, next after, Tintern Abbey and the river 
itself—an object of attraction to all who then 
visited the Wye. 

A residence on the Wye, besides its own 
natural attraction, has this collateral advantage, 
that it brings Bath (not to mention Clifton and 
the hot-wells) within a visiting distance for 
people who happen to have carriages ; and Bath, 
it is hardly necessary to say, besides its station- 
ary body of polished and intellectual residents, 
haa also a floating casual population of eminent 
or interesting persons, gathered into this focus 
from every quarter of the empire. Amongst the 
literary connexions which the Piercefield family 
had formed in Bath, was one with Mrs Bowdler 
and her daughter—two ladies not distinguished 
by any very powerful talents, but sufficiently 
tinctured with literature and the love of litera- 
ture to be liberal in their opinions. And, fortu- 
nately, (as it turned out for Miss Smith,) they 
were eminently religious: but not in a bigotted 
way; for they were conciliating and winning in 
the outward expression of their religious charac- 
ter ; capable of explaining their own creed with 
intelligent consistency ; and, finally, were the 
women to recommend any creed, by the sanctity 
and the benignity of their own lives. This 
strong religious bias of the two Bath ladies, oper- 
ated in Miss Smith’s favour by a triple service. 
First of all, it was this depth of religious feel- 
ing, and, consequently, of interest in the Scrip- 
tures, which had originally moved the elder Mrs 
Bowdler to study the Ilebrew and the Greek, as 
the two languages in which they had been origi- 
nally delivered. And this example it was of female 
triumph over their difficulties, together with the 
proof thus given that such attainments were 
entirely reconcilable with feminine gentleness, 
which first suggested to Miss Smith the project 
of her philological studies ; and, doubtless, these 
studies, by the constant and agreeable occupa- 
tion which they afforded, overspread the whole 
field of her life with pleasurable activity. ‘« From 
the above-mentioned visit,” says her mother, 
writing to Dr Randolph, and referring to the 
visit which these Bath ladies had made to 
Piercefield—*“ from the above-mentiuned visit I 
date the turn of study which Elizabeth ever 
after pursued, and which I firmly believe the 
amiable conduct of our guests first led her to 
delight in.” Secondly, to the religious sym- 
pathies which connected these two ladies with 
Miss Smith, was owing the fervour of that friend- 
ship, which afterwards, in their adversity, the 
Piercefield family found more strenuously ex- 
erted in their behalf by the Bowdlers than by 
all the rest of their connexions. And, finally, it 





was this piety and religious resignation, with 
which she had been herself inoculated by her 
Bath friends, that, throughout the calamitous erg 
of her life, enabled Miss Elizabeth Smith to 
maintain her own cheerfulness unbroken, and 
greatly to support the failing fortitude of her 
mother. 

This visit of her Bath friends to Piercefielad— 
so memorable an event for the whole subsequent 
life of Miss Smith—occurred in the summer of 
1789 ; consequently, when she was just twelve 
and a half years old. And the impressions then 
made upon her childish, but unusually thought. 
ful, mind, were kept up by continual communi. 
cations, personal or written, through the years 
immediately succeeding. Just two and a half 
years after, in the very month when Miss Smith 
accomplished her fifteenth year, upon occasion 
of going through the rite ef Confirmation, ac. 
cording to the discipline of the English Church, 
she received a letter of religious counsel—grave, 
affectionate, but vet humble—from the elder 
Mrs Bowdler, which might almost have been 
thought to have proceeded from a writer whe 
had looked behind the curtain of fate, and had 
seen the forge at whose fires the shafts of Heaven 
were even now being forged, 

Just twelve months from the date of this 
letter, in the very month when Miss Elizabeth 
Smith completed her sixteenth year, the storm 
descended upon the house of Piercefield. The 
whole estate, a splendid one, was swept away, by 
the failure (as [ have heard) of one banking. 
house ; nor was there recovered, until some years 
after, any slender fragments of that estate, 
Piercefield was, of course, sold ; but that was not 
the heaviest of her grievances to Miss Smith, 
She was now far advanced upon her studious 
career ; for it should be mentioned, as a lesson to 
other young ladies of what may be accomplished 
by unassisted labour, that, between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-one, all her principal acqui- 
sitions were made. No treasure, therefore, could, 
in her eyes, be of such priceless value as the 
Piercefield library ; but this also followed the 
general wreck: not a volume, not a pamphlet, 
was reserved ; for the family were proud in their 
integrity, and would receive no favours from the 
creditors. Under this scorching test, applied to 
the fidelity of friends, many, whom Mrs Smith 
mentions in one of her letters under the name 
of ‘‘ summer friends,” fled from them by crowds: 
dinners, balls, soirees—credit, influence, sup- 
port—these things were no longer to be had from 
Piercefield. But more annoying even than tbe 
fickle levity of such open deserters, was the 
timid and doubtful countenance, as I have heard 
Mrs Smith say, which was still offered to them 
by some who did not relish, for their own sakes, 
being classed with those who had paid their 
homage only to the fine house and fine equipag®’ 
of Piercefield. These persons continued, therefore, 
to send invitations to the family ; but so frigidly, 
thet every expression manifested but too forcibly 
how disagreeable was the duty with which they 
were complying ; and how much more they sub- 
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mitted to it for their own reputation’s sake, than 
for any kindness they felt to their old friends. 
Mrs Smith was herself a very haughty woman, 
and it maddened her to be the object of conde- 
scensions so insolent and so reluctant. 
Meantime, her daughter, young as she was, 
became the moral support of her whole family, 
and the fountain from which they all drew con- 
solation and fortitude. She was confirmed 
in her religious tendencies by two circumstances 


of her recent experience: one was, that she, the | 
sole person of her family who courted religious | 


consolations, was also the sole person who had 
been able to maintain cheerfulness and uniform 
spirits: the other was, that although it could 
not be truly said of a// their worldly friends that 
they had forsaken them, vet, of their religious 
friends it could be said, not one had done so; 
and at last, when for some time they had been so 
far reduced as not to have a roof over their 
heads, by one of these religious friends it was 
that they were furnished with every luxury as 
well as comfort of life; and, in a spirit of such 
sisterly kindness, as made the obligation not 
painful to the proudest amongst them. 

It was in 1792 that the Piercefield family had 
been ruined ; and in 1794, out of the wrecks 
which had then been gathered together, Mr 
Smith (the father of the family) bought a com- 
mission in the army. For some time the family 
continued to Jive in London, Bath, and other 
parts of England; but, at length, Mr Smith’s 
regiment was ordered to the west of Ireland ; 
and the ladies of his family resolved to accom- 
pany him to headquarters. In passing through 
Wales, (May, 1796,) they paid a visit to those 
sentimental anchorites of the last generation, 
whom so many of us must still remember—Miss 
Ponsonby, and Lady Eleanor Butler, (a sister of 
Lord Ormond,) whose hermitage stood near to 
Llangollen, and, therefore, close to the usual Irish 
route, by way of Holyhead. On landing in 
Ireland, they proceeded to a seat of Lord King- 
ston—a kind-hearted, hospitable Irishman, who 
was on the old Piercefield list of friends, and 
had never wavered in his attachment. Here 
they stayed three weeks. Miss Smith renewed, on 
this occasion, her friendship with Lady Isabella 
King, the daughter of Lord Kingston; and a 
little incident connected with this visit, gave her 
an Opportunity afterwards of shewing her deli- 
cate sense of the sacred character which attaches 
to gifts of friendship, and shewing it by an in- 
genious device, that may be worth the notice of 
other young ladies in the same case. Lady 
Isabella had given to Miss Smith a beautiful 
horse, called Brunette. In process of time, when 
they had ceased to be in the neighbourhood of 
aay regimental stables, it became a matter of 
hecessity that Brunette should be parted with. 
To have given the animal away, had that been 
otherwise possible, might only have been delay- 
ing the sale for a short time. After some de- 
mur, therefore, Miss Smith adopted this plan: 
the sold Brunette ; but applied the whole of the 
Price, 120 guineas, to the purchase of a splendid 


a 
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harp. The harp was christened Brunette; and 
was religiously preserved to the end of her life. 
Now Brunette, after all, must have died in a 
few years ; but, by translating her friend's gift 
into another form, she net only connected the 
image of her distant friend, and her sense of that 
friend’s kindness, with a pleasure and a useful 
purpose of her own, but she conferred on that 
gift a perpetuity of existence, 

At length came the day when the Smiths were 
to quit Kingston Lodge for the quarters of the 
regiment. And now came the first rude trial of 
Mrs Smith’s fortitude, as connected with points 
of mere decent comfort. Hitherto, floating 
amongst the luxurious habitations of opulent 
friends, she might have felt many privations as 
regarded splendour and direct personal power, 
but never as regarded the primary elements of 
comfort, warmth, cleanliness, convenient ar- 
renogements. But on this journey, which was 
performed by all the party on horseback, it 
rained incessantly. They reached their quar. 
ters drenched with wet, weary, hungry, forlorn, 
The quartermaster had neglected to give any 
directions for their suitable accommodation—no 
preparations whatever had been made for receiv- 
ing them ; and, from the luxuries of Lord King- 
ston’s mansion, which habit had made so fami- 
liar to them all, the ladies found themselves 
suddenly transferred to a miserable Irish cabin 
—dirty, narrow, nearly quite unfurnished, and 
thoroughly disconsolate. Mrs Smith's proud 
spirit fairly gave way, and she burst out into a 
fit of weeping. Upon this, her daughter, Eliza- 
beth, [and Mrs Smith herself it was that told 
the anecdote, and often she told it, or told others 
of the same character, at Lloyd’s,] in a gentle, 
soothing tone, began to suggest the many bless- 
ings which lay before them in life, and some 
even for this evening. 

‘‘ Blessings, child !"—-her mother impatiently 
interrupted her. “ What sort of blessings ? 
Irish blessings!—county of Sligo blessings, I 
fancy. Or, perhaps, you call this a blessing ?” 
holding up a miserable fragment of an iron rod, 
which had been left by way of poker, or rather 
as a substitute for the whole assortment of fire- 
irons. The daughter laughed ; but she changed 
her wet dress expeditiously, assumed an apron ; 
and so various were her accomplishments, that. 
in no long time, she had gathered together a 
very comfortable dinner for her parents, and, 
amongst other things, a currant tart, which she 
had herself made, in a tenement absolutely un- 
furnished of every kitchen utensil. 

In the autumn of this year, (1796,) they return- 
ed to England ; and, after various migrations 
through the next four years, amongst which was 
another and longer visit to Ireland, in 1800, 
they took up their abode in the sequestered vale 
of Patterdale. Here they had a cottage upon 
the banks of Ulleswater ; the most gorgeous of 
the English lakes, from the rich and ancient 
woods which possess a great part of its western 
side ; the sublimest, as respects its mountain w#c- 
companiments, except only, perhaps, Wastdale ; 
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and, I believe, the largest; for, though only 
nine miles in length, and, therefore, shorter by 
about two miles than Windermere, it averages 
a greater breadth. Here, at this time, was living 
Mr Clarkson—that son of thunder, that Titan, 
who was in fact the one great Atlas that bore up 
the Slave-Trade Alolition cause—now resting 
from his mighty labours and nerve-shattering 
perils. So much had his nerves been shattered by 
all that he had gone through in toil, in suffering, 
and in anxiety, that, for many years, I have heard 
it said, he found himself unable to walk up stairs 
without tremulous motions of his limbs. He was, 
perhaps, too iron a man, too much like the Tulus 
of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,’ to appreciate so 
gentle a creature as Miss Elizabeth Smith. A 
more suitable friend, and one who thoroughly 
compreliended her, and expressed his admiration 
for her in verse, was Thomas Wilkinson of Yan- 
wath, a Quaker, a man of taste, and of delicate 
sensibility. He wrote verses occasionally ; and 
though feebly enough as respected poetic power, 
there were often suc! delicate touches of feeling, 
such glesms of real tenderness, in some redeem- 
ing part of each poem, that even Wordsworth 
admired and read them aloud with pleasure. In- 
deed Wordsworth has addressed to him one copy 
of verses, or rather to his spade, which was 
printed in the collection of 1807, and which 
Lord Jeffrey, after quoting one line, dismissed us 
too dull for repetition. 

During this residence upon Uleswater (winter 
of 1800) it was, that a very remarkable incident 
befell Miss Smith. I have heard it often men- 
tioned, and sometimes with a slight varicty of 
circumstances; but I here repeat it from an 
account drawn up by Miss Smith herself, who 
was most literally exact and faithful to the truth 
in all reports of her own personal experience, 
There is, on the western side of Ulleswater, a 
fine cataract, (or, in the language of the eoun! ry, 
a force,) known by the name of Airey Foree ; 
and it is of importance enough, especially in 
rainy seasons, to attract numerous visiters from 
among ‘the Lakers.” Thither, with some pur- 
pose of sketching, not the whole scene, but sume 
picturesque features of it, Miss Smith had gone, 
quite unaccompanied, The road to it lics through 
Gobarrow Park ; and it was usual, at that time, 
to take a guide from the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk's keeper, who lived in Lyulph’s Tower 
—a solitary hunting lodge, built by his Grace 
for the purposes of an annual visit which he used 
to pay to his estates in that part of Englend, 
She, however, thinking hersel! sufficiently fami- 
liar with the localities, had declined to encumber 
her motions with such an attendant; conse- 
quently she was alone. For half an hour, or 
more, she continued to ascend; and, being a 
good ‘*cragswoman,” from the experience she 
had won in Wales as well as in northern Eng. 
land, she had reached an altitude much beyond 
what would generally be thought corresponding 
to the time. The path had vanished altogether ; 
but she continued to pick out one for herself 
amongst the stones, sumetimes receding from the 
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force, sometimes approaching it, according to the 
openings allowed by the scattered masses of roe; 
Pressing forward in this hurried way, and never 
looking back, all at once she found herself in q 
little stony chamber, from which there was no 
egress possible in advance. She stopped anq 
looked up. There wasa frightful silence in the 
air. She felt a sudden palpitation at her heart 
and a panic from she knew not what. Turning. 
however, hastily, she soun wound herself out of 
this aerial dungeon ; but by steps so rapid and 
agitated, that, at length, on looking round, she 
found herself standing at the brink of a chasm, 
frightful to look down, ‘That way, it was clear 
encugh, all retreat was impossible ; but, on turn. 
ing round, retreat seemed in every direction 
alike even more impossible. Down the chasm, at 
least, she might have leaped, though with little or 
no chance of escaping with life ; but on all other 
quarters it seemed to her eye that, at no price, 
could she effect an exit, since the rocks stood 
round her, in a semicircus, all lofty, all perpen- 
dicular, all glazed with trickling water, or smooth 
as polished porphyry. Yet how, then, had she 
reached the point? The same track, if she 
could hit that track, would surely secure her 
escape. Round and reund she walked; gazed 
with almost despairing eyes; her breath came 
thicker and thicker; for path she could not 
trace by which it was possible for her to have 
entered. Finding herself grow more and more 
confused, and every instant nearer to sinking 
into some fainting fit or convulsion, she resolved 
to sit down and turn her thoughts quietly into 
some less exciting channel, ‘This she did; gra- 
dually recovered some self-possession ; and then 
suddenly a thought rose up to her, that she was 
in the hands of God, and that he would not for. 
sake her, But immediately came a second and 
reproving thought—that this confidence in God's 
protection might have been justiied had she 
been ascending the rocks upon any mission of 
duty ; but what right could she have to any pro- 
vidential deliverance, who had been led thither 
in a spirit of levity and carelessness? Iam 
here giving her view of the case ; for, as to my- 
self, { fear greatly, that if her steps were erring 
ones, it is but seldom indeed that nous autres 
ean pretend to be treading upon right paths. 
Once again she rose; and, supporting herself 
upon a little sketching-stocl that folded up inte 
a stick, she looked upwards, in the hope that 
some shepherd might, by chance, be wandering in 
those aerial regions ; but nothing cou!d she see 
except the tall birches growing at the brink of 
the highest summits, and the clouds slowly sail- 
ing overhead. Suddenly, however, as she swept 
the whole circuit of her station with her alarmed 
eye, she saw clearly, about 200 yards beyond her 
own position, a lady, in a white muslin morning 
rove, such as were then universally worn by 
young ladies until dinner-time. ‘The lady beck- 
oned with a gesture and in a manner that, in@ 
moment, gave her confidence to advance—Aow 
she could not guess, but in some way that baffied 
all power to retrace it, she found instantaneously 
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the outlet which previously had escaped her. 
She continued to advance towards the lady, whom 
now, in the same moment, she found to be stand- 
ing upon the other side of the force, and also to 
be her own sister. How or why that young 
Jady,; whom she had left at home earnestly occu- 
pied with her own studies, should have followed 
and overtaken her, filled her with perplexity. 
Put this was no situation for putting questions ; 
for the guiding sister began to descend, and, by a 
few simple gestures, just serving to indicate 
when Miss Elizabeth was to approach and when 
to leave the brink of the torrent, she gradually 
Jed her down to a platform of rock, from which 
the further descent was safe and conspicuous, 
There Miss Smith paused, in order to take breath 
from her panic, as well as to exchange greetings 
and questions with her sister, But sister there 
was none. All trace of her had vanished; and 
when, in two hours after, she reached her home, 
Miss Smith found her sister in the same situa- 
tion and employment in which she had left her; 
and the whole family assured her that she had 
never stirred from the house. 

In 1801, I believe, it was that the family re- 
moved from Patterdale to Coniston, Certainly 
they were settled there in the spring of 1802; 
for,in the May of that spring, Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton—a writer now very much forgotten, 
or remembered only by her ‘ Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie,”’ but then a person of mark and author- 
ity in the literary circles of Edinburgh—paid a 
visit to the Lakes, and stayed there for many 
months, together with her married sister, Mrs 
Blake; and both ladies cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Smiths. Miss Hamilton was capti- 
vated with the family; and, of the sisters in 
particular, she speaks as of persons that, “ in 
the days of paganism, would have been wor- 
shipped as beings of a superior order, so ele. 
gantly graceful do they appear, when, with easy 
motion, they guide their light boat over the 
waves.’ And of Miss Elizabeth, separately, she 
says, on another occasion :—** I never before saw 
so much of Miss Smith; and, in the three days 
she spent with us, the admiration which I had 
always felt for her extraordinary talents, and as 
extraurdinary virtues, was hourly augmented, 
She is, indeed, a most charming creature ; and, 
if one could inoculate her with a little of the 
Scotch frankness, I think she would be one of 
the most perfect of human beings.” 

About four years had been delightfully passed 
in Coniston, In the summer of 1805, Miss 
Smith laid the foundation of her fatal illness in 
the following way, according to her own account 
of the case, to an old servant, a very short time 
before she died:—“ One very hot evening, in 
July, I took a book, and walked about two miles 
from home, when I seated myself un a stone be- 
‘ide the lake. Being much engaged by a poem 
[was reading, I did not perceive that the sun 
Was gone down, and was succeeded by a very 
heavy dew, till, in a moment, I felt struck on 
the chest as if with a sharp knife. 1 returned 
home, but said nothing of the pain. The next 
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day, being also very hot, and every one busy in 
the hay-field, I thought I would take a rake, 
and work very hard to produce perspiration, in 
the hope that it might remove the pain ; but it 
did not.” From that time, a bad cough, with 
occasional loss of voice, gave reason to suspect 
some organic injury of the lungs. Late in the 
autumn of this year, (1805,) Miss Smith accom. 
panied her mother and her two vounger sisters 
to Bristol, Bath, and other places in the south, 
on visits to various friends. Her health went 
through various fluctuations until May of the 


| following year, when she was advised to try 


Matlock. Here, after spending three weeks, 
she grew worse; and, as there was no place 
which she liked so well as the Lakes, it was re- 
solved to return homewards. About the begin- 
ning of June, she and her mother returned alone 
to Coniston: one of her sisters was now mar- 
ried; her three brothers were in the army or 
navy ; and her father almost constantly with his 
regiment. Through the next two months she 
faded quietly away, sitting always in a tent,* 
that had been pitched upon the lawn, and which 
remained open continually to receive the fanning 
of the intermitting airs upon the lake, as well as 
to admit the bold mountain scenery to the north. 
She lived nearly through the first week of Au- 
gust, dying onthe morning of August 7; and 
the circumstances of her last night are thus re- 
corded by her mother:—*‘ At nine she went to 
bed. IL resolved to quit her no more, and went 
to prepare for the night. ‘Turpin [ Miss Smith's 
maid] came to say that Elizabeth entreated I 
would not stay in her room, I replied—‘On 
that one subject | am resolved: no power on 
earth shall keep me from her; so, go to bed 
yourself.’ Accordingly, | returned to her room ; 
and, at ten, gave her the usual dose of lauda- 
num. After a little time, she fell into a doze, 
and, I thought, slept till one. She was uneasy 
and restless, but never complained ; and, on my 
wiping the cold sweat off her face, and bathing 
it with camphorated vinegar, which | did very 
often in the course of the night, she thanked 
me, smiled, and said—‘ That is the greatest 
comfort I have.’ She slept again for a short 
time ; and, at half-past four, asked for some 
chicken broth, which she took perfectly well. 
On being tuld the hour, she said—‘ low long 
this night is!’ She continued very uneasy ; 
and, in half an hour after, and on my inquiring 
if | could move the pillow, or do anything to 
relieve her, she replied —‘ There is nothing for 
it but quiet.’ At six she said—‘ I must get up, 
and have some mint tea.’ I then called for 
Turpin, and felt my angel's pulse: it was flutter- 
ing; and, by that, I knew I should soon lose 
her. She took the tea well. Turpin began to 
put on her clothes, and was proceeding to dress 
her, when she laid her head upon the faithful 
creature's shoulder, became convulsed in the 


* And, in allusion to th's circumstance, the house af- 
terwards raised on a neighbouring spot, at this time eug- 
gested by Miss Smith, received the name of Tent Lodge, 
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face, spoke not, looked not, and in ten minutes 
expired.” 

She was buried in Hawkshead churchyard, 
where a small tablet of white marble is raised 
to her memory, on which there is the scantiest 
record that, for a person so eminently accom- 
plished, | have ever met with. After mentioning 
her birth and age, (twenty-nine, ) it closes thus: 
—‘‘ She possessed great talents, exalted virtues, 
and humble piety.” Anything so unsatisfactory 
or so commonplace I have rarely known. As 
much, or more, is often said of the most insipid 
people ; whereas Miss Smith was really a most 
extraordinary person. I have conversed with 
Mrs Hannah More often about her ; and I never 
failed to draw forth some fresh anecdote illus- 
trating the vast extent of her knowledge. the 
simplicity of her character, the gentleness of her 
manners, and her unaffected humility. She 
passed, it is true, almost inaudibly through life ; 
and the stir which was made after her death 
soon subsided. But the reason was—that she 
wrote but little! Had it been possible for the 
world to measure her by her powers, rather than 
her performances, she would have been placed, 
perhaps, in the estimate of posterity, at the head 
of learned women ; whilst her sweet and feminine 
character would have rescued her from all sha- 
dow and suspicion of that reproach which too 
often settles upon the learned character, when 
supported by female aspirants. 

The family of Tent Lodge continued to reside 
at Coniston for many years; and they were 
connected with the Lake literary clan chiefly 
through the Lloyds and those who visited the 
Lloyds ; for it is another and striking proof 
of the slight hold which Wordsworth, &c., had 
upon the public esteem in those days, that even 
Miss Smith, with all her excessive diffidence in 
judging of books and authors, never seems, by 
any one of her letters, to have felt the least in- 
terest about Wordsworth or Coleridge; nor 
did Miss Hamilton, with all her esprit de corps 
and acquired interest in everything at all bear- 
ing upon literature, ever mention them in those 
of her letters which belong to the period of her 
Lake visit in 14802; nor, for the six or seven 
months which she passed in that country, and 
within a short morning ride of Grasmere, did 
she ever think it worth her while to seek an 
introduction to any one of the resident authors. 

Yet this could not be altogether from igno- 
rance that such people existed; for Thomas 
Wilkinson, the intimate and admiring friend of 
Miss Smith, was also the friend of Wordsworth ; 
and, for some reason that I never could fathom, 
he was a sort of pet with Wordsworth. Profes- 
sor Wilson or myself were never honoured with 
one line, one allusion, from his pen; but many 
a person, of particular feebleness, has received 
that honour, Amongst these I may rank Tho- 
mas Wilkinson; not that I wish to speak con. 
temptuously of him: he was a Quaker, of ele- 
gant habits, rustic simplicity, and with tastes, as 
Wordsworth affirms, ‘‘too pure to be refined.”’ 
His cottage was seated not far from the great 
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castle of the Lowthers ; and, either from mere 
whim—as sometimes such whims do possess 
great ladies—whims, I mean, for drawing about 
them odd-looking, old-world people, as piquant 
contrasts to the fine gentlemen of their own go. 
ciety, or because they did really feel a homely 
dignity in the plain-speaking “ Friend.” anq 
liked, for a frolic, to be thou'd and thee’d—op 
some motive or other, at any rate, they intro. 
duced themselves to Mr Wilkinson’s cottage - 
and I believe that the connexion was afterwards 
improved by the use they found for his services 
in forming walks through the woods of Lowther, 
and leading them in such a Circuit as to take 
advantage of all the most picturesque stations, 
As a poet, [ presume that Mr Wilkinson could 
hardly have recommended himself to the notice 
of ladies who would naturally have modelled 
their tastes upon the favourites of the age. A 
poet, however, in a gentle, unassuming way, he 
was; and he, therefore, is to be added to the 
corps litteraire of the Lakes; and Yanwath to 
be put down as the advanced post of that corps 
to the north. 

‘Two families there still remain, which I am 
tempted to gather into my group of Lake society 
—notwithstanding it is true that the two most in. 
teresting members of the first had died a little be. 
forethe period at which mysketch commences ; and 
the second, though highly intellectual in the per. 
son of that particular member whom I have chiefly 
to commemorate, was not, properly speaking, li. 
terary; and, moreover, belongs to a later period of 
my own Westmoreland experienee—being, at the 
time of my settlement in Grasmere, a girl at a 
boarding-school. The first was the family of the 
Sympsons, whom Mr Wordsworth has spoken of, 
with deep interest, more than once. The eldest 
son, a clergyman, and, like Wordsworth, an 
dlumnus of Hawkshead school, wrote, amongst 
other poems, “ The Vision of Alfred.” Of these 
poems, Wordsworth says, that they “ are little 
known; but they contain passages of splendid 
description ; and the versification of his ‘ Vision’ 
is harmonious and animated.’ This is much for 
Wordsworth to say ; and he does him even the 
honour of quoting the following illustrative 
simile from his description of the sylphs in mo- 
tion, (which sylphs constitute the machinery of 
his poem ;) and, probably, the reader will be of 
opinion that this passage justifies the praise of 
Wordsworth. It is founded, as he will see, on 
the splendid scenery of the heavens in Polar la- 
titudes, as seen by reflection in polished ice at 
midnight. 


Less varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 

The streamy glories of the Boreal morn, 

That, waving to and fro, their radiance shed 
On Bothnia’s gulf, with glassy ice o’erspread ; 
Where the lone native, as he homeward glides, 
On polished sandals o’er the imprisoned tides, 
Sees, at a glance, above him and below, 

Two rival heavens with equal splendour g!ow § 
Stars, moons, and meteors, ray oppose to ray 5 
And solemn midnight pours the blaze of day. 


“He was a man,” says Wordsworth, in cod- 
clusion, “of ardent feeling ; and his faculties of 
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mind, particularly his memory, were extraor- 
dinary.” Brief notices of his life ought to finda 
lace in the history of Westmoreland. 

But it was the father of this Joseph Sympson 
who gave its chief interest to the family. Him 
Wordsworth has described, at the same time 
sketching his history, with a fulness and acircum- 
stantiality beyond what he has conceded to any 
other of the real personages in ‘* The Excursion,” 
« A priest he was by function ;” but a priest of 
that class which is now annually growing nearer 
to extinction among us, not being supported by 
any sympathies in this age. 


His course, 
From his youth up, and high as manhood's noon, 
Had been irregular—I might say wild ; 
By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 
Too little check’d, An active, ardent mind ; 
A fancy pregnant with resource and scheme 
To cheat the sadness of a rainy day ; 
Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games ; 
A generous spirit, and a body strong, 
To cope with stoutest champions of the bow]— 
Had earned for him sure welcome, and the rights 
Of a priz’d visitant in the jolly hall 
Of country squire, or at the statelier board 
Of Duke or Earl—from scenes of courtly pomp 
Withdrawn, to while away the summer hours 
In condescension amongst rural guests. 
With these high comrades he had revelled long, 
By hopes of coming patronage beguiled, 
Till the heart sicken’d, 


Slowly, however, and indignantly his eyes 
opened fully to the windy treachery of all the 
promises held out to him; and, at length, for 
mere bread, he accepted, from an “ unthought-of 
patron,” a most “ secluded chapelry” in Cumber- 
lind. This was “the little, lowly house of 
prayer’ of Wythburn, elsewhere celebrated by 
Wordsworth ; and, for its own sake, interesting 
to all travellers, both for its deep privacy, and 
for the excessive humility of its external pre- 
tensions, whether as to size or ornament. Were 
it not for its twin sister at Buttermere, it 
would be the very smallest place of worship in all 
England ; and it looks even smaller than it is, 
from its position; for it stands at the base of 
the mighty Helvellyn, close to the high-road be- 
tween Ambleside and Keswick, and within 
speaking distance of the upper lake—(for Wyth- 
burn water, though usually passed by the tra- 
veller under the impression of absolute unity in 
its waters, owing to the interposition of a rocky 
screen, is, in fact, composed of two separate 
lakes.) To this miniature and most secluded 
congregation of shepherds, did the once dazzling 
parson officiate as pastor ; and it seems to am- 
plify the impression already given of his versa- 
tility, thathe became a diligent and most fatherly, 
though not peculiarly devout teacher and friend. 
The temper, however, of the northern Dalesmen, 
if not constitutionally turned to religion ; con- 
‘equently that part of his defects did him no es- 
pecial injury, when compensated (as, in the judg- 
ment of these Dalesman, it was compensated) by 
ready and active kindness, charity the most 
d.ffusive, and patriarchal hospitality. The liv- 
‘ug, as 1 have said, was in Wythburo; but there 
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as no parsonage, and no house in this poor 
dale which was disposable for that purpose, So 
Mr Sympson crossed the marches of the sister 
counties, which to him was about equidistant 
from his chapel and his house, into Grasmere, on 
the Westmoreland side. There he occupied a 
cottage by the road-side ; a situation which, 
doubtless, gratified at once his social and his 
hospitable propensities ; and, at length, from 
age, as well as from paternal character and sta- 
tion, came to be regarded as the patriarch of the 
vale. Before I mention the afflictions which fell 
upon his latter end, and by way of picturesque 
contrast to his closing scene, let me have per- 
mission to cite Wordsworth’s sketch, (taken from 
his own boyish remembrance of the case,) de. 
scribing the first gipsy-like entrance of the bril- 
liant parson and his household into Grasmere— 
soequally outof harmony with the decorums of his 
sacred character and the splendours of his past 
life :— 


Rough and forbidding were the choicest roads 

By which our northern wilds could then be crossed ; 
And into most of these secluded vales 

Was no access for wain, heavy or light, 

So at his dwelling-place the priest arriv’d, 

With store of household goods in panniers slung 
On sturdy horses, graced with jingling bells; 

And, on the back of more ignoble beast, 

That, with like burthen of effects most pria’d 

Or easiest carried, closed the motley train, 

Young was I then, a school-boy of eight years: 
But still methinks I see them as they pass’d 

In order—drawing toward their wish'd-for home, 
Rock’d by the motion of a trusty ass, 

Two ruddy children hung, a well-pois'd freight— 
Kach in his basket nodding drowsily. 

Their bonnets, I remember, wreath’d with flowers, 
Which told it was the pleasant month of June. 
And close behind the comely matron rode— 

A woman of soft speech and gracious smile, 

And with a lady's mien.—From far they came, 
Even from Northumbrian hills: yet theirs had been 
A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheer’d 

By music, pranks, and laughter-stirring jest ; 

And freak put on, and arch word dropp'd—to swell 
That cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 

Which gathered round the slowly moving train. 

** Whence do they come ? and with what errand charg’d ? 
Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 

Who pitch their tents under the greenwood tree ? 
Or strollers are they, fitted to enact 

Fair Rosamond and the Children of the Wood ? 
When the next village hears the show announc'd 
By blast of trumpet ?” Plenteous was the growth 
Of such conjectures—overheard, or seen 

On many a staring countenance pourtray’d, 

Of boor or burgher, as they march'd along, 

And more than once their steadiness of face 

Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 

To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 

And questions in authoritative tone, 

By some staid guardian of the public peace, 
Checking the sober horse on which he rode, 

In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still 

By notice indirect or blunt demand 

From traveller halting in his own despite 

A simple curiosity to ease :— 

Of which adventures, that beguil'd and cheer'd 
Their grave migration, the good pair would tell 
With undiminished glee in hoary age, 


Meantime the lady of the house embellished 
it with feminine skill; and the homely pastor— 
for such he had now become—not haying any 
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great weight of spiritual duties, busied himself 
in rural labours and rural sports. But was his 
mind, though bending submissively to his lot, 
changed in conformity to his task? No: 
For he still 

Retained a flashing eye, a burning palm, 

A stirring foot, a head which beat at nights 

Upon its pillow with a thousaud schemes, 

Few likings had he dropp'd, few pleasures lost ; 

Generous and charitable, prompt to serve ; 

And still his harsher passions kept their hold— 

Anger and indignation, Still he lov'd 

The sound of titled names, and talked in glee 

Of long past banquetings with high-born friends: 

Then from those lulling fits of vain delight 

Uprous’d by recollected injury, rail’d 

At their false ways disdaintully and oft, 

In bitterness and with a threatening eye 

Of fire, incens’d beneath its hoary brow, 

Those transports, with staid looks of pure good-will, 

And with soft smile his consort would reprove, 

She, far behind him in the race of years, 

Yet keeping her first mildness, was advanced 

Far nearer, in the habit of her soul, 

To that still region whither all are bound, 


Such was the tenor of their lives ; such the 
separate character of their manners and disposi- 
tions ; and, with unusual quietness of course, both 
were sailing placidly to their final haven. Death 
had not visited their happy mansion through a 
space of forty years—“‘sparing both old and 
young in that abode.” But calms so deep are 
ominous—immunities so profound are terrific. 
Suddenly the signal was given, and all lay deso- 
late. 

Not twice had fall'n 
On those high peaks the first autumnal show, 
Before the greedy visiting was closed, 
And the long privileg’d house left empty ; swept 
As by a plague, Yet norapacious pligue 
Had been among them; all was gentle death, 
One after one, with intervals of peace. 

The aged pastor's wife, his son, one of his 
daughters, and “a little smiling grandson,” all 
had gone within a brief series of days. These 
composed the entire household in Grasmere, (the 
others having dispersed, or married away ;) and 
all were gone but himself, by very many years 
the oldest of the whole: he still survived. And 
the whole valley, nay, all the valleys round about, 
speculated with a tender interest upon what 
course the desolate old man would take for his 
support. 

All gone, all vanished ! he, deprived and bare, 
How will he face the remnant of his lite ? 
What will become of him ? we said, and mus'’d 
In sad conjectures,—Shall we meet him now, 
Haunting with rod and line the craggy brooks ? 
Or shall we overhear him, as we pags, 

Striving to entertain the lonely hours 

With music? [for he had not ceas'd to touch 
The harp or viol, which himself had fram’d 
For their sweet purposes, with perfect skill. ] 
What titles will he keep? Will he rewain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 

A planter, and a rearer from the seed ? 


Yes ; he persevered in all his pursuits: inter- 
mitted none of them. Weathered a winter in 
solitude ; oncemore beheld the glories of a spring, 
and the resurrection of the flowers upon the 
graves of his beloved ; held out even through 
the depths of summer into the cheerful season 
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of haymaking, (aseason much /aterin Westmore. 
land than in the south ;) took his rank, as here. 
tofore, amongst the haymakers; sat down at 
noon for a little rest to his aged limbs; and 
found even a deeper rest than he was expecting ; 
for, in a moment of time, without a Warning, 
without a struggle. and without a groan, he did 
indeed rest from his labours for ever. He, 
With his cheerful throng 

Of open projects, and his inward hoard 

Of unsunn’d grie!s, too many and tuo keen, 

Was overcome by unexpected sleep 

In one blest moment, Like a shadow thrown, 

Softiy and lightly, from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 

For nooutide solace on the summer grass 

The warm lap of his mother earth ; and so, 

Their lenient term of separation pass’d, 

That family— ° ad ° 

By yet a higher privilege—once more 

Were gathered to each other, 





ss 


Two surviving members of the family, a son 
and a daughter, I knew intimately. Both have 
been long dead : but the children of the daughter 
— grandsons, therefore, to the patriarch here re- 
corded—are living prosperously, and do honour 
to the interesting family they represent. 

The other family were, if less generally inter. 
esting by their characters or accomplishments, 
much more soby the circumstances of their position; 
and that member of the family with whom accident 
and neighbourhood had brought me especially con- 
nected, was, in her intellectual capacity, probably 
superior to most of those whom I have had occasion 
to record. Had no misfortunes settled upen her 
life prematurely, and with the benefit of a little 
judicious guidance to her studies, I am of opis 
nion that she would have been a most distin- 
guished person. Iler situation, when I came 
to know her, was one of touching interest. 
I will state the circumstances :—She was the 
sole and illegitimate daughter of a country 
gentleman ; and was a_ favourite with her 
father, as she well deserved to be, in a degree 
so excessive—so nearly idolatrous—that I never 
heard illustrations of it mentioned but that 
secretly | trembled for the endurance of so peril- 
ous a love under the common accidents of life, 
and still more under the unusual difficulties and 
snares of her peculiar situation, Her father was, 
by birth, breeding, and property, a Leicestershire 
farmer ; not, perhaps, what you would strictly 
call a gentleman, for he affected no refinements 
of manner, but rather courted the exterior of a 
bluff, careless yeoman. Still he was of that class 
whom all people, even then, on his letters, ad- 
dressed as esquire: he had an ample income, 
and was surrounded with all the luxuries of 
modern life. In early life—and that was the 
sole palliation of his guilt—(and yet, again, in 
another view, aggravated it)—he had allowed 
himself to violate his own conscience in a Way 
which, from the hour of his error, never ceased 
to pursue him with remorse, and which was, 
fact, its own avenger. Mr K was a favour- 
ite specimen of English yeomanly beauty: 4 fine 
athletic figure; and with features handsome, 
well moulded, frank, and generous in their ¢% 
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ression, and in a striking degree manly. In 
fact, he might have sat for Robin Hivod. It 
happened that a young lady of his own neighbour- 
hood, somewhere near Mount Soril I think, fell 
desperately in love with him. Oh! blindness of 
the human heart! how deeply did she come to 
rue the day when she first turned her thoughts 
to him! At first, however, her case seemed a 
hopeless one ; for she herself was. remarkably 
plain, and Mr K was profoundly in love 
with the very handsome daughter of a neighbour- 
ing farmer. One advantage, however, there was 
on the side of this plain girl: she was rich ; and 





part of her wealth, or of her expectations, lay in | and one of these very children she framed the 
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exalted by a Roman dignity in some of the fea- 
tures. The daughter was of the same cast of 
person ; tall, and Roman also in the style of her 
face. In fact, the brother and the sister would 
have offered a fine impersonation of Coriolanus 
and Valeria. This Reman bias of the features a 


little affected the feminine loveliness of the daugh- 


landed property, that would effect a very tempt- | 


ing arrondissement of an estate belonging to Mr 
K . Through what course the affair travel- 
led, I never heard more particularly, than that 
Mrk was besieged and worried out of his 
steady mind by the solicitations of aunts and 
other relations, who had all adopted the cause of 
the heiress. But what finally availed to extort 
a reluctant consent from him was, the repre- 
sentation made by the young lady’s family, 
and backed by medical men, that she was 
seriously in danger of dying, unless Mr K 
would make her his wife. He was no coxcomb ; 
but, when he heard all his own female relations 
calling him a murderer, and taxing him with 
having, at times, given some encouragement to 
the unhappy love-sick girl, in an evil hour he 
agreed to give up his own sweetheart and marry 
her. He did so, But no svoner was this fatal 
step taken than it was repented. His love re- 
turned in bitter excess for the girl whom he had 
forsaken, and with frantic remorse. This girl, 
at length, by the mere force of his grief, he actu- 
ally persuaded to live with him as his wife ; and 
when, in spite of all concealments, the fact be- 
gan to transpire, and the angry wife, in order to 
break off the connexion, obtained his consent to 
their quitting Leicestershire altogether, and 
transferring their whole establishment to the 
Lakes, Mr K evaded the whole object of 
this manceuvre by secretly contriving to bring her 
rival also into Westmoreland. Her, however, he 
placed in another vale ; and, for sume years, it is 
pretty certain that Mrs K never suspected 
the fact. 
would not allow her tu seem conscious of so great 
an affront to herself; others, better skilled in 
deciphering the meaning of manners, steadfastly 
affirmed that she was in happy ignorance of an 
arrangement known tv all the country beside. 
Years passed on; and the situation of the poor 
wife became more and more gloomy. During 
those years, she brought her husband no children ; 
on the other hand, her hated rival had: Mr 

—— saw growing up about his table two chil- 
dren, a son, and then a daughter, who, in their 
childhood, must have been beautiful creatures ; 
for the son, when I knew him in after life, 
though bloated and disfigured a good deal by 
intemperance, was still a very fine young man ; 
More athletic even than his father ; and present- 
ng his father’s handsome English yeoman’s face, 

















Some said that it was her pride which | 





ter’s appearance. But still, as the impression was 
not very decided, she would have been pronounced 
anywhere a very captivating young woman. These 
were the two crowns of Mr K 's felicity— 
that for seventeen or eighteen years made the very 
glory of his life. But Nemesis was on his steps ; 





scourge which made the day of his death a happy 
deliverance, for which he had long hungered and 
thirsted. Hut 1 anticipate. About the time 
when I came to reside in Grasmere, some little 
affair of local business one night drew Words- 
worth up to Mr K ‘shouse. It was called— 
and with great propriety, from the multitude of 
holly trees that still survived from ancient days, 
The Hollens ; which pretty local name Mrs 
K , in her general spirit of vulgar senti- 
mentality, had changed to Holly Grove. ‘The 
place, spite of its slipshod novelish name, which 
might have led one to expect a corresponding 
style of tinsel finery, and a display of childish 
purposes, about its furniture or its arrangements, 
was really simple and unpretending ; whilst its 
situation was, in itself, a sufficient ground of 
interest ; fur it stood on a little terrace, run. 
ning, like an artificial gallery or corridor, along 
the final, and all Lut perpendicular, descent of 
the mighty Fairtield.* It seemed as if it must 
require iron bolts to pin it to the rock, which 
rose so high and, apparently, so close behind. 
Not until you reached the little esplanade upon 
which the modest mansion stood, were you aware 
of a little area interposed between the rear of 
the house and the rock, just sufficient for ordi- 
nary domestic offices. The house was otherwise 
interesting to myself, from recalling one in 
which I had passed part of my infancy. As in 
that, you entered by a rustic hall, fitted up so 
as to make a beautiful little breaktasting-room : 
the distribution of the passages was pretty nearly 
the sume; and there were other resemblances, 
Mr K—— received us with civility and hospi- 
tulity——checked, however, and embarrassed, by 
a very evident reserve. The reason of this was, 
partly, that he distrusted the feelings, towards 














8% Mijhly Fat-fiell,” 
And mighty Fairfield, with her chime 


Of echoes, still was keeping tune, 
Wosvswortn's ** Wacconsa.” 


I have retained the English name of Fairfield; but, 
when I was studying Danish, I stumbled upon the true 
meaning of the name, unlocked by that langnage; and 
reciprocally (as onc amongst other instances which T met 
at the very threshold of my studies) unlocking the fact 
that Danish (or Icelandic rather) is the master-key to 
the local names and dialect of Westmoreland, Far is 
a sheep: falda hill, But are not all the hills sheep. 
hills? No; Fairfield only, amongst all its neighbours, 
has large, smooth, pastoral savannahs, to which the 
sheep resort when all the rocky or barren neighbours 
are left desolate. 
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himself, of two scholars; but more, perhaps, that it was really an eyesore in the Valley, 


that he had something beyond this general 
jealousy for distrusting Wordsworth. He had 
been a very extensive planter of larches, which 
were then recently introduced into the lake 
country ; and were, in every direction, displacing 
the native forest scenery, and dismally disfigur- 
ing this most lovely region ; and this effect was 
necessarily in its worst excess during the infancy 
of the larch plantations ; both because they took 
the formal arrangement of nursery-grounds, 
until extensive thinnings, as well as storms, had 
begun to break this hideous stiffness in the 
lines and angles, and also because the Jarch is a 
mean tree, both in form and colouring, (having a 
bright gosling glare in spring, a wet blanket hue 
in autumn,) as long as it continues a young tree. 
Not until it has seen forty or fifty winters does 
it begin to toss its boughs about with a wild 
Alpine grace. Wordsworth, for many years, 
had systematically abused the larches and the 


larch planters ; and there went about the country | 


a pleasant anecdote, in connexion with this 
well-known habit of his, which I have often 
heard repeated by the woodmen—viz., that, one 
day, when he believed himself to be quite alone 


—but was, in fact, surveyed coolly, during the | 
him with expressions of love; or, at least, it 


whole process of his passions, by a reposing 
band of labourers in the shade, and at their 
noontide meal—Wordsworth, on finding a whole 
cluster of birch-trees grubbed up, and prepara- 
tions making for the installation of larches in 
their place, was seen advancing to the spot with 
gathering wrath in his eyes ; next he was heard 
pouring out an interrupted litany of commina- 
tions and maledictions ; and, finally, as his eye 
rested upon the four or five larches which were 








| 
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already beginning to ‘‘ dress the line” of the new | 
_ presence as a sort of brief privilege to her own, 


battalion, he seized his own hat in a transport 
of fury, and launched it against the odious in- 
truders. Mr K had, doubtless, heard of 





Wordsworth’s frankness upon this theme, and | 
knew himself to be, as respected Grasmere, the | 


sole offender. In another way, also, he had 
earned a few random shots from Wordsworth’s 
wrath—viz., as the erector of a huge unsightly 
barn, built solely for convenience, and so far 


violating all the modesty of rustic proportions, | 


These considerations, and others beside, made 
him reserved ; but he felt the silent appeal to 
his /ares from the strangers’ presence, and wag 
even kind in {his courtesies. Suddenly, Mr, 
K entered the room—instantly his smile 
died away : he did not even mention her name, 
Wordsworth, however, she knew slightly ; anq 
to me she introduced herself. Mr K—. 
seemed almost impatient when I rose and pre. 
sented her with my chair. Anything that de. 
tained her in the room for a needless moment 
seemed to him a nuisance. She, on the other 
hand—what was her behaviour? I had been 
told that she worshipped the very ground on 
which he trod; and so, indeed, it appeared, 
This adoring love might, under other circum. 
stances, have been beautiful to contemplate ; but 
here it impressed unmixed disgust. Imagine a 
woman of very homely features, and farther dis. 
figured by a scorbutic eruption, fixing a tender 
gaze upon a burly man of forty, who shewed, by 
every word, look, gesture, movement, that he 
disdained her. In fact, nothing could be more 
injudicious than her deportment towards him, 
Everybody must feel that a man who hates any 
person, hates that person the more for troubling 





adds to hatred the sting of disgust. That was 
the fixed language of Mr K "$s manner, in 
relation to his wife. He was not a man to be 
pieased with foolish fondling endearments, from 





any woman, before strangers; but from her! 


Faugh! he said internally, at every instant, 
His very eyes he averted from her: not once 
did he look at her, though forced into the odious 
necessity of speaking to her several times ; and, at 
length, when she seemed disposed to construe our 


he adopted that same artifice for ridding himself 
of her detested company which has sometimes 
done seasonable service to a fine gentleman when 
called upon by ladies for the explanation of a 
Greek word—he hinted to her, pretty broadly, 
that the subject of our conversation was not 
altogether proper for female ears ; very much 
to the astonishment of Wordsworth and myself. 





SONNETS, WRITTEN IN EXILE. 


I. 
Man's heart may change, but Nature's glory never: 
And, while the soul’s internal cell is bright, 
The unclouded eye lets in the ceaseless light 
Of outer loveliness, to charm us ever, 
Though youth hath vanished; life a winding river, 
Lost in the shadowy woods; and the dear sight 
Of native hill, and nest-like cottage white, 


BY D,. L. RICHARDSON, 


| 
| 


If. 

Man's heart may change, but Nature's glory never: 

Strange features throng around me, and this shore 
Is not my fatherland ; yet why deplore 

This varied doom ?—all mortal ties must sever. 


| The pang is past ; and now, with blest endeavour, 


*Mid breeze.stirred boughs, whose crisp leaves gleam and | 


quiver, 
And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
Shall move my breast, save as a dream gone by ; 
Yet still I feel as I have felt of yore, 
And deem this earth an Eden. Yon blue sky— 
These gorgeous groves—this flower-ename!led floor 
Have decp enchantments for my heart and eye. 


I check the rising sigh, and weep no more, 

The common earth is here—these crowds adore 
That earth’s Creator; and how high soever 

O’er other tribes proud England’s hosts may seem, 


God's children, fair or sable, equal find 


A Father's love. Then learn, O man! to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind ; 

The world, thy home—each cause of strife, ® dream— 
Thy virtue, love—thy family, Mankind. 
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BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART Iv. 

Bentham’s father had thoughts of entering 
him at Merchant Taylors’ School, and with that 
view had taught him Lilly's Grammar. The 
manner in which he was to be educated was 
frequently discussed, and his father often em- 
barrassed him by attempts to make an exhibition 
of the boy’s talents. On one occasion, when 
dining at Dr Markham’s house, there was a con- 
yersation as to what “genius” meant. It was 
vague enough, as most of such discussions ge- 
nerally are; but Bentham was called upon, by 
his father and the rest of the company, to tell 
them his notions of genius. ‘ A pretty question 
to ask a poor, raw, timid boy,” said Bentham to 
me, when he told the story; “a boy who 
knew no more about it than he knew of the in- 
side of aman. I looked foolish and humbled, 
and said nothing ; but Dr Markham was a shal- 
low fellow, and Mr Cox, who was there, was a 
shallow fellow ;—they were satisfied with Latin 
and Greek.” It was, however, the intimacy 
existing between his father, Dr Markham, and 
Mr Cox, that decided Bentham’s going to West- 
minster School in 1755. Mr Cox was father of 
the master in Chancery. He then lived in a 
large house in Chancery Lane, having an en- 
trance also from Southampton Buildings. ‘There 
itwas that Bentham’s first conference with Dr 
Markham took place. “ It was,” he said, “an 
awful meeting—with three reverend doctors of 
divinity at once, in a large room—to whom a 
trembling lad was introduced, who had been 
talked of as a prodigy.” 

The discussion about “ genius” sadly puzzled 
Bentham. He was then between six and seven 
years old. He heard his father give a definition 
of “genius,” after long fumbling in his mind, 
and the definition left the subject darker than 
before. Bentham has more than once told me, 
that on this, as on many other occasions, his fa- 
ther’s attempts to shew him off led to extreme 
embarrassment and inward distress. He had no 
fancy to have his ‘ uncommon promise” thus 
drawn upon; and felt, naturally enough, like a 
scholar who, on some momentous occasion, when 
alleyes are fixed upon him, is discovered not 
to have learned his lesson, and is, in conse- 
quence, delivered over to disgrace. The ques- 
tion, “ What is genius?” haunted young Ben- 
tham for many years. No distinct conception 
could be attached toit; but, at the age of twenty, 
Helvetius’ book, Del’Esprit, having fallen into his 
hands, it occurred to him that Genius was a 
houn-conjugate, derived from the verb gigno, of 
Which the perfect tense was genui, and the 
— became sufficiently indicated. Horace’s 

ine, “ Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat 
tatrum,” did not bring any solution of the diffi- 


ty. But, to discover that genius meant in- 
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vention or production, was no small matter; 
and the discovery acted powerfully on Bentham’s 
mind. “ Have I a genius for anything? What 
can J produce?” That was the first inquiry he 
made of himself. Then came another: What 
of all earthly pursuits is the most important? 
Legislation, was the answer Helvetius gave. 
‘* Have I a genius for legislation?” Again and 
again was the question put to himself. He 
turned it over in his thoughts: he sought every 
symptom he could discover in his natural dis- 
position or acquired habits. ‘ And have I in- 
deed a genius for legislation? I gave myself the 
answer, fearfully and tremblingly—Yes!” 

I have noted this circumstance down almost 
in Bentham’s words, as illustrating the fact, that 
the pursuits of a life may be influenced by a word 
dropped carelessly from another person. Many, 
no doubt, there are who can trace, as I am able 
to trace, to a single phrase or suggestion, the 
shifting of the whole mental tendencies. <A 
solitary maxim has sometimes given a different 
colouring to a long train of thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

I give, in Bentham’s words, some more of his 
Westminster School reminiscences :—* The Mr 
Cox who has been mentioned was deemed a sort 
of awit. Dr Markham was preceptor to the 
King ; became Bishop of Chester; and after- 
wards Archbishop of York. He was concerned 
with Cox, and with a man of the name of Salter, 
a master of the Charter House, in the erection 
of the square in Dean’s Yard, which was intended 
for the parents of those children who wished to 
send their sons to Westminster School. But 
they found no tenants, except one woman, who 
was an aunt of Gibbon the historian. There 
was considerable opposition to the building of 
this square, especially on the part of Prebendary 
Wilson, who was a sort of popular preacher. He 
took to ‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ and delivered 
anti-loyal sermons. My father was a member 
of the Antiquarian Society ; and I, for a pun, was 
accustomed to call Mr Wilsen the Anti-squarian. 
The anti-squarians were right—the schene fail- 
ed ; and, when half-a-dozen houses were built, no 
new funds were forthcoming, and the houses 
were either pulled down or were left to decay. 
The consequence was, that most of the loss fell 
upon Cox, who himself lived in considerable state. 
Somehow or other, he was in debt to my father, 
and my father pressed hard upon him, and he 
complained of my fathers harshness ; a harsh- 
ness caused perhaps by his not receiving the 
money on application. But my father would 
say to me that Cox was a generous man, and 
that it was strange he did not make the accus- 
tomed present when he was selected as godfather 
to my brother Sam. Alas! | was perhaps the 


cause of my father’s severity ; an innocent em- 
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bezzlement of mine might have given occasion 
to it. I was probably the source of much suffer- 
ing to this poor Cox; and very, very wretched 
was [ from the thought. If I was involuntarily 
the instrument of pain to him, how much of 
anxiety and distress did he unintentionally in- 
flict upon me! It lasted for years; and the 
memory of it, with all its circumstances, is 
still vivid in my mind. It was in the year 
1757, when I had been about a year and a half 
at Westminster School, that the circumstance 
happened. It was at my brothers baptism ; 
and Mr Cox dined with my father. I was 
standing on the other side of the staircase, 
when he put a piece of paper into my hand with 
five guineas in it, saying—‘‘ Give this to your 
mother; she will know what todo with it.” At 
Westminster School, I had often heard of the 
money possessed and spent by the boys. Such 
money was called “a tip ;” and many a tip had 
they, but never a tip had I. My father had 
once given me 4s. 6d., of which I had spent a 
shilling, and another boy extorted the rest from 
me. It came to my father’s knowledge. “It 
was no use,” said he, coldly, ‘‘to give me money ;’ 
and he was rejoiced in, and availed himself of, 
every pretense to avoid giving me any. He 
might have safely given me a weekly allowance. 
I was made very uncomfortable, and thought the 
five guineas were a ‘‘ tip” forme. I put theminto 
my pocket,and went on spending them, siill fright- 
ened at what | wasdoing. I thought there would 
never be an end of my five guineas; so, as I 


was fond of chocolate, | ordered a large mess of 


it; and, having no room to myself, sought a re- 
tired place to «enjoy it; and the place | fixed on 
was a staircase leading to a solitary apartment. 
I was dreadfully afraid inquiries weuld be made 
about my chocolate. I was seen by a head boy, 
a sort of patron of mine, who asked me “if | 
had got a tip?” I was exceedingly anxious not 
to utter a falsehood, and I said, “ five—tive.” He 
thought it was five shillings; and I had a mo- 
mentary satisfaction in havirg avoided splitting 
upon that rock. I gave some money to a ser- 
vant. How was I haunted with the dread of be- 
ing discovered ; for, had my father found me 
out, I should have died with shame and vexa- 
tion ; it being like the sword of Damucles over 
me, in the shape of terror and remorse. My 
mind was full of thoughtful struggles, partly 


with a sense of guilt, partly a conviction of 


innocence. The money was clearly meant for me; 
and what did I see in the school? The utmost 
prosperity on the part of the boys; the utmost 
destitution on mine. ‘Then came the dread and 
distress at being the cause of my father’s resent- 
ment towards one, who had been so generous to 
me. Time did not remove the pain: | could not, 
even after I grew up to manhood, have confessed 
it to my father, so fond was he of invective ; 
and very long did my disquiet remain unsub- 
dued.” 

This incident is a striking illustration of the 
almost morbid sensibility of Bentham’s tempera- 
ment, Often have 1 heard him speak of this 
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event. It was a case in which he could not ob. 
tain the acquittal of his conscience ; and once 
he said to me—*“ The recollection of that money 
was like ‘the worm that never dieth,’ within 
me. 

Bentham remembered, with extraordinary ac. 
curacy, almost every boy and every event con. 
nected with Westminster School. It would be 
too much to give all the details which I have 
heard from his lips, but I will give an example 
or two. 

‘« Westminster School was a wretched place for 
instruction, I remember a boy of the name of 
Moysey; he was a great scholar, and famous in 
the school ; every eye wasturned upon him; yet 
he turned out good for nothing. A great Te- 
putation at Westminster was quite compatible 
with worthlessness. ‘here was one dull boy, 
Hammond, who became a member of the College 
of Cursitors. There was ason of the Stevens, 
who wrote about Shakspeare ; and one Selby, a 
marvellously stupid chap, who talked of nothing 
but hounds and horses; he was very like one of 
the devils calling out for water, in a picture of 
the Last Judgment. All his conversation was to 
utter yoix, yoiv. I was the least boy in the 
school but une, who was, | believe, a descend- 
ant of the Dearings, of the Civil Wars ; and the 
bigger lads took a pleasure in pitting us one 
against another. 

“There was one boy (Hindman) remarkable for 
strength: he could hold a heavy kitchen poker at 
arm's length for half an hour; he became after- 
wards a tenant at Browning Hill, but was so 
thoughtlessand extravagant, that hecould not pay 
his rent. He left the farm, and returned to it 
once as a beggar. 

“Our great glory was Dr Markham; he wasa 
tall, portly man, and ‘high he held his head 
He married a Dutchwoman, who brought hima 
considerable fortune. fle had a large quantity 
of classical knowledge. His business was rather 
in courting the great than attending to the 
school. Any excuse served his purpose for de- 
serting his post. He had a great deal of pomp, 
especially when he lifted his hand, waved it, 
and repeated Latin verses. If the boys per- 
formed their tasks well, it was well ; if ill, it 
was not the less well. We stood prodigiously 
in awe of him; indeed, he was an object of ado- 
He published a flaming ‘Tory sermon, 
which was much animadverted on in its day. 
Though Dr Markham never took cognizance of 
the lower school, yet my father was in the habit 
of settling the accounts with him, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining what he called his ‘ auspices. 

« The higherschool was divided from the lower 
by a bar, and it was one of our pastimes to get 
the cook to throw a pancake over it.” 

Bentham was entered in the upper second 
form ; beneath him were the under first, the 
upper first, and the petty. It was then the 
to place the new-comer under another boy, # 
whose fortunes he was attached ; and they were 
called substance and shadow. Bentham’s s#> 
stance was a lad of the name of Fakenhat, 
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the family of the Longfordsin Ireland. When 
he left, Bentham became substance, and had, for 
his shadow, Shipley, who afterwards took orders, 
and became Dean and Bishop of St Asaph’s. 

It was in his cause that Erskine so dis- 
tinguished himself. Bentham thus mentioned 
the affair :— 

“Shipley went to Christ Church, and was dis- 
missed for some irregularity or other. He 
applied to the King, and Lord Camden reversed 
the expulsion, and reinstated Shipley. I was 
present when Lord Camden gave his judgment. 
The Bishopof Durham ( Barrington) Was standing 
behind the bar, and hard was the rap he got 
upon his knuckles. Camden's phrasevlogy 
seemed very strange to me. His expressions 
were—‘ I am free to confess, &c.—‘1 am bold 
toaflirm that, on this point, Mr Shipley was con- 
demned unheard.’ ”’ 

Two sons of the Duke of Leeds—namely, 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, and Lord Francis 
Osborn, were among the Westminster scholars. 


The Duke came once or twice to see them: the 


Duchess came more frequently. She was the 
sister of the Duchess of Newcastle, whose hus- 
band was that foolish and ignorant Duke who 
wasthe Minister, and who spent a large fortune 
in gross eating and drinking, and said he did so 
for the good of his country, and in the service 
of his Majesty. One day, asthe Duchess of Leeds 
was traversing the play-ground where I| was 
amusing myself with other boys—one little boy 
amongst many great ones—the Duchess called 
me to her, and said—* Little Bentham! you 
know who I am.” I had no notion she was a 
great lady, and answered—*‘‘ No, madam, no! I 
have not that honour.” | found that some strange 
tale had been told of ry precocity, and my an- 
swer was thought very felicitous; and, not long 


afterwards, | was invited to go home with her | 


sons to the Duke's. I was full of ambition ; 
accustomed to hear myself puffed and praised ; 
and my father was always dinning into my 
ears the necessity of pushing myself forward 
—s0 he hailed this visit as the making of 
my fortune. A_ short time before dinner, 
1 was summoned up stairs to the Duke's 
apartment, where was a physician, to whom he 
said : — 

“* This is Bentham—a little philosopher.’ 

“*A philosopher!’ said the doctor; ‘ Can 
you screw your head off and on?’ 

“*No, sir!’ said I. 

“Qh, then, you are no philosopher.’ 

“Earl Godolphin, | remember, came in. I be- 
lieve he had been in office in Queen Anne's 
time. He was a thin, spindle-shanked man; 
very old. At dinner, my attention was excited 
by a Mr Trimmer, an humble dependant of the 
family, who sat at the bottom of the table, and 
wore gold lace like the rest ; for everybody wore 
cold lace then: but narrow was the gold lace 
worn by Mr Trimmer. At parting, he put a 
fulnea into my hand. 
when | went home. 
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I was to tell the story | 
I told the story of the | 
cuinea; and the guinea was taken from me for 





my pains. Many times I dined there after- 
wards, and always got my guinea; and always 
told the story ; and always lost my guinea on 
getting home. I was not indulged with the 
spending of any of my guineas, though I was 
indulged with a sight of them, and with being 
allowed to count them, which my father thought 
was a better thing; but J thought that what 
was mine was mine; and once I stole a 
guinea, They counted those that were left ; 
the theft was discovered ; I was in prodigious 
disgrace and ready to sink into the earth. My 
cousin Mulford, interceded for me, and, in pro- 
cess of time, my iniquity was forgotten, ’ 
Bentham’s father had a great desire that his 
son should excel in accomplishments. At seven 
years old, he was taught to dance, which was a 
serious punishment to him; for he was so weak 
that he could not support himself on tiptoes, 
Attempt upon attempt was made by his father 
to force the feeble boy to go through the 
dancing exercise ; but the ligaments which join 
the patelia were so weak, that they could 
scarcely sustain the body. In later years, the 
ossification of age overgrew the infirmity. I 
have often heard Bentham say he was the 
feeblest of feeble boys; but, sensible of his 
defects, he supplied them by thought and care, 
and no one was more alert or active than he. 
His adroitness served for strength : and physical 
infirmity was counteracted by intellectual ac- 
tivity. He played at marbles with his thumb- 
nail instead of his knuckle; and was a very 
tolerable fiddler, by the dexterity of his arm, 
though he wielded the bow with difficulty. It 
was yet more difficult for him to manage a small 
gun, with which he was supplied by his father, 
in order to learn the military exercise. The 
gun was called little and light; but Bentham 
found it large and heavy. There wasa corporal 
in the Guards, whose name was Maclean, and 
who was LBentham’s preceptor. Bentham’s 
father gave him a guinea for his services; a 
fact which I discovered in a memorandum 
book, and mentioned to Bentham, when he 
said— Well, that is the first time | ever heard 
of this; for my father used to think he had re- 
commended so many pupils to the corporal, that 
the corporal was bound to give me gratuitous 
lessons. My father did not intend to pay him, 
I know; and if others had paid the corporal as 
my father would have paid him, if he could, the 
corporal would have come but badly off.” 
Bentham’s father found him one day orna- 
menting capital letters ; so he insisted he should 
learn drawing. He had no taste for it ; and his 
father provided him with a most incompetent 
master, who knew nothing of the rationale of 
the art. Practice had enabled him to make 
tolerable trees ; but Bentham found his master’s 
trees intolerable—not like trees at all; and 
his master could find no words to explaia the 
laws of perspective, or the powers of light and 
shade. Bentham told his father that he should 
not break the commandment, which prohibited 
the making “the likeness of anything in the 
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heavens above or the earth heneath.” When 
he sought to learn the laws of optics, his master 
was wholly unable to explain them. He was a 
boy inquiring into the reason of everything ; 
and his master could give him no reasons at all. 
He wrote remarkably well, and was accustomed 
to hear himself quoted as a specimen of what a 
boy might do, in “running hand,” “text,” 
“‘ round text,” and so forth ; but his merits in 
this particular were, he thought, considerably 
embellished. ; 

Of music he was always fond. It was associ- 
ated with his early recollections and enjoyments. 
He played Corelli’s sonatas when he was very 
young ; and, to the end of his days, the music of 
Handel was delightful to him. Indeed, of har- 
mony he had an exquisite sense. ‘I hate the 
coarse unfeeling style of music. In playing I 
was afraid ef a keyed instrument: if I touched a 
false note by accident, I was forced to play the 
true one. I composed a solo for the fiddle. I 
never had patience to study thorough bass—its 
technicalities are so repulsive, like the a's and 
y's in algebra.” 

Except in the instance of music, his father 
studied none of his tendencies. He only dreamed 
of making his boy a great man; but, in the 
meanest sense of greatness. Bentham had ambi- 
tion enough, had it been wisely or kindly 
directed : but he could not cringe and creep as 
his father did ; and he bore in silence the close 
despotism which taught him to fear, but forbade 
him to love, that father. 

At Westminster School Bentham obtained 
considerable reputation for Latin verses. He of- 
ten prepared them for his aristocratic companions, 
But he was much oppressed by the other boys, 
and delighted when he could escape to Barking 
or anywhere, except to his father’s house. There 
was, however, one boy at Westminster, who 
played the part of protector to Bentham, and of 
whom Bentham always spoke with much affec- 
tion. He was of a high family, and talked to 
Bentham of his descent. Bentham and he had 
conceived a sort of aversion to each other, which 
lasted for some time; one day, they mutually 
confessed their dislike, and each finding the 
other blameless, they became intimate, and won- 
dered at their former aversion. They used to 
play at battledore together, and Bentham told 
me they had once kept up the shuttlecock 2,730 
times. So accurate was his memory of the most 
trifling occurrences of his boyhood. 

“I recollect the very spot now,” he said to 
me, not long before he died. ‘I wasthen in my 
dwarfish state; but most of the scenes of my 
joys and sorrows have been swept away.” 

Of other early amusements, he thus spoke— 

“Fishing is an abominable sport: waste of 
time associated with cruelty. Yet J fished ; 
I wanted new ideas, and new associations and 
excitements. 

“ | was member of a cricket club, of which 
Historian Mitford was the hero. I was a dwarf, 
and too weak to enjoy it. When sixteen, I grew 
a head.” 
























































In youth, Bentham accustomed himself to 
write in French, and he wrote with greater fa. 
cility than in English, He was not embarrassed 
by the choice of words, His want of a thorough 
acquaintance with the language he felt to be an 
advantage, as no difficulties presented themselves 
in the phraseology. He wrote boldly on; while 
in English, he was stopping to weigh the value 
of words, and thus soon got embarrassed. The 
scrupulousness of his phraseology will in fy. 
ture times be one of the great recommendations 
of his style. 

The fagging system was in full operation when 
Bentham was at Westminster School. He often 
spoke of its tyranny and cruelty, of its caprices 
and its injustice, with strongly excited feelings, 
‘©It was,” he said, “‘ a horrid despotism.” The 
little boys of the schools were subjected to all 
sorts of intolerant treatment ; they were sent 
to great distances whether with messages or not, 
In different departments of the school, the fagg. 
ing systein was «ifferent ; in some it was more, 
in some it was less, oppressive ; but oppression 
was everywhere. 

Bentham received strange impressions from 
his father as to other children of his acquaint. 
ance. One of them was a boy named Hutchin- 
son, who, in after life, wrote the interesting 
memoirs of his namesake Colonel Hutchinson, 
Bentham was taught to hold him in contempt, 
because he was his inferior in learning. Per- 
haps these demands on his dissocial affections 
only inspired him with a more diffusive philan- 
thropy: certain it is that the tone and tendency 
of his father’s counsels were little favourable to 
paternal influence upon a mind so susceptible 
and philosophic. 

Of the instruction, discipline, and usages of 
Westminster School, Bentham always spoke 
with reprobation. They were taught few useful 
and many useless things. The teachers were dis- 
tinguished by their aptitude for some one or 
other trifle which was valueless. One man, the 
son of a tapster, and thence called Tappy Lloyd, 
was wholly occupied in teaching prosody ; “a 
miserable invention,” said Bentham, “ for con- 
suming time.” Then Archbishop Williams’ com- 
ments on the Catechism was another school- 
book which they were called on to study, and 
learn by heart. When there was a jingle of verses, 
Bentham got on very well, but he dreaded the 
sight and abhorred the labour of committing to 
memory what he thought was dull and stupid 
prose; but he learned it to avoid shame oF 
punishment. “I never,” he one day repeated to 
me, “felt the touch of the rod at school—never 
—never. What the pain of being punished was, 
I never knew. My brothers and sisters were 
sometimes chastised by my grandmother; but I 
had no such experience.” 

There were, in Westminster School, masters 
who were perfect sinecurists. They were p#! 
fees for doing nothing; and Bentham’s impre* 
sion generally was, that the higher their rank, the 
less their efficiency. Bentham’s father sometimes 
rewarded his attention to his studies by escort 
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ing him to the inns and coffee-houses which he 
was in the habit of visiting. Many such little 
episodes in Bentham’s history he was fond of 
narrating ; as, for example :— 

«When I was at Westminster, my father 
took me with him to the Rainbow Coffee-House. 
There it was that the quality of the Scriveners’ 
Company mustered. The place was kept by one 
Jerry Hargreaves, and many were the jokes 


about him and the other Jerrys. In one corner | 


of the coffee-room sat a Mr Wilcock, a prodigi- 
ous favourite of mine, for he used to sing, to my 
extatic delight, “ Four and Twenty Fiddlers 
all in a Row.” He was a shrewd Scotsman 
withal, and in the court of assistants of the 
Scriveners Company. He never failed to be pre- 
sent at all feasts and festivals, and especially 
at the dinner of the 29th July, to which I was 
sometimes invited. There I saw my father work 
the miracle of whisking away three bottles of in- 
different and watery port, and replacing them by 
costly hock, which he did not allow to circulate 
beyond the three persons who, with himself, sat 
at the end of the table. I heard the fifth man 
grumble ; but the aristocracy cared not for his 
grumbling. It was one of my father’s master 
strokes of generalship. Under the plea of cater- 
ing for the many at the great dinner, the privi- 
leged few, among whom my father was, always 
managed to get for themselves an initiatory—a 
little dinner ; and the Scriveners’ Company paid 
for both. No man more ingenious than my fa- 
therin getting dinners ; and getting them for 
nothing ; and improving their character and 
their costliness. I remember when they got to 
turtle dinners ; and the next step was to send 
home turtle to their wives. Mrs Jezcbei (so 
Bentham named his stepmother) and Mrs Brown 
got their portion.” 

In 1758, Bentham had made such progress in 
Greek and Latin, that he was able to write a let- 
ter in both languages to Dr Bentham the Sub- 
Dean of Christ Church ; and I find the following 
inscription, copied in his father’s handwriting, 
which probably accompanied a copy of Bossuet’s 
“Oraisons Funebres.” 


AOyol ETITAa DEOL 
JEREMIEZ BENTHAM 
Optima Spei Puero decenni 
Ob eximios ingen)j et industria fructus 


In certamine literario Westmonaster 
Cal. Maij 1758 exhibitos 
EDV BENTHAM 
dis X* Oxon, Sub. Dec. 
Munusculum hoc 
L. M. D. 
Bentham preferred Greek to Latin; as the 
Greek expletives always came to his aid when he 
"as writing verses. In attempting English verse, 
he said he could only find two expletives to help 
‘m out of any metrical scrape, and they were 
O! and Sir! 
.; One of the visits which his father and he paid 
rs White Conduit House in 1758, Bentham thus 
tO tat It was a delightful visit. There 
“‘ acircular part, with little boxes around it, 
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where we used to drink tea, eat hot rolls, and 
sometimes went so far as to order a syllabub 
fresh from the cow. In those times there was an 
organ: but the unpaid put down the organ and 
suppressed the music. There was also a large 
tea ruom, somewhat on the Panopticon plan. 
This was an eye-sore to the unpaid, and they 
shut it up. It became afterwards a Methodist 
meeting house, and scenes of mourning and 
terror superseded the scenes of merriment and 
comfort.” 

Some months before Bentham was entered as 
a student at Oxford, his father took him there 
to witness Lord Westmoreland’s installation. I 
have heard him say that his respect for a place 
was measured by its distance from London, so 
that the proposal to visit Oxford was a most 
welcome one. They had for a companion a 
clergyman whose father had a postin the King’s 
kitchen ; and he supplied them with royal ginger- 
bread for the journey, a viaticum which the young 
traveller then tasted for the first time. Dr Her- 
bert Mayo had recommended that Bentham 
should be sent to St Juhn’s, as being celebrated 
for logic ; but some other influence decided for 
Queen's. 

On the 27th June, 1760, Bentham’s father set 
out with his son to settle him in Oxford ; and 
this is the entry in his Diary :—‘‘ June 27-28. 
Aujourd’hui ad midi, set out with my friend, Mr 
William Brown, and my son Jeremy, from Lon- 
don for Oxford. Lay at Orkney’s Arms, by Maid- 
enhead Bridge. Got to Oxford at dinner, apres 
midi. Entered my son a commoner at Queen's 
College ; and he subscribed the statutes of the 
University in the apartment of Dr Brown, the 
Provost of Queen's, he being the present vice- 
chancellor ; and, by his recommendation, I placed 
my son under the care of Me Jacob Jefferson, as 
his tutor—paying Mr Jefferson for caution- 
money, £8; entrance to Butler, &e., 108; ma- 
triculation, 17s. 6d.; table fees, 108. The age 
of my dear son, upon his being admitted of the 
University thisday, is twelve years, three months, 
and thirteen days. On the 29th, matin, a leglise 
of 8t Mary ; aprés midi, dined with the vice-chan. 
cellor at his own apartments at Queen's. 30th, 
Dined in commons at Queen's College with Mr 


| Jefferson and the rest of the fellows and gowns. 


men of the house. Paid for a commoner’s gown 
for my son, £1 : 12:6. Paid for a cap and tassel, 
7s. Expenses of journey to Oxford, £7: 5: 3.” 
Thus Bentham was a collegian at Oxford 
when only twelve years and a quarter old—an 
extraordinary age, or youth rather, for Univer- 
sity education ; but the precocity of Bentham’s 
talents was the cause. He was not only very 
young, but very short—-quite a dwarf—so that 
he was stared at in the streets wherever he went. 
Bentham, on account of his tender age, was 
not required to take the oaths ; and it relieved 
his mind from a state of very painful doubt. Kven 
then, the objections he felt against needless swear- 
ing were strong ; and the germs of his future 
writings on the subject of useless oaths were 
present to his thoughts. His scruples of con. 
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science were not always understood by those to 
whom he confessed them. Once his father led 
him to a place, such as he had been unused to, 
where he heard a person preaching in an un- 
wonted style :-— 

“ What place is this ?” inquired he. 

“ It isa Dissenting meeting-house,’ answered 
his father. 

«What! may we go there?” was the boy’s 
query. 

«We may just put our heads in,” replied his 
father. 

But the answer shocked Bentham. It was 
shuffling and insincere. If it was right just to 
put in the head, it was right, he thought, to put 
in the whole body ; and, if not right to put in 








the whole body, it was not right just to put in | 


the head. Bentham could not understand such 
inconsistency, such indifferent logic. In the 
latest years of his life he once said to me :— 

‘‘] never told a lie. I never, in my remem- 
brance, did what I knew to bea dishonest thing.” 

Jacob Jefferson, who was appointed to be Ben- 
tham’s tutor, was a morose and gloomy personage, 
sour and repulsive—a sort of Protestant monk. 
His only anxiety about his pupil was, to prevent 
his having any amusement. A very harmless 
battledore and shuttlecock, were one of the enjoy-. 
ments of Bentham ; but Jefferson made it a point 
to interrupt him, not for the purpose of calling 
him away to his studies, but solely to stop any 
pleasurable excitement. He forced him to read 
* Tully's Orations,” all of which he knew by 
heart; or the Greek Testament, which he had 
mastered years before; so that the tasks were 
alike an annoyance and humiliation, Jefferson 
felt pleasure in mortifying others ; and Bentham 
thought that his time was wasted without in- 
struction, Jefferson gave, or professed to give, 
what he called lectures on geography. ‘This was 
one of his lectures—‘* Where is Constantinople?’ 
and then he touched the part of the may, where 
Constantinople is, with a wand, 





(Jueen’s College | 


had, at this time, considerable reputation for its | 
logic ; and Bentham owned that Jefferson gave | 


him, out of Sanderson’s logic, some materials 
for correct reasoning. The English logic taught 
was Watts’, which Bentham always called “ Old 
woman's logic.” 
to ascertain what his pupils knew or knew not. 
Ile cared not whether they advanced or retro- 


graded. The philosophy they learned was from 
Rowning ; and they were amused by such para- | 


doxes as that “ water is as solid as a diamond,” 
Bentham took to the study of mathematics of 
his own accord, and without the assistance or 
even the knowledge of his tutor, who was always 
more ready to reprove than to encourage. He 
graduated his animadversions thus :— 

“Fie for shame!” that was for the slightest 
misdemeanour: then followed—* Fie, fie for 
shame!” and then, for some higher offence—“ Fie, 
fie, fie for shame!” increasing in solemnity of 
utterance. The tutor had a moruse and melan- 
choly look—very unlike another instructor of 
Bentham's, Dr Fothergill, who had a jolly rubi- 


But his tutor took no trouble | 
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cund complexion, though 'a very bashful man 
His conversation was pithless and insipid, In 
his old age, he took to himself a wife ; and jg 
was the general wonderment that he hal foung 
courage to ask anybody to marry him, 4, 
Jefferson took pupils for six guineas, ang 
his rival, Dr Fothergill, required eight, the 


| cheaper was selected by Bentham’s father, It 
| mattered little—the difference was only bet. 


ween Bavius and Maevius. The professors gene. 
rally spent all their mornings in useless routine, 
and all their evenings in playing cards. 

Having been introduced at Oxford, Bentham 
returned to Westminster school; but went 
finally to Oxford the following October. 

The narrow allowance which Bentham got 
from his father, did not enable him to live with. 
out incurring debt at Oxford ; and miserable he 
was when obliged to confess the fact to his 
father. Dr Bentham, who was the Regius Pro. 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
was the channel through whom the communica. 
tion was made; and a remittance of ten pounds 
was sent to relieve the student from his em- 
barrassments. Bentham had been a candidate 
at Westminster School for one of the nine 
vacancies to the University presentation; and 
Dr Bentham was one of the reverend examiners. 
Bentham stood out the last, and the least of the 
boys, and succeeded in obtaining the right of 
admission to King’s College ; but he was dwarf. 
ish, and so weak, that ill-usage was apprehended; 
and he did not go after all. The successful 
candidates were clad in a sclemn suit of black, 
and looked like old men. Bentham’s appearance 
was most singular, and attracted great attention, 
He was only between nine and ten years old ; as 
diminutive in figure as precocious in intellect; 
and wearing short breeches, skirted coat, and 
the rest of the costume of mature age. The 
procession passed before the dignitaries, who were 
seated in the hall of the school, with great for- 
mality. Among them was Dr Burton, the Jac- 
cus Etonensis, who was supposed to be an 
admirable Latin scholar, and whose reputation 
for ancient learning made him an_ object of 
special awe. He was scarcely less distinguished 
as a bon vivant, and for a habit of mixing qued- 
libet eum quolibet on the same plate. Bentham's 
father applied to Dr Bentham for a studentship ; 
but got for an answer that his patronage was en- 
gaged. Afterwards, he spontaneously offered 
one to Bentham ; who was so humbled by neglect 
and annoyance, and so desponding, that, after 
consulting his morose tutor, Mr Jefferson, he 
declined the favour which the doctor proffered. 

A memorandum of his father, at about this 
period, is curious:—‘* August 18, 1760.—Paid 
given son Jerry more than received back from 
him of the guinea I gave him to play 4 pool at 
quadrille.” 

‘Qh, I remember this’—on my calling the 
memorandum to Bentham’s attention—* Ths 
was at some aristocrat’s house, I never got #87 
money but to play at ecards; and only when | 
won money was | allowed to keep it; 80 thet? 
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jon for play was likely to be excited in me. } most melancholy state. 


But I was cured at Oxford, where they always 
forced me to pay when I lost ; but I never could 
get the money when I won; so | gave up the 
habit.” 

This was a very busy period in the life of Mr 
Bentham, senior. After the death of Bentham’s 
mother, his father took to wife-hunting ; and 
many were the women to whom he paid court. 
Some of those he pursued were abandoned, when, 
on inquiry, some deficiency in money, person, or 
reputation, was discovered. Bentham used to 
give a strange account of his father’s pursuit of 
wives. One there was whom he left when he 
discovered she had false teeth. Another, who 
had a black-eyed, forward daugiter, was pursued 
with the duuble purpose of winning the young 
lady for his son, and the mother for himself. 
Bentham heard of the project, and the project's 
sbhandunment ; at the same time, his father 
whispering to him that the lady was given to 
drink. Thenthere was a damsel who had £17,000 
of her own—but she refused ; and Mr Bentham 
told his son that she was crackbrained and guood 
for nothing. Another was a lady of title, who 
had a handsume house, a large garden, a pomp- 
ous greenhouse, a tine establishment of servants, 
and £1500 a-year: here his proposal met with a 
negative. Another was ahigh-church, intolerant, 
aristocratical lady ; but she turned a deaf ear to 
his fascinations, At last he took up with Mrs 
Abbott—a buxom widow, young, frangant, and 
sparkling. She was not unacquainted with all 
these adventures ; for he used to consult her, 
and seek comfort from her in his disappoint- 
ments; against which, at last, she provided a 
final and efficient remedy. The marriage pro- 
jects were among the few topics on which Ben- 
tham was ever consulted by his father. As they 
were all intended for the aggrandizement of the 
family, he thought their importance required 
family discussion, There were great things con- 
stantly schemed ; and a frequent promise was, 
that there was tu be a carriage with four horses 
instead of two! 

Among the persons to whom Bentham was 
introduced at Oxford, was Oldfield Bowles, a 
gentleman commoner of Queen’s College; a 
proud man, who received Bentham somewhat dis- 
dainfully. He was the patron of a place where 
the Hell-Fire Club was held ; a club somewhat 
characteristic of the then state of Oxford, It 
was a club of Unbelievers, Atheists, and Deists, 
who professed that, as they had a knowledge of 
their future destiny, it became them to prepare 
for it; and they used, it was said, to strip naked, 
and turn themselves reund before a huge fire. 
Infidelity was certainly very rife at Oxford, 
and exhibited itself in forms the most offensive. 
The hypocrisy of the place disgusted Bentham, 
and he spoke of that University with asperity to 
the end of his days. 

His father foreed him to take a part in many 
matters which were annoying to him. He sub- 
“cribed for him to the concerts, and required 

to attend, “I attended,” be said, ‘‘in a 
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I sat still while the 
music played: not a living soul had I to speak 
to. Unhappy while | was there, | was not less 
unhappy when I came away,” His father caused 
him many petty vexations. On one occasion he 
got into a Jong and angry dispute with a paper- 
hanger at Oxford, about papering Bentham’'s 
room ; and it ended in his sending paper down 
from town, This brought upon Bentham the ill. 
will of the Oxford paper-hanger ; who found many 
waysof sayingard doing,and causing others to say 
and do, unfriendly things. Thechamber which was 
the origin of the misunderstanding, was a very 
gloomy one. It looked into the cuurchyard, and 
was covered with lugubrious hangings. Ben- 
tham’s fear of ghosts, and of the visitations of 
spiritual beings, was strong upon him ; and the 
lugubriousness of the chamber and its neighbour. 
hood added to his alarms. But he was enabled to 
effect a change with another student, and got two 
guineas in addition, for his thirdings on account 
of his better furniture. His father was angry with 
the change; for with all his admiration of his 
son’s talents, he seems never to have had the 
slightest idea of the peculiarities of his disposi- 
tion and character. Once, at Oxford, going 
round to see the sights, his father took him inte 
the hall at Christ Church, where the students 
were all assembled at dinner. He compelled 
the timid boy to go from the bottom to the top 
of the hall, to walk round the tables, and to re- 
port whether he recognised any schoolfellow. 
Bentham was ready to faint—to sink into the 
earth with agony. His father was altogether in- 
sensible, and had nonotion thatthere could beany- 
thing improper in intrusion on such an occasion, 
© Q, would he but change places with me !” said 
the poor lad to himself; but he dared not give 
utterance to any such thoughts. His father 
thought it excellent strategy to force him into 
notice ; and, among other arrangements for that 
purpose, he sent him a silk gown to wear, while 
the other students wore gowns of stuff, 

A grievous annoyance to Bentham, at Oxford, 
was the formal dressing of the hair. ‘ Mine,” 
he said, “‘ was turned up in the shape of a kid- 
ney: a quinee or a club was against the statutes ; 
a kidney was in accordance with the statutes. 
I had a fellow-student whose passion it was te 
dress hair, and he used to employ a part of his 
mornings in shaping my kidney properly.” 

Generally speaking, the tutors and professors 
at Oxford offered nothing to win the affections 
of Bentham. Some of them were profligate ; 
and he was shocked with their profligacy : others 
were murose; and their moruseness alienated 
him: but the greatest part of them were ine 
sipid ; and he had no taste for insipidity. 

Among the few persons whom he remembered 
with pleasure, in talking of this period of his life, 
was a Mr Darling, who was a curate near An- 
dover, and whom he visited with bis father. He 
noticed Bentham with great kindness ; and Ben- 
tham, in return, applied to him one of Martial’s 
epigrams ; and, instead of the poets hero, in- 
serted the good clergyman's name. For this he 
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got no little praise ; and the visit was a succes- 
sion of enjoyments. He shewed to Bentham, 
among other things, a solar microscope. “ That 
man was rooted deep,” he said, “in everybody's 
affections ; and everybody lamented that no pre- 
ferment was given to so excellent a person. At 
last, preferment came, in the shape of the living 
of Wargrave, in Berkshire ; and everybody felt 
as happy as if some individual good fortune had 
been conferred on them.” 

If the teachings of the University were not 
very instructive, so neither were its amusements 
very interesting. Fishing was one of them. 
Bentham sometimes went to fish, as a relief from 
the weary monotony of existence. It brought 
some new ideas, and new occupations. At that 
time, a bubble on 
variety, and had a charm; and, to catch a min- 
now, was an interruption to the dulness of the 
day. But even the fishing sports partook of the 
system of neglect with which ali education was 
conducted. Generally a poacher was hired to 
go with a casting-net. He caught the fish ; and 
the youths went and got it dressed at a neigh- 
bouring inn. A few practised fly-fishing, who 
had skill] and strength. Bentham had neither the 
one nor the other. No living being could be 
thrown into a situation less congenial than his 
was. Once or twice he was asked to hunt and 
to shoot. Others killed partridges—he only 
killed time. He fired as often as the rest; but 
the flash of the gunpowder hurt his eyes. Too 
timid to confess his dislike to sports that were 
so popular, he generally found or made an ex- 
cuse for refusing to jointhem. In his later days, 
he applied his utilitarian philosophy to the sub- 
ject, and made the whole animal creation objects 
of his benevolent suggestions; insisting that their 
claims to be spared the unnecessary infliction of 
pain stood upon the same basis as the claims of 
man himself, 

All sorts of oppressions were exercised by the 
older on the younger students. 
tleman commoner asked Bentham to sup with 


One day a gen- 
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the water's surface was a | 





him ; and, after a magnificent supper, waylaid | 


him on his return home, in a narrow lane, and 
seriously cut his eye, walking abruptly away. 
For such affrays, there was neither interference 
nor redress. 

At Oxford, there was scarcely a companion 
in whose society Bentham could discover any 
pleasure. He found the College a stupid one, 
and the people in it as stupid. Mitford was a 
gentleman commoner there—Bentham only a 
commoner. They were members of the same 
breakfast club. Bentham thought his conversa. 
tion commonplace, and never expected he would 
become an author, He was distinguished by his 
good looks, and his personal strength. ‘1 took” 


said he, “ to Edward Cranmer, a descendant of 


Bishop Cranmer, in default of better company. 
But he was anoodle ; and there was another noodle 
of the name of Archer, who, with his brother, 
bought a commissioninthe Guards, which heafter- 
wards quitted,andbecameaparson. There wasone 
Poore, At fourteen he had a strong black beard. 





He had obtained one of the go!d medals at Win. 
chester, for a copy of verses; and this intoxicated 
him. He was quite jealous if I spoke to any- 
body but him ; when. all of a sudden, he took to 
another youth, and discarded me entirely. The 
boy’s name was Bower, whose elder brother oy 
cousin became distinguished at the Chancery 
bar. There was a staid, sober fellow, of the 
name of Burleigh. His father was aparson; and he 
became a parson in turn. There was Stilling. 
fleet—a proud priest, holding his head aloft jp 
the air. There was aman of the name of Skip, 
who had some cleverness and some knowledge ; 
and, after taking a bachelor’s degree, he went 
to Edinburgh—learnt more—returned toOxford, 
and became M.A. At Edinburgh he picked up 
a little unbelief, which he retailed at Oxford on 
his return. We had Nicholls of Barbadces, who 
afterwards got arural deanery. He was a great 
dandy, but an ugly little fellow, who had reach- 
ed man’sestate. He led me, now and then, into 
his chambers ; and there, for the first time, I saw 
Hume's history, which was a great treat to me, 
There was a gentleman commoner, who took to 
me alittle—De Sellis,aSwiss. Hischambers were 
underneath mine. He took in the Annual Regis. 
ter, which had then just appeared. I was a 
child; he a man; so we had few ideas in common: 
but the Annual Register delighted me. There 
was a little party that moved round Dr Smith, 
who knew something of chemistry, and read lec- 
tures on chemistry to asmall class. I would have 
given one of my ears to have attended him: but 
that was out of the question. This little party 
were proud of their distinction. One of them 
was Wynn of Wales; and another, Bishop 
Bathurst, a di-tinguished character. 

“It was at Poore’s chambers that I met Horse- 
ley. Poore was excessively vain, He was a pro- 
teye of Harris, the author of Hermes. Harris’ 
son, the first Earl of Malmesbury, was then at 
Oxford: much too great a man to speak to me; 
but Poore had access to him. Poore talked a 
great deal about music, and was admitted to 
HTarris’ concerts. Horseley was a man of free 
conversation; he was proud and _ insolent. 
Poore was a professed, nay, an ostentatious un- 
believer. Horseley’s discourse was such as none 
but an unbeliever could use. Wilberforce knew 
his character; he had a perfect abhorrence of 
Horseley, and I have heard him call him ‘a dirty 
rascal,’ and ‘a dirty scoundrel.’ Poore used to 
boast to me, that he had made Franklin a Pla- 
tonist; and he boasted loudly of the feat. I told 
him he had turned a wise man away from useful 
pursuits, to pursuits that were of no use at all. 
I dare say Franklin heard him very quietly, and 
was not moved in the least. There were two 
St Johns there. Goodyear St John, if he had 
ever learned anything, had forgotten it all. His 
life was one of gaming, drinking, and strumpeting- 
He used to take me by the heels and hold me, 
my head downwards; and I remember losing half- 
a4-guinea in consequence, which fell out of my 
pocket. He became a parson, as there were liv- 
ings in the family ; so did another drunken 
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fellow of the name of Popham. There was a 
young wag called Crop, who was also a debauché. 
| do not know what became of him, but I re- 
member he got a lecture from the Monk Jeffer- 
gon, who told him he would bring his father’s 

ay hairs with sorrow to the grave. “No! I 
sha’n't,” said he ; “‘my fatherwearsa wig.” There 
was another sot, Lechmere, who used to drink 
till his eyes became purple, like Sheridan’s. He 
cameintoparliament. They were all eitherstupid 
or dissipated. I learnt nothing. I played at 
tennis once or twice. I took to reading Greek 
of my own fancy; but there was no encourage- 
ment: we just went to the foolish lectures of our 
tutors, to be taught something of logical jargon. 

When Bentham was thirteen, he wrote some 
Latin verses on the death of George II., and the 
advent of George III. They made some noise, as 
being the composition of so young a person; and 
were given, by Chamberlain Clarke, to Sir John 
Hawkins, in order that he might obtain Dr John- 
son’s opinion of them. That opinion was sent 
to Oxford, that Bentham might benefit by his 
corrections. Bentham himself said of his Ode— 
“It wasa mediocre performance, on a trumpery 
subject, written by a miserable child. It was, 
perhaps, as good as those which were accepted.” 

I have, however, in Dr Johnson’s handwrit- 
ing, his observations on the Ode. Ile suggests 
some alterations, but concludes by saying— 

“When these objections are removed, the copy 
will, I believe, be received ; for it is a very pretty 
performance of a young man.” 

Illustrative of Bentham’s situation at Oxford, 
is the following, addressed by him ((Etat 13) to 
his father, on 

“ Tuesday, 30th June, 1761. 

“Dear Papa,—I have sent you a declamation 
Ispoke last Saturday, with the approbation of 
all my acquaintances, who liked the thing itself 
very well, but still better my manner of speaking 
it. Even a bachelor of my acquaintance went 
so far as to say that he never heard but one speak 
a declamation better all the time he has been in 
College ; which, indeed, is not much to say as, 
perhaps, you imagine, for sure nobody can speak 
worse than we do here; for, in short, ’tis like 
repeating just so many lines out of a Propria 
que Maribus. 1 have disputed,too, in the Hall 
once, and am going in again to-morrow. There 
also [ came off with honour, having fairly beat 
of, not only my proper antagonist, but \the 
moderator himself; for he was forced to supply 
my antagonist with arguments, the invalidity of 
which I clearly demonstrated. I should have 
disputed much oftener, but for the holidays or 
eves, that happen on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays; and, besides, we went three times 
into the Hall before we disputed ourselves, that 
ve might see the method. Indeed, I am very 
‘orry it did not come to my turn to dispute 
‘very disputation day ; for, for my own part, I 
desire no better sport. I wish you would let me 
‘ome home very soon, for my clothes are dropping 
off my back ; and if I don’t; go home very soon, 


‘0 get new ones, I must not go down stairs, they 
40 LEXVIJLeeVOL, VII. 
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are so bad ; for as soonas one hole is inended 
another breaks out again ; and, as almost all the 
commoners either are gone for the vacation, or 
will goin a day or two's time, very little busi- 
ness will be going forward. Pray, give me an 
answer very soon, that I may know whether I 
am to wear clothes or go inrags. Pray, givemy 
duty to grandmamma, and love to dear Sammy, 
and represent the woful condition of one who 
is, nevertheless, your dutiful and affectionate 
son, 
“J, Benruam. 


“T should be glad to know yours and Mr 
Skinner’s opinion of Higgenbroccius. 

‘Pray, see if you can make out this thing, 
which is strictly true here :— Nostra parva ursa 
non solum est rus, vel, sed etiam opurtet ego. 

“Pray, excuse my not writing over my de- 
clamation. 

“From Queen's College, Oxford.” 


The following amusing Oxford story I find in 
Bentham’s MSS, of this period :— 

‘Among the curiosities in the museum at 
Oxford, a certain cicerone, who was entertairing 
some strangers with the inspection of the con- 
tents of that repository, came at last to an old 
sword, deeply enriched with the precious rust of 
antiquity. 

‘“«« This sword,’ says he—‘ ay, let me see—yes, 
this sword is the very sword that Balaam slew 
the ass with.’ 

“¢T beg pardon, sir,’ observed one of the 
company, ‘ for interrupting you; but my notion 
had all along been that the ass had found a friend 
to intercede for him, and that, as to all but a 
sound drubbing, poor dapple came off with a 
whole skin.’ 

‘“«T am speaking of the common accounts we 
have of that celebrated transaction; but, perhaps, 
these valuable archives may have furnished you 
with some more authentic evidence to shew that 
the intercession of the ass’ friend was attended 
with like consequences to those of Don Quixote’s 
interposition in favour of the young ploughboy 
that was receiving discipline from his father.’ 

««<« Indeed, sir,’ replied the cicerone, ‘] know 
no more of the business than every gentleman 
present knows. It wasmy mistake. What you 
say is right—the ass was not slain. This sword, 
therefore, is the sword he would have slain the 
ass with, if he could have got one.’ ” 

In 1763, being then about sixteen—a rare 
honour for so young a lad—Bentham took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He had, for some 
time, been in possession of a small exhibition, 
amounting to about £20 a-year. 

When Bentham came to town from Oxford, 
his father insisted upon his attention to the 
dancing-master ; and, though he hinted at his 
repugnance, it was in vain. 

“© ] never can make out this figure of eight,” 
he said, “which the dancing-master will have 
me to learn. If the other dancers will stand 
still—if they will consent to be —* 
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little while—I will make the figure of eight 
around or about them ; but, as they are always 
moving, I know not where to find them.” 

With all his love and admiration of his son, it 
is strange how Mr Bentham should have so com- 
pletely failed in obtaining his confidence. Never 
were two natures more unlike. The one all tre- 
pidation and susceptibility; the other rude, bold, 
and reckless. The consequence was, that Ben- 
tham never opened his heart to his father. He 
could not even communicate to him his sorrows, 
Bentham was more than once penniless. All 
his money was stolen from him at Oxford by the 
person who made his bed. He never breathed 
a word of the calamity; for his father had no 
idea of a misfortune without connecting with 
it the condemnation of a fault, and never al- 
lowed an opportunity to pass of attaching blame. 


— 


Bentham’s temperament led him to seek or to 
find excuses or consolations for errors and for 
afflictions: his father found, in both, motives for 
condemning the sinner or the sufferer. [| fing 
the latest letters to his father commence with 
the words— Honoured Sir.” He liked this 
formality, evenfrom ason. Few people paid him 
voluntary respect ; and he was glad to get the sem. 
blance of it, whenever and wherever he eould, 
He used to reproach his son for being an object 
of contempt to the ladies, 

“Jtis I,’ said he, “ who know how to fascinate 
the ladies.” 

But the ladies who visited his father were 
such as Bentham had no wish to fascinate; and 
his dislike to their insipidity was attributed to 
mauvaise honte. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BROKEN VIOLIN. 


From the French of Bcranger. 


Come, my poor dog! my faithful beast, 
Come, eat, despite thy master’s sorrow; 

I've yet one cake leit from the feast— 
Black-bread must be our fare to-morrow. 


The foreign foes, whom treach’ry’s hand 
Hath made our Lords this vale within, 

Have bid me play; when their command 
I spurn’d, they broke my violin! 


Oft it the village concert made— 
Now, farewell tetes and happy days! 
Who'll lead the dame beneath the shade? 
What now the glance of love shall raise ? 


The strings my fingers lightly prest, 
Ott on the marriage morn so yay, 

Told to the blushing fair one’s breast 
The coming bridegroom's trim array. 


Now, in the barn or ‘neath the tree, 
The Sunday will seem sadly long! 
And can the vintage prosperous be, 
Commenced without the cheerful song ? 
Devonport. 





Its notes made legs each wearying toil, 
And eas‘d the ills the peasants found ; 
For nobles, taxes, barren soil, 
Its voice consol’d the hamlets round. 


To fiercest hates it friendship taught— 
Of bitterest tears it still’d the flow; 

No sceptre upon earth ere wrought 
Such blessings as my little bow. 


But now the savage stranger race 

Have roused my soul against their yoke; 
A musket! that shall well replace 

The vioiin they here have broke. 


And all my triends from whom I go 
Will say, if I should fall for France, 

‘* He would not that a brutal foe 
Should on our ruins gaily dance.” 


So come, my dog! poor faithful beast, 
Come, eat, despite thy master’s soriow ; 
I’ve yet one cake lett from the teast-— 
Black-bread must be our fare to-morrow. 
J.. F. 


LINES WRITTEN IN DUNFERMLINE CHURCILYARD. 


“ Ricu With the spoils of Time,’ this scene 

A thousand homilies is worth ; 

For thoughts of “ that which once hath been,”’ 

And what the future may bring forth, 

Here crowd upon the gazer’s mind 

With such an overpowering rush 

As doth recall the mighty gush 

Of that lifegiving, wondrous wind 

Which swept across the w hitened bones 

Of Israel's host of slaughtered ones 

And, with its potent intiuence, 

From that blanched, dry, unsightly mass 

Betore the astonished Prophet's sense 

Made, as it w ere, an army pass, 

Here, underneath our feet, there 

The dust of twice three centuries, 

Here Bruce and Denmark's Sainted maid 

Mingle their clay with common men 

Tili God shal! call them Up again, 

His ee pion al in sorrow, laid 
swonoured head ; 

Aud here the hoary hawthorn stands 


lies 





He planted with his patriot hands, 

To mark the consecrated spot 

Where I have often shed a tear 

Over the sacred, hallowed bier 

Of her who ne’er shall be forgot 

By Scotland’s faithful sons, who know 
That to her blessed stock they owe 
Freedom's best triend—oppression’s foe. 
Here stands the darkly scarred remains 
Of one of Scotland's proudest fanes ; 
Which stern, uncompromising Knox, 
Ah, too severely ! made to teel 

That fierce iconoclastic zeal 

Which makes us half regret the blocks 
To which our fathers wont to kneel ; 
And gilds, with colours warm and bright, 
And yet subdued, (like the soft light 
Which through a painted window streams, ) 
All that long since hath passed away, 
And decks, with 4 misleading ray, 

Even Superstition’s most pernicious dreams. 
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MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY.* 


Ip any man of the present age has come 
under the denunciation, ‘* Wo unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you,” it is Sir 
Samuel Romilly. And yet he fulfilled his apostle- 
ship, and enjoyed the general esteem, throughout 
a long public life, by no arts of compromise, by 
no trimming or truckling to the great, or court- 
ing popular favour. Honour was thrust upon 


him, unlooked for and unsought. The secret of 


the great social success of Romilly is honourable 
to human nature as well as to a character 
in which all good and kindly elements were most 
happily commingled. To a sound intellect he 
united a judgment calm and dispassionate; a 
mind of singular rectitude; and, with the most 
honourable feelings, a remarkable gentleness 
and tenderness of disposition, Modesty tempered 
his well-regulated ambition ; and, in one word, it 
may be said that, throughout his career, he found 
sterling honesty to be the best policy, without 
once thinking of regulating his conduct by the 
seifish tenorof the maxim. Great power of appli- 
cation, and of regular unremitting industry, gave 
efect to the higher qualities of his mind; though it 
isprobable that, in the latter years of his life espe- 
cially, his arduous professional engagements and 
parliamentary duties were more harassing and 
incessant than was consistent with the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of mentaltranquillity. At the 
time of his lamented death, his friend, Mr Wil- 
berfurce, in his diary, regrets that Romilly had 
not allowed himself even the rest of the Sabbath, 


ashe had urged upon him; not for the sake of | 


his soul, but for the healthful preservation of his 
intellect. ‘The early domestic circumstances of 


Romilly were well adapted to the favourable de- | 


velopement of his mind and disposition. He was 


dursed in the bosom of peace, love, and com- | 
petence; blessed abundantly with every real | 


blessing of life; and, until within a few weeks 
of his end, he might have been pronounced one 
of the happiest as well as the most honoured 
among the eminent men of his age. The details 
of Romilly’s early and domestic life will, we 
venture to think, ultimately be found the 
most instructive as it certainly is the most 
‘aptivating portion of this autobiography: for 
such the work may be described ; which consists 
Mlely of a narrative and diary kept by Romilly, 
and selections from his correspondence. His 
“ns are merely his editors ; and, in this capa- 
“ity, so far are they from being intrusive, that 
the reader is often left to wish for more copious 
information, and farther -explanations of the 
text. They have, however, avoided vagueness 
ind obscurity, by publishing the narrative en- 
ng Tt is charmingly written, possessing all 
™ simplicity and truthfulness of Franklin’s 
‘ttobiography, with greater tenderness of senti- 
oer moral beauty ; nor can we better de- 
~~ *e work than in the words of Romilly’s 
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friend, Dumont, when he was consulted on the 
propriety of publishing it :— 

“ There is, I think, no other werk of this kind which 
could produce the same moral effects upen a youthful 
mind. On one side we see great talents, great repota. 
tion, and ample fortune; and, on the other, an obscure 
Origin, scarcely any education, years lost,—and all these 
disadvantages overcome by unwearied application, and 
by efforts constantly directed towards the same end. It 
isa lesson composed entirely of facts, worth more than 
volumes of moral sentiments; to which none ot those 
pretences, by which young people commonly reconcile to 
themselves their own nothingness, can be suggested as an 
answer, Nor does the example stop here, During 
twenty years, no one enjoved happiness surpassing his, 
and this of a kind to be described by } 
it. . . A charm is spre ad « 
and it leaves in the maind a feeling of ailection for the 
author; and this because he displays himself without 
pretension, and because the picture he draws relates only 
to those moral feelings, those private virtues, which 
every one can imitate, and to that domestic life, the 
happiness of which, as it is derived from the purest and 
most amiable feelings, creates Jealousy in the breast of 
no one, Mere men of the world will probably disbelieve 
it: in their eyes it will appear a romance, but one that 
will not offend them ; and, by the middling ranks, the 
most numerous class of society, these memoirs will be 
read with the same feeling as that which dictated thei 
composition. 

‘* As to the memoirs of his Parlimentary life, I should 
have still fewer doubts about them,” 


in alone who felt 


whole work, 


It is no ordinary work which may justly de- 
serve this character from an able and accom- 
plished man, who had been the intimate and conti- 
dential friendof Romilly, fromtheir youthupward, 

Romilly was descended of a French Protestant 
family, who possessed “ a pretty good landed 
estate” near Montpelier. At a very early age, 
his grandfather made a journey to Geneva to 
receive the sacrament ; and from thence he came 
tu London, giving up country, parents, and inhe- 
ritance, that he might enjoy treedom of worship. 
In London, he became a wax-bleacher ; married 
the daughter of a French refugee; and left a 
large family, slenderly provided for. Romilly’s 
father was the youngest son. Tle was bred a 
jeweller in London, and worked as a journeyman 
in Paris, where he saved money to make an excur- 
sion to the seat of his ancestors. The descend- 
ants of the refugee French Protestants naturally 
clung together, and formed a little society among 
themselves. ‘The mother of Romilly was the 
daughter of a refugee; and his father obtained 
her hand, after long opposition from her wealthy 
kindred, who, though she had no fortune, were 
averse to the match, where the only expectations 
of the young man were to rest upon industry, 
honesty, youth, good health, and long-tried af- 
fection. Of his father, Romilly always speaks 
with the warmest filial regard. 


Naturally, my father was of the most cheerful and 
happy disposition, always im good humour, always kind 
and indulgent, always, even in the worst circumslances, 
disposed to expect the best, enjoying all the good he met 
with in life, and consoling himself under adversity with 
the hope that it would not be of long duration, , . + 


He was very religious, but his religion was without 
2H2 
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austerity: and, though he did not fail to read prayers in 
the midst of his family every Sunday, he attached much 
less importance to the forms of religion than to the sub- 
stance of it; and the substance he thought consisted in do- 
ing good to our fellow-creatures. Hischarity far exceeded 
the means of his fortune, and he sometimes indulged it to 
a degree which cold discretion might tax with impiu- 
dence. ° ° ; ° ° ° - 

He used often to talk to his children of the pleasure of 
doing good, and of the rewards which virtue found in it- 
self; and from his lips that doctrine came to us, not asa 
dry and illusive precept, but as a heart-felt truth, and as 
the fruit of the happiest experience, 

All my father’s favourite amusements were such as his 
home only ¢ auld afford him. 


well-chosen, library. Ile was an admirer of the fine 
arts, but pictures being too costly for his purchase, he 
limited himself to prints; and in the latter part of his 
life, as he grew richer, indulsing himself in this innocent 
luxury to a degree perhaps of extravagance, he had at 
lasta very large and valuable collection, 
sure in gardening, and he hired a small garden, in which 
he passed in the suromer most of the few leisure hours 
which his business afforded him. 


The delicate health of the mother of this es- 
timable family, who lost many of herchildren, left 
Romilly and his brother and sister to the care 
of a kind and pious female relation ; one of those 
benevolent fairies that bless so many virtuous 
families of the middle rank, under the name of 
aunt or cousin, The picture of Romilly’s youth 
would be incomplete without these adjuncts. 


Mrs Margaret Facquier had lived in our family ever 
since my mother’s marriage. She taught us to read, and 
to read with intelligence; though the books in which we 
were taught were ill suited to our age. 
Spectator, and an English translation of Telemachus, are 
those which T recollect our having in most frequent use, 
But this kind relation had too bad a state of health to 
attend tous constantly. During the last forty vears of 
her life, it seldom happened that many weeks passed 
without her being confined to her bed, or at least to her 
room. ‘The care bf us, upon these occasions, devolved on 
a female servant of the name of Mary Evans, who was 
il-qualified to give us instruction or to cultivate our un. 
derstandings; but whose tender and affectionate nature, 
Whose sensibility at the sufferings of others, and earnest 
desire to relhheve them to the utmost extent of her little 
means, could hardly fail to improve the hearts of those 
who were under her care. 

Perhaps there hardly ever existed three persons more 
affectionate, more kind, more compassionate, and whose 
sentiments and whose example were better calculated to 
inspire every soft and generous affection, than these two 
excellent women and our most excellent father. It was 
under the influence of these examples that we passed our 
earliest: years; as for my mother, she was incapable, 
froim the bad state of her health, of taking any part 
in our education, 

The servant whom I have mentioned was to me ir: 
the place of a mother. IT loved her to adoration. I re- 
member when quite a child, kissing, unperceived by her, 
the clothes which she wore; and when she once enter- 
tained a design of quitting our family and going to live 
with her own relations, receiving the news as that of the 
greatest misfortune that could betall me, and going up in- 


to my room in an agony of affliction, and imploring God | 


upon ny knees to avert so terrible a calamity, 


The training of these excellent persons could 
not have been wholly unexceptionable ; for, from 
earliest infaney, devils, ghosts, and witches, had 
obtained possession of the imagination of Romilly. 
and become a source of horror and torture to the 
sensitive and thoughtful child, Though nothing 
could be more serene and tranquilly happy than 
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He was fond of reading, | 
and he had formed for himself a small, but a tolevably | 


He took plea- | 


The Bible, the | 


the life of this excellent person for many a year, 
yet there was an original germ of despondency 
in his mental constitution ; and, along with the 
superstitious and gloomy terrors which hannted 
his boyhood, came the fear of the death of those 
he loved, and especially of his father. But these 
were but clouds in the sunshine ; and the imagin- 
ation of the boy was ‘as often busied with the 
brightest creations.” 

| Sir Samuel Romilly was one of the many emi- 
nent men who are self-educated. He had been 
taught to read, as we have seen, by his female 
relative ; and he went very early to a schoo! 
| kept by a French refugee—a man ignorant, 
| harsh, and pretending ; who could 





As soon have doubted that food is the proper remedy 
for hunger, as that blows and stripes are the only 
genuine promoters of goodness, and incentives to virtue. 
Krom the nature of the school may be conjectured what 
was, in general, the description of the scholars. They 
consisted, principally, of the sons of all the barbers, 
bakers, and butchers in the neighbourhood ; and the 
superior gentility of my father’s trade was, I believe, the 
contemptible motive for the favour which we experienced, 
At this miserable seminary we continued for several 
years, and the only acquisitions that we made at it were 
writing, arithmetic, and the rules of the French gram. 
mar, The more familar use of that language we ac. 
quired at home; it being a rule established by my father, 
that French should be spoken in the family on a Sunday 
morning, the only time which a constant attendance to 
business allowed him to pass with us. 


Of Latin, which his father was desirous that 
he should acquire, as he wished him to enter the 
profession of the law as an attorney, Romilly 
then knew as much as his master, which was 
exactly nothing. The law was, unfortunately 
for his father’s scheme, embodied, to young Ro- 
milly, in the repulsive person of a Mr Liddel, a 
thriving attorney of Threadneedle Street :— 

A shortish fat man, with a ruddy countenance, which 
always shone as if besmeared with grease; a large wig 
which sat loose from his head ; his eyes constantly half 
shut and drowsy; all his motions slow and deliberate ; 
| and his words slabbered out as if he had not exertion 
| enough to articulate. His dark and gloomy house was 
filled with dusty papers and voluminous parchment 
deeds; and in his meagre library I did not see a single 
volume which I should not have been deterred by its ex- 
ternal appearance from opening, The idea of a lawyer 
| and of Mr Liddel were eo identified in my mind, that I 
| looked upon the profession with disgust, and entreated 
| my father to think of any way of life for me but that; 
| and, accordingly, all thoughts of my being an attorney 

were given up as well by my father as myself. 

Commerce was the next destination of the 
future eminent lawyer and legislator. His god- 
| father was Sir Samuel Fludyer, a cousin-germaa 
| of his father—a man who, from a very humble 
beginning, had attained the highest civic digni- 
"ties: been created a baronet, and elected a Mem- 
_ ber of Parliament for the City of London, The 
appointment of clerk in his counting-house might 
have led to brilliant fortune; and Romilly, ac- 
cordingly, commenced the study of merchants 
accounts, His expected patron died suddenly of 
apoplexy, and the incipient clerk applied his sk 
to keeping his father's books, which he did for 
two years ; occasionally also taking orders, 4 
waiting upon customers. His leisure, of ¥ 


he had a good deal, was spent in desultory but 
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not unprofitable reading, though it led to what 
js, we believe, a very common and but seldom a 
very deplorable consequence. 

Ancient history, English poetry, and works of criticism, 
were, however, my favourite subjects; and poetry soon be- 
gan to predominate over them all. After a few attempta, 
[ found myself, to my unspeakable joy, possessed of a toler. 
able faculty of rhyming, which I mistook for a talent for 
poetry. I wrote eclogues, songs, and satires, made trans. 
jation of Boileau, and attewpted imitations of Spenser. 
My feeble verses and puerile images were received with 
the most flattering applause by my family, and afforded 
supreme delight to myself, I was soon persuaded that | 
possessed no inconsiderable share of genius, My father’s 


yusiness became every day more unpleasant to me, and I |} 


lamented that I had not been educated for some profes- 
sion connected with literature. I considered that it was 
not yet too late for me, with an abundance of zeal, to 
make a very great progress. I determined, therefore, 
when I was between fifteen and sixteen years of age, to 
apply myself seriously to learning Latin, of which I, at 
that time, knew little more thau some of the most fami. 
liar rules of grammar. Having made myself tolerably 
master of the grammar, I was fortunate enough to meet 
with a very good scholar in a Scotchman of the name 
of Paterson, who kept a school, in Bury Street, 8: 
James's, and who became wy instructor, 

In the course of three or four years, Romilly 
had read, by himself, every prose classic writer ; 
and when he came to Ovid and Virgil, from whom, 
among the other Latin poets, he attempted poeti- 
cal translations, he relates, with instructive sin- 
cerity :— 

They appeared to me to have such merit, that I re. 
member reading with triumph, first Dryden’s translation, 
and then my own, to my good-natured relations, who 
concurred with me in thinking that I had left poor Dry. 
den at «2 most humiliating distance ; a proot certainly, 
not of che merit of my verses, but of the badness of my 
judgment, the excess of my vanity, and the blind partial. 
ity of my friends, 

He also attempted Greek, but soon gave it 
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took the eldest under his guardianship, and Sir Thomas 
the youngest; but a few years only passed before death 
reduced them both to a second orphanage. Their 
sprightly society and amiable dispositions contributed 
most essentially to the happiness of us all. 

The eldest, particularly, added to the utmost sweetness 
of temper, extraordinary accomplishments and uncommon 
beauty. Her charms were really most captivating, and 
both my brother and myself felt the effecta of them, 
Mine, however, was the love of a child, and seon yielded 
to my brother's more earnest passion, which increased 
and strengthened with time, and was many years after. 
wards rewarded by marriage. They have ever since 
lived happy in each other and in their children, sur. 
rounded at this moment by eight of them, and having 
never for a single instant had their harmony interrupted. 





The death of a rich relation of Romilly’s 
mother, who left liberal legacies to every mem- 
ber of the family, raised his views, and finally 
| led to the adoption of that profession of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament. ‘The world 
may join with him in blessing the memory of 
this generous and judicious friend ; since, with- 
out his legacy, the upright statesman, the en- 
lightened and philanthropic legislator, would, in 
all probability, have been condemned to wear 
out his life in some way which must have greatly 
narrowed, if it did not wholly impede his public 
utility. 

Before following Romilly into professional and 
public life, we must look again on the charming 
domestic pictures which embellish the early por- 
tion of his narrative :— 

Upon receiving so large an accession to his fortune, my 
father removed out of his country lodgings into a house, 
still however at Marylebone; though, by the increase ot 
the new buildings, it had ceased to be the country, and 
Was merely the outskirts of London. There our whole 


family now resided throughout the year, what had been 
our town-house being appropriated entirely to business. 





up; though he carefully read the best Greek 
historians, orators, and philosophers, in the Latin 
versions usually found in class bovks. His 
general education was, in the meanwhile, pro- | 
ceeding most auspiciously, in a happy and cheer- 
ful home. 

My reading had been so various, that I had acquired 
wine slight knowledge of a good many sciences. Travels 
had been one of my favourite subjects; and, as I seldom 
read either travels or history without maps before me, I 
had acquired a tolerable stock of geographical know- 
ledge. J had read, too, a good deal of natural history, | 
and had attended several courses of lectures on natural | 
philosophy, given by Martin, the optician in Fleet Suet, 
by Ferguson, and by Walker. 

My father’s taste for pictures and prints could hardly 
fail of being communicated to his children, I found a 
great source Of amusement in turning over the prints he 
was possessed of, became a great admirer of pictures, 
hever omitted an opportunity of seeing a good collection, 
knew the peculiar style of almost every master, and at- 
tended the lectures on painting, arehitecture, and ana. 
tomy, which were given at the Royal Academy, 

Such were my pursuits and my amusements ; but these 
were not my only amusements, My father’s house fur- 
nished me with others most congenial to my disposition. 
Several happy changes had by this time taken place in 
ur family. As my mother advanced in age-her consti- 
tution was strengthened, and she at last recovered a good 
Mate of health, Our family had been increased and en- 
livened by two female cousins, the children of my uncle 
Isaac, who had been left orphans in their infancy by the 
Premature and almost sudden death of both their parents 
Within a few days of each other. Immediately after 
that melanchely event had happened, Sir Samuel Fludyer 


———————— 








Our new house was in High Street, aud, to judge trom its 
external appearance, its narrow forum, its two small win- 
dows on a floor, and the little square piece of ground be- 
hind it, which was dignified with the name of a garden, 
one would have supposed that very scanty and very 
homely, indeed, must have been this our comparative 
opulence and luxury. Lut those who had mingled in 
our family, and had hearts to feel in what real happi- 
ness consists, would have formed a very different judy. 
ment. They would have tound a lively, youthful, and 
accomplished society, blest with every enjoyment that an 
endearing home can afford; a society united by similarity 
of tastes, dispositions and affections, as well as by the 
strongest ties of blood, They would have admired our 
lively, varied, and innocent pleasures; our summer rides 
and walks in the cheerful country, which was close to 
us; Our Winter evening occupations of drawing, while 
one of us read aloud some interesting book, or the eldest 
of my cousins played and sung to us with exquisite taste 
and expression ; the little banquets with which we cele- 
brated the anniversary of my father’s wedding, and of the 
birth of every member of our happy society; and the 
dances with which, in spite of the smallness of our rooms, 
we were frequently indulged. I cannot recollect the 
days, happily I may say the years, which thus passed 
away, without the most lively emotion. I love to trans 

port myself in idea into our little parlour with its green 
paper, and the beautiful prints of Vivares, Bartolozzi, 
and Strange, from the picturesof Claude, Caracci, Raphael, 
and Corregio, with which ite walls were elegantly 
adorned ; and to call again to mind the familiar and 
affectionate suciety of young and old intermixed, which 
was gathered round the fire; and even the Italian grey. 
hound, the cat, and the spaniel, which lay in perfect har- 
mony basking before it. I delight to see the door open, 
that 1 may recognise the friendly countenances of the 
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servants, and, above all, of the old nurse, to whom we 
were all endeared, because it was while she attended my 
mother that her health had so much improved. 

Romilly’s first connexion with the law took 
place in the office of one of the Six Clerks of 
Chancery, to whom he was articled for five years. 
His master acted also as a solicitor in Chancery. 
The business of the apprentice left him a good 
deal of leisure, which he still devoted to read- 
ing and composition; and he had already re- 
solved that he should merely live by the profes- 
sion of the law, and attain fame by literature. 
In poetry, or rather rhyme, by the age of nine- 
teen, he luckily wrote himself out ; or, as he says, 
had “the sense and good taste to wean himself 
from the habit of versifying ;” though he still 
hoped—and a most useful and stimulating hope 
it must have been—to become a very distin- 
guished auther. He, accordingly, exercised him- 
self in prose composition, by translating into 
English the finest models the Latin tongue af- 
fords; and he diligently read and studied the 
best English writers. About this time, Romilly 
formed a friendship, which had the happiest influ- 
ence on his character and prospects. Inthe Rev. 
Mr Roget, his future brother-in-law, he found one 
who, by age, education, judgment, and the warm- 
est sympathy, was eminently fitted to be his 
yvuide. This gentleman, a native of Geneva, had 
lately come to London, and been elected the pas- 
tor of that French chapel which the Romilly 
family attended. This desolate-looking chapel, 
with its thin congregation of old women, and 
monotonous foreign preacher, had been among 
the calamities or bugbears of Romilly’s boyhood ; 
and we believe that, in adverting to them, and 
their effect upon himself, he gives a very faith- 
ful picture of the way in which dull, cold, doc- 
trinal discourses are listened to by the young. 
Ile says :— 

In truth, I did not even attempt to attend to them ; 
my mind was wandering to other subjects, and disporting 
itself in much gayer scenes than those before me, and 
ittle of religion was mixed in my reveries, 

On Roget’s election, a neat and cheerful small 
chapel was built; but the difference between the 
preachers was even greater than between the 
new and old edifices, 

We heard, from Roget, sermons composed with taste 
and eloquence, and delivered with great propriety and 
animation, He was, indeed, possessed of the genuine 
sources of eloquence; an ardent mind, a rich imagina. 
tion, and exquisite sensibility, Immediately upon his 


arrival in Ingland, he beeame acquainted with our 





family, and that acquaintance soon grew into very great | 


intimacy with us ail, Te took pleasure in talking with 
me about ny studies; used to Kive me great encourage. 


ment to persevere in them; and often pronounced of the | 


talents, which he supposed me to possess, predictions that 
have never been fulfilled, but which, as is often the case 
with prophecies of another kind, had a strong tendency 
to bring about their own accomplishment, 

Roget was an admirer of the writings of his country- 
tnan Rousseau, and he made me acquainted with them, 
With what astonishment and delight did I first read 
them ! [seemed transported into a new world. His 
BeGUC hy eloquence 80 captivated Iny reason, that I was 


blind to ali his errors, I imbibed all his doctrines, 


adopted all his opinions, and embraced his system of 


morality with the fervour of a convert to some new re- 
ligion. vat enthusiasm has long since evaporated ; 


and though I am not even now 80 cold and insensible as 
to be able under any circumstances to read his Writings 
with an even and languid pulse, and unmoistened eyes 
yet 1am never tempted to exclaim, Malo cum Platone 
errare, quam cum aliis vera sentire,—a motto which | 
once seriously inscribed in the first page of Emile. But 
though the writings of Rousseau contain many errors on 
the most important subjects, they may yet be read with 
great advantage. There is, perhaps, no writer so capable 
of inspiring a young mind with an ardent love of virtue 
a fixed hatred of oppression, and a contempt for al] false 
glory, as Rousseau ; and I ascribe, in a great degree, to 
the irrational admiration of him,€which I once enter. 
tained, those dispositions of mind, from which I have de. 
tived my greatest happiness throughout life. 

In our family, Roget found a society well suited to hig 
taste. His visits to us became frequent; his conversation 
was uncommonly interesting, and he had soon secured 
the friendship of us all. My sister he inspired with 
warmer sentiments than those of friendship. On his 
part, he was by no means insensible to her merits, but he 
forbore for some time to offer his addresses to her. He 
had no property but the very moderate income which his 
church atforded him; my sister’s fortune, though not 
Jarge in itself, was comparatively large, and her expecta. 
tions were supposed to be much greater, for my father, 
fromm his assiduity, the long time he had been in business, 
his extensive dealings, and his moderate expenses, was re. 
puted to be possessed of great wealth, Roget’s intimate 
triends endeavoured to dissuade him from making a pro. 
posal, which, they said, they foresaw would be unfavour. 
ably received; they were, however, as much mistaken 
With respect to my father’s disposition as with respect to 
his fortune. Upon the first mention of Roget’s addresses, 
my tather declared, that, if they had my sister’s approba. 
tion, they had his; he had long before resolved never to 
resist, or even to check, his daughter’s inclinations. With 
respect to Roget, however, it was not a case in which my 
father was merely not to oppose; he could not but approve 
a marriage so well calculated to render a beloved child 
happy ; and it was, soon afterwards, solemnized to the 
great satisfaction of all our family. 

There was one person, indeed, who, though not of our 
family by blood, was from long intimacy and mutual 
affection considered almost as a part of it, to whom this 
event gave as much pain as it did satisfaction to all the 
rest, 

To the romantic and melancholy love episode 
alluded to, we cannot advert. The union of his 
sister with Roget brought a great accession of 
happiness to Romilly. His affectionate reminis- 
cences describe the period which followed this 
marriage as one of pure unmixed happiness, He 
Says :— 

I had always loved her with the tenderest affection. I 
had conceived for Roget the sincerest friendship, and their 
union increased and enlivened these sentiments. 1 passed 
most of my leisure hours with them, enjoying the small 
but well-selected society which frequented their house, 
and enjoying still more their conversation when alone. 

I shall never forget the charms of our little fruga! sup- 
pers, at which none but us three were present; but where 
we never were at a loss for topics that went to the hearts 
of all of us: where each spoke without the least reserve, 
nay, where each thought aloud, and was not only happy 
in himself, but happy from the happiness of those most 
dear to him. Our happiness, indeed, was such that it 
could hardly be increased ; but, if not increased, we might, 
at least, reckon upon its duration; the sources of our 
enjoyment were in ourselves, not dependant upon the 
gitts of fortune, and not subject to the tyranny of opinion. 
We were young; myself, indeed, but just of age: 
many years, in the enjoyment of the purest friendship 
and affection, seemed to be in store for us. Vain, how 
ever, were these expectations! our happiness was ™ 
transient as it was pure, 


This beautiful paragraph closes the first por- 
tion of the narrative, which was not res 
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for seventeen years; by which time Sir Samuel 
was well advanced in life, and had long been the 
happiest of husbands and fathers. It, however, 
suits us better, in this brief sketch, to follow the 
natural course of events, 

By the judicious encouragement of Mr Roget, 
who had conceived those sanguine expectations 
of the intellect and talents of his young relative, 
which the future so amply justified, Romilly was 
now led to look to the higher walks of his pro- 
fession, and, at the age of twenty-one, he entered 
the Society of Gray’s Inn. His legal studies 
were judiciously pursued ; and it seems to have 
been the singular felicity of his life, to have come 
into intimate contact only with the worthy, the 
wise, and the kind. While pursuing his studies 
with an assiduity which injured his health, his 
mind became harassed by anxiety for his sister 
and her husband. 


The happiness they enjoyed upon their marriage was 
as pure, and as complete, as is ever the portion of human 
beings ; but it was of very short duration. They were 
blessed with one sweet child to increase that happiness ; 
but not long after the joyful event of his birth, in the 
spring of 1779, and just when I had projected to pass the 
approaching summer with them in a lodging they had 
taken at Fulham, and when we had begun to carry our 
project intoexecution, Roget was seized with an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, attended with a violent spitting of blood, 
aud with other symptoms so alarming, that his life ap- 
peared to be in the most imminent danger. As the only 
chance of saving him, his physician recommended that he 
should be removed to his native air; and he, soon after- 
wards, set cut for Geneva. 

Mr Roget had a partial recovery, and, though 
never able to return to England, he lived for a 
year or two, during which period Romilly visited 
him and Mrs Roget, at Lausanne, partly for the 
recovery of his own health, which was now seri- 
ously deranged, but chiefly to convey an infant 
nephew, who had been left in London, to his 
parents, On this his first visit to the Continent, 
Romilly, during a short residence at Geneva, 
became acquainted with the celebrated Dumont, 
afterwards the friend of Mirabeau and of Ben- 
tham. To both of these distinguished persons 
Dumont must have been introduced by Romilly. 
lt is delightful to trace this life-long virtuous 
friendship to its pure source. 


During this residence at Geneva, I formed a friendship 
with a young man about my own age, of the name of 
Dumont, who was then studying for the church, and 
was soon after admitted one of its ministers, Roget, 
who had been long acquainted with him, had spoken to 
each of us in such favourable terms of the other, that we 
were desirous of becoming friends before we had met; 
and a personal acquaintance, improved by a little tour 
we made together to the glaciers of Savoy, and round the 
ake of Geneva by the Téte Noire, Martigny, Bex, and 
Vevey, was soon matured into a very intimate and firm 
friendship, which remains to this day, increased and 
Erengthened by the number of years during which it has 
‘usted. His vigorous understanding, his extensive know- 
edge, and his splendid eloquence, qualified him to have 
acted the noblest part in public life; while the brilliancy 
# bis wit, the cheerfulness of his humour, and the char.ns 
“ his conversation, have made him the delight of every 
Private suciety in which he has lived: but his most valu- 
able qualities are his strict integrity, his zeal to serve 
those whom he is attached to, and his most affectionate 

‘position, 


This was written nearly thirty years after the 
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acquaintance of Romilly and Dumont com- 
menced, Romilly returned frem Switzerland, 
through France, and spent some time in Paris, 
where he chanced to be during the rejoicings for 
the birth of the Dauphin in 1781. Ina few short 
years he saw in Paris very different sights. At 
this time Romilly met, among other remarkable 
men, D’Alembert and Diderot. His judgment 
upon the true merits of the feud between the 
latter and Rousseau, is favourable to the citizen 
of Geneva, and apparently just. 

Symptoms of the Revolution were already visi- 
ble to the far-seeing. D’Alembert, though more 
cautious than Diderot, pointed out the effect 
which philosophy had produced, in his own time, 
upon the minds of the people. Formerly the 
birth of a Dauphin had made the nation drunk 
with joy. ‘‘ Now, they regarded with great in. 
difference the birth of another master.” This 
indifference, however, had no place when the 
son of Napoleon was born; and the birth of the 
Duke of Bourdeaux again intoxicated our fickle 
neighbours. 

In 1783, Romilly was called tothe bar; and 
he gave up his first circuit to conduct his 
widowed sister and her two orphan children 
back to England. He went this time to Lau- 
sanne by Paris, accompanied by a highly valued 
and accomplished friend, a young barrister, 
named Baynes, whose premature death, a few 
years afterwards, Romilly and Wilberforce deep- 
ly regretted as a public loss. In Paris, Romilly 
renewed his acquaintance with several persons 
worthy of being known, and, in particular, with 
one amiable family, with some of the members of 
which he continued to correspond down to the 
close of his life. The letters of the mother and 
daughter of this family, written during the hore 
rors of the Revolution, and Romilly’s replies, 
are, next to his correspondence with Mirabeau, 
and his confidential letters to his brother-in-law 
Roget, among the most interesting portions of 
the work. On this second visit to Paris, on the 
route to his sister, Romilly saw Franklin,to whom 
his friend Baynes had a letter of introduction. 


Dr Franklin was indulgent enough to converse a 
good deal with us, whom he observed to be young men 
very desirous of improving by his conversation, Of all 
the celebrated persons whom, in my life, I have chanced 
tosee, Dr Franklin, both from his appearance and his con. 
versation, seemed to me the most remarkable, His vener- 
able patriarchal appearance, the simplicity of bis manner 
and language, and the novelty of his observations, at 
least the novelty of them at that time to me, impressed me 
with an opinion of him as of one of the most extraordin. 
ary men that ever existed. The American Constitutions 
were then very recently published, I remember his 
reading us some passages out of them, and expressing 
some surprise that the French government had permitted 
the publication of them in France, They certainly pro. 
duced a very great sensation in Paris, the effects of which 
were probably felt many years afterwards. Diderot was 
at this time dead; and D'Alembert was in eo infirm s 
state that I thought he would gladly enough dispense 
with a visit from me. 


Sir Samuel does not detail the slow and gra- 
dual but steady steps, by which, without con- 
nexions or patrons, he crept into professional 
employment, which, we believe, has never been, 
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in point of emolument, surpassed at the bar. 
His first years were occupied chiefly in drawing 
pleadings ; and he had not. fora long while, occa- 
sion to open his mouth in Court. On the Mid- 
land Circuit, which he chose—every circuit being 
alike indifferent to a friendless lawyer, without 
connexions on any circuit—because it possessed 


no great talent to eclipse any young aspirant, 
he found Perceval, and Sutton, afterwards Lord 


Manners and Chancellor of Ireland, with a num- 
ber more, who do not particularly deserve no- 
tice, though two legal portraits are well worthy 
of preservation. The latter is a genuine John 
Bull—an admirable unique. Next to Sergeant 
Hill in rank, 


But far before him in business, and, indeed, com- 
pletely at the head of the circuit, stood * : - 3% 
who, without talents, without learning, without any 
one qualification for his profession, had, by the mere 
friendship, or rather companionship, of Mr Justice 
* * *, obtained the favour of a silk gown; and 
by a forward manner, and the absence of command- 
ing abilities in others, had got to be employed in almost 
every cause, The merits of a horse he understood per- 
fectly well; and when in these, as sometimes happened, 
consisted the merits of a case, he acquitted himself 
admirably; but in other cases nothing could be more in- 
judicious than his conduct, In spite, however, of his 
defects, and notwithstanding the obvious effects of his 
mismanagement, he continued for many years, while I 
was upon the circuit, in possession of a very large por- 
tion of business. . . . . At different places we had 
provincial counsel, who joined us. The most remarkable 
of these was Old Wheler, (so we always called him,) who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Coventry , an honest, sen- 
sible, frank, good-natured, talkative old lawyer. He had 
been upon the circuit forty years when I first joined it, 
and was attending the assizes at the time of the rebellion 
of 1745. It was some years later, and when I attended 
the Coventry and Warwick Quarter Sessions, that I be- 
came very intimate with this cheerful, open-hearted, kind 
old man; but I was so much delighted with his conversa- 
tion and society, that I cannot, upon the first mention of 
the lawyers whom [ found upon the circuit, refuse my- 
self the pleasure of speaking of him. He had read no- 
thing but law, he had lived only among lawyers, and all 
the pleasant stories he had to tell were of the lawyers 
whom he remembered in his youth. His stories, indeed, 
were repeated by him again and again; but they were 
told with such good humour, and had so much intrinsic 
merit, that I always listened to them with pleasure. 
Among some peculiarities which he had, was a very 
great dislike to parsons and to noblemen. He often re- 
marked, that it would have given him the greatest joy if 
his daughter and his only child had married a lawyer; 
but he had the mortification (a singular one, undoubted- 
ly, but such it appeared to him) of seeing, before he died, 
his two grandsons the presumptive heirs of two different 


peerages. 

Sir Samuel relates an amiable and character- 
istic trait of his early professional life, which 
proves that, with a natural delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness bordering on timidity, he was far from 
deficient in civil courage, where virtue demanded 
its exertion. What so formidable to a young 
lawyer, and one of the plebeian order too, who 
had his way to make, as ridicule? Yet this he 
braved, and we shall give the exemplary story 
in his own words:— 

When I was called to the bar, it became necessary for 
me to have a servant, one who should be always in cham- 
bers to receive briefs, cases, and instructions for plead. 
ings, if any should chance to be brought for me, and who 
should attend we upon tbe circuit, in the various charac- 





ters of clerk, valet, and groom. It was a singular choica 
that I made of a man to serve me in these capacities, I 
have mentioned, { think, in the early part of my life, g 
female servant, to whom the care of myself, my brother 
and my sister was entrusted, one Mary Evans, as simple. 
hearted, honest, and affectionate a creature as ever ey. 
isted. Before she left my father’s house, she had become 
strongly infected with Methodism; and, not long after 
she left it, she married a pious journeyman shoemaker, of 
the name of Bickers, as fervent a Methodist as hersels. 
The poor man began to grow infirm ; he had become in. 
capable of working assiduously at his trade, and conse. 
quently incapable of supporting himself, and of support 
ing her. I could not endure the idea of seeing a woman, 
whom in my infancy I had revered almost as a mother, 
and who had loved me as her son, reduced to distress ; 
and I could not afford to maintain her husband and to 
pay the wages of a servant besides. I determined, there. 
fore, unpromising as the project seemed, to try whether | 
could not make shift with him asa servant, I certainly 
suffered, during several years, for my good nature, He 
could ride, and he could stand behind my chair at din. 
ner, but this was almost all that he could do; and though 
I sometimes employed him to copy papers for me, he 
wrote very ill, and made a thousand faults of spelling, 
The want of proper attendance, however, was far less 
disagreeable to me than the jokes which he excited on 
the circuit. Jlis appearance was singular and puritan. 
ical; and the first day he was seen on the circuit, he was 
named by the young men upon it, “ the Quaker,” an ap. 
pellation by which he was always afterwards known, 
It is not easy to give an idea of the great familiarity 
which existed amongst the young men who went the 
circuit, of the strong disposition to turn things into ridi. 
cule which prevailed, and how very formidable that ridi. 
cule was, ‘To all his defects, Bickers added that of some. 
times getting drunk ; and he has often made me pass 
very unpleasant hours under the apprehension that, half 
elevated with liquor, and half inspired with the spirit of 
Methodism which possessed him, he would say or do 
something which would afford an inexhaustible fund of 
mirth to the whole circuit. All this, however, I sub- 
mitted to, from the motives which I have already men- 
tioned ; and, in spite of his increasing defects and infir- 
mities, and notwithstanding the disagreeable hours which 
he made me pass, he continued my servant till the day 
of his death, (a period, I think, of about seven years,) 
though I was obliged, at last, to take a temporary ser- 
vant to attend me on the circuits, With all his defects, 
he had some excellent qualities. Ile knew that it could 
not be for the services he rendered me that I continued 
him in my service, and he was all gratitude for my kind- 
ness. In every way that it was possible for him be 
showed his zeal and his attachment to me; and I shall 
not soon forget the earnestness with which he once ven- 
tured to offer me his advice upon what appeared to him 
to be a matter of no small moment. I had, sometimes, 
employed him to copy papers which I had amused myself 
with writing, upon abuses existing in the administration 
of justice, and upon the necessity of certain reforms, 
He had seen, with great regret, the little progress I had 
made in my profession, and particularly upon the cif- 
cuit, and had observed those whom he thought much wy 
inferiors in talents far before me in business; and, pul- 
ting these matters together in his head, he entertained ne 
doubt that he had, at last, discovered the cause of what 
had long puzzled him, The business of a barrister de- 
pends on the good opinion of attorneys; and attorneys 
never could think well of any man who was troubling 
his head about reforming abuses, when he ought to be 
profiting by them. ll this he, one day, took the liberty 
of presenting to me with very great humility. I endes- 
voured to calm his apprehensions, and told him that what 
I wrote was seen only by himself and by me; but this 
no doubt, did not satisfy him, 


Young counsel, without friends, had then, #8 
now, but one way of obtaining employment, 
it was one which Romilly was quite unfitted 
practise. 
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It is to gain an acquaintance with the attorneys at the | 
different assize-towns, to shew them great civility, to 
them great court, and to affect before them a display 
of wit, knowledge, and parts, But he who disdains 
such anworthy means may, if he do not attend the Quar- 
ter Sessions, pass his whole life in travelling round the 
cireuit, and in daily attendances in court, without ob- 
taining a single brief. When a man first makes his ap- 
rance in court, no attorney is disposed to try the ex- 
iment whether he has any talents; and when a man’s 
face has become familiar by his having been long a silent 
spectator of the business done by others, his not being 
employed is supposed to proceed from his incapacity, and 
is alone considered as sufficient evidence that he must 
have been tried and rejected, It was an observation, in- 
deed, which [ heard Mr Justice Heath make, “ that there 
was no use in guing a circuit without attending sessions.” 


Romilly acted on this hint, and fixed on War- 
wick, where he attended sessions for many years, 
We have lately witnessed the trials of Chartists, 
and rioters assuming the name of Chartists, at 
Warwick, and seen their privations in prison, and 
the severity of their treatment, at least as com- 
pared with the Birmingham rioters of 1791, who 
were guilty of much worse outrages, and those 
renewed and protracted. But the Mob of that 
period was a “loyal and well-affected” if furious 
and ignorant rabble. Their rallying ery was— 
“No philosophers ;” “ Church and King for 
ever; and ‘ Down withthe Presbyterians ;” and 
not Universal Suffrage. The Bishop of Exe- 
ter could not have withheld his pastoral benedic- 
tion from men so well disposed to the Church as 
the brutal rioters of 1791. But the cream of 
the matter is contained in Romilly’s statement. 


It is very singular that all the persons who have most 
suffered from the outrages of the rioters, were persons 
particularly distinguished for their benevolence and 
charity, and who had most contributed to the prosperity 
of Birmingham by their industry. But all their virtues 
were of no avail in the eyes of men who had been de. 
luded, by those who are very improperly called their 
superiors, into a belief that they intended to overturn the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the country. I do 
not say this from conjecture, for I am just returned from 
Birmingham, where I have had occasion to inquire par- 
ticularly into the causes and circumstances of the riots; 
and I am perfectly convinced that the persons who were 
the most active in destroying and burning the chapels 
and houses, are not by any means the most criminal. . 

+ « « The persons tried were all men in low situations 
of life, and no discovery of any importance came out on 
any of the trials. Twelve men were tried, and only four 
were convicted. . . . Six were acquitted, although 
the evidence against them was so strong, that no rational 
being could entertain the smallest doubt of their guilt. 
Two of these six, Rice and Whitehead, acted as the ring- 
leaders of the rioters, and Rice had been twice tried at 
Worcester and twice acquitted, though his guilt was 
proved beyond all doubt. If these two men had been 
convicted, it was hoped that they might have made a dis- 
covery of their employers ; and for this reason it is sup- 
posed that the gentlemen, who have christened themselves 
the friends of Church and King, were particularly anxious 
for their acquittal, They were indeed anxious for the 
acquittal of all of them ; and a private subscription was 
made for the purpose of affording the rioters all the legal 
atistance they could have, Two counsel and an attor- 
hey Were employed for each of them, and three counsel 
‘ppeared for the only prisoner who could afford to retain 
Counsel for himself; for the friends of Church and King 
extended their generosity indiscriminately to all who had 
naked their lives in so good a cause. The assistance, 

ever, which their counsel could afford the prisoners 
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derived from the absurdity of the leading counsel for the 
crown, the very extraordinary incapacity of the indge, 
and the most profligate partiality in the farr. "The 
counsel for the crown began, in opening the first prosecu- 
tion, by telling the jury that the prisoner was to be con- 
sidered as an object of commiseration, and that he acted 
under a delusion and a species of madness, and he repre. 
sented his case as that of a man who, though mistaken, 
was sincere in his opinions; and all this of a fellow who 
Was & notorious thief, and had been tried several times 
before at Warwick forrobberies 2... : toe 

The judge, who has, and not undeservedly, the chare 
acter of being the very worst upon the bench, who is 
totally ignorant of law, and who is incapable of stating 
facts in & manner intelligible to the jury, summed up 
several of the plainest cases for conviction, in the only 
way that could give the jury a pretence for acquittal. In 
one case, after stating the facts as strongly as he could to 
the jury, and telling them that they were proved by four 
Witnesses, the veracity of whom was entirely unimpeached, 
who had no interest in the matter, and all of whom must 
be perjured and must intend wrongfully to take away 
the life of their neighbour if he was innocent, he con- 
cluded with telling them, that whichever way they found 
their verdict would be equally satisfactory to him. Two 
of the men who destroyed Dr Priestley’s house were con. 
victed ; and as the evidence against them was not at all 
stronger than what was given against several of those who 
were acquitted, it can be ascribed to nothing but to a 
speech which was made by Mr Coke, another of the 
counsel for the crown, on opening the prosecution, in 
which he represented to the jury the scandal which their 
conduct in acquitting men accused of such offences, con- 
trary to the plainest evidence, would bring on themselves 
and on the country. The jury, who, being most of them 
men of property in Birmingham, conceived themselves to 
be gentlemen, and who thought they might give false 
judgments and commit perjury without any reproach to 
their reputation, but that to suffer themselves to be told of 
what they had done without resenting it would bring an 
indelible stain on their honour, immediately took fire and 
complained to the judge; and afterwards one of them 
told a friend of mine that he thought they were bound, 
as gentlemen, to insist on Mr Coke's making them satis. 
faction, or fighting them one after another. Mr Burke's 
favourite spiiit of chivalry, you see, is not quite extin- 
guished ; and when one finds so much of it still prevailing 
among the noblesse of Birmingham, one cannot be sur- 
prised that the doctrines of the National Assembly are 
with them so unpopular, ‘The rage which prevails in 
Warwickshire against the Dissenters is not to be conceived 
by any one who has not been there. There is no story so 
incredible, no calumny so gross, as does not meet with im- 
plicit credit, and the most speedy propagation among the 
friends of Church and King; and the complete refutation 
of one calumny, instead of begetting distrust of the truth 
of another, only procures it a more easy reception, The 
appetite for defamation grows stronger as it has missed 
the prey, of which it thought itself secure. I heard one 
of these zealots declaring his utter detestation, not of Dis- 
senters in general, but of those of Birmingham, founded, 
as he said, on the whole of their conduct, which he de. 
clared to have been scandalous and infamous beyond all 
example. 

Such was the equal justice—the fair trials of 
1791. We leave it to the reader to compare 
these with the late trials, and the mercy shewn 
to Lovett and Colline in Warwick jail. Romilly 
chanced to be in Edinburgh, on business, when 
Muir’s trial took place. He says to Dumont :— 

Nothing is wanting to Edinburgh but a fine climate 
to make it the place in which I should prefer, before any 
that I have seen, to pass my life, if 1 were obliged to pass 
itin any town. Nothing can surpass the beauty of the 
country around it, which is rich, highly cultivated, well 
wooded, well peopled, and bounded on the different sides 
with the sea, or with mountains. I have been pleased 
with everything I have seen in Edinburgh, aud about it, 
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except the persons of the women; I mean those of the 
lower ranks of life, who are certainly very plain; and 
the administration of justice, which I think detestable. 
J am not surprised that you have been shocked at the 
account you have read of Muir's trial; you would have 
been much more shocked if you had been present at it, as 
I was. I remained there both days, and think I collected, 
in the course of them, some interesting materials. 


Soon after Romilly had been called to the bar, he 
became acquainted with Mirabeau, who was even 
then famous in the world of letters and polities. 
The Count was residing in London, He con- 
ceived a very high opinion of the talents of Ro- 
milly, whom he praised everywhere, and espe- 
cially to the Marquis of Lansdowne, That 
nobleman was the warm and_ discriminating 
friend of young men of abilities, who took his own 
views of public questions. Romilly had written 
an anonymous pamphlet, connected with the fa- 
mous trial of the Dean of Asaph, which was pre- 
sented to the Marquis by a mutual friend, and 
which confirmed his favourable opinion of the 
author, whose acquaintance he requested, From 
this period, the Marquis of Lansdowne acted to 
Romilly as a steady and kind friend, It was at 
Buwood, the seat of the Marquis, that, many 
years subsequently, Romilly met with the lady 
who long constituted the happiness of his life. 
The year before his death, we find him, in his 
diary, thus affectionately reverting to those 
times :— 

After passing a fortnight at Tanhurst, [ set ont (Sep? 
8ih,) with my dear Anne and Sophy, to pay a few visits, 
The first was to my triend Phelps, at Chevenage, a house 








which he has lately taken near Tetbury, in Gloucester. | 


shire, 
ing’s ride, are Dursley, Berkely Castle, Procester Hill, 
and the Vale ot Rodborough. We visited all these places, 
and passed our time most agreeably ; and, on the Tdth 
of September, lett Chevenage for Bowood, We stayed 
there ten days. The amiable disposition of Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne always renders this place delighttul to 
their guests. ‘To me, besides the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent moment, there is always added, when Tam at Bo. 
wood, a thousand pleasing recollections of past times; 
of the happy days I have spent, of the various society 
of distinguished persons, I have enjoyed, of the triend- 
ships It have forined, here ; and, above all, that. it 
was here that I first saw and became known to my 
dearest Anne, If I had not chanced to meet with her 
here, there is no probability that I ever should have 
seen her; for she had never been, nor was likely, un- 
married, ever to have come, to London. To what accidente 


In his neighbourhood, or, at least, within a morn. | 
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elevation and heroism of character, and a warmth and 
tenderness of affection such as is rarely found even in he 
sex, were among her extraordinary endowments, ] Was 
captivated alike by the beauties of her person and the 
charms of her mind. A mutual attachment was formed 
between us, which, at the end of a little more than g 
year, was consecrated by marriage, All the happiness | 
have known in her beloved society, all the many and ex. 
quisite enjoyments which my dear children have afforded 
me, even my extraordinary success in my profession, the 
labours of which, if my life had not been so cheered and 
exhilarated, 1 never could have undergone,—all are ig 
be traced to this trivial cause, 

Our last visit was to my old and most valuable frieng 
Jeremy Bentham, at Ford Abbey, in the neighbourhood 
ot Chard: a house which he rents, and which once be. 
longed to Prideaux, the Attorney General of the Common. 
wealth, T was not a little surprised to find in what a 
palace my friend Was lodged. The grandeur and state}). 
ness of the buildings form as strange a contrast to his 
philosophy, as the number and spaciousness of the apart. 
ments, the hall, the chapel, the corridors, and the clois. 
ters, do to the modesty and scautiness of his domestic 
establishment. We found him passing his time, as he 
has always been passing it since IT have known him, 
which is now more than thirty years, closely applying 
himself for six or eight hours a day in writing upon laws 
and legislation, and in composing his Civil and Criminal 
Codes ; and spending the remaining hours of every day 
in reading, or taking exercise by way of fitting himeelf for 
his labours, or, to use his own strangely invented phrase 
ology, taking his ante-jentacular and postprandial walks, 
to prepare himself for his task of codification. There js 
something burlesque enough in this language; but it is 
impossible to know Bentham, and to have witnessed his 
benevolence, his disinterestedness, and the zeal with which 
he has devoted his whole life to the service of his fellow 
creatures, Without admiring and revering him, 


There is also a letter to Dumont, describing 
Ford Abbey, its inmate, and his guests ; among 
whom were Mill, the historian of India, and Mr 
Place, the tailor, of whom Romilly writes :— 


Place had been with him about three weeks, and was 
to quit him a few days after us. He is a very extra. 
ordinary person: by trade he is a master tailor, and 
kee psa shop at Charing Cross. This situation—a hum. 
ble one enough—has, however, been to him a great rise 
in life, for he began his career in the lowest condition, 
He is selt-educated, has learned a great deal, has a very 


| strong natural understanding, and possesses great infio- 
| ence in Westminster—such influence as almost to deter- 


al causes are the most important occurrences of our lives | 


sometimes to be!traced! Some miles from Bowood is 
the form of a white horse, grotesquely cut out upon the 
downs, and forming a land-mark to a wide extent of 
country. To that object it is that I owe all the real 
happiness of my life. Inthe year 1796, I made a visit 
to Bowood. My dear Anne, who had been staying there 
some weeks, with her father and her sisters, was about 
to leave it. The day fixed for their departure was the 
eve of that on which I arrived; and, if nothing had oc- 
curred to disappoint their purpose, [ never should have 
seen her. But it happened that, on the preceding day, 
she Was one of an equestrian party which was made to 
visit this curious object ; she over-heated herself by her 
ride; a violent cold and pain in her face was the conse- 
quence. Her father found it indispensably necessary to 
defer his journey for several days, and in the meantime 
arrived. Usaw in her the most beautiful and accom. 


mine the elections for Members of Parliament. I need 
hardly sav that he is a great admirer and disciple of 
Bentham’s. 

Romilly had not been many years knewn to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, when he was strongly 
pressed to accept of a seat in Parliament for one 
of the Marquis’ boroughs, with, of course, pete 
fect liberty to vote as he thought proper—s 
phrase quite well understood. If the offer was 


creditable to the judgment of Lansdowne, the 


ment, 


plished creature that ever blessed the sight and under. | 


standing of man. A most intelligent mind, an uncom. 
mouly correct judgment, a lively imagination, a cheerful 
disposition, a noble and generous way of thinking, an 


refusal was not less so to the discretion and inte 
grity of Romilly, whose love of independence 
was stronger than his ambition to enter Parlia- 
His decision deserves to be recorded for 
the benefit of all future protegés of the Whig 
aristocracy :— 

Tt was that which, above all things, I should have 
rejoiced in, if I could have gone into the House of Com- 
inons perfectly independent, and not with the consciew® 
hess that [ was placed there by an individual whose op} 
nions might, on some important subjects, be very differ- 
ent fiom my own, Even with all these disadvantages, 
the offer was at that time so tempting, that I confess ! 
hesitated: it was not, however, fer long: I had the 
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and the honesty to decline it, and I have ever since 
applauded my determination, 

We have nowhere met with so just, penetrat- 
‘ag, and candid an appreciation of the anomalous 
character of Mirabeau—the man made up of so 
many powerful and discordant elements—as in 
nie friend Romilly’s pages. They corresponded 
ter Mirabeau returned to France, and met 
acain when Romilly, accompanied by Dumont, 
made a third visit to Paris in the vacation of 
iss. Mirabeau was delighted with the wit and 
extraordinary talents of Dumont. Their conse- 
ouent intimate connexion is familiarto the world 
of letters. Romilly and his friend, at this im- 
portant erisis, saw a great deal ef the more re- 
markable of those persons who acted a promi- 
nent part in that Revolution which was already 
in pregress, No one impressed him = with so 
much reverence and regard as Malesherbes. The 
King had just reealled Necker, and consented to 
assemble the States-General, Romilly states :— 

The best and most virtuous men (and T place the Duke 
de la Rochefoneald and M. de Malesherbes amongst the 
foremost of them) saw in it the beginning of a new era 
of happiness for France, and for all the civilized werid, 
The ambitious rejoiced at the wide field that was opening 
to their aspiring hopes, and the men of letters began te 
entertiin a higher opinion of their own importance than 
even they had before conceived. ‘There was not, how. 
ever, to be found a single individual, the most gloomy, 
the most timid, or the most enthusiastically sanguine, 
who teresaw any of the extraordinary events to which the 
assembling the States was to lead. Who, indeed, could, 
in that single measure, have discovered the aeeds of what 
followed ?—the abolition of the monarchy ; the public 
execution of the king and queens the destruction of the 
noliity ; the annihilition of all velizgion 3 the erection of 
a petty but most sanguinary tyranny im almost every 
town of France; asuecession of wars, all contributing to 
increase the martial glory of the nation 3 and, finally, 
the establishment of a military despotism, the subjugation 
Palmost all the rest of Europe, and the nearest approach 
hat is to be found in the history of modern times to uni- 
versal empire ! 


The sanguinary horrors of that Revolution, of 
which he had augured = so auspiciously, were 
doubly revolting to the feelings of a man of 
the humane and tender disposition of Romilly. 
The massacre of the prisoners in Paris, in the 
fatal days of September, filled him with disgust 
and despair, ‘ One might as well think,” he 
says, ‘of establishing a republic of tigers in some 
forest of Africa, as of maintaining a free govern. 
ment among such monsters.’ Dumont, though 
\@ a8 strongly deprecated the horrible and in- 
discriminate carnage committed in the name of 
Liberty, was able to take a more calm and en- 
-arged view of the causes of the evils he deplored. 
After painting his agonized feelings and his 
wtter disappointment, flowing from the same 
vuree from whence so many good men had flat- 
‘ered themselves that human happiness was to 
‘rise, he endeavours, in a letter to Romilly, to 
‘ake a forward and more consolatory View :— 

[ endeavour to find sume counterpoise for these thoughts, 
‘ KhOw that it is the approach of a hostile army which 
_ ‘thrown the people into this fever: I have not forgot- 
an the rage and frantic grief which I myself endured 
: wen I saw Geneva surrounded by three armies, united 
oo our submission to a Government we detested. 

Conceive that, in a great city like Paris, where so 
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many passions are in constant ferment, they must have 
risen to a pitch of madness against the aristocrats, who 
hive drawn down upon their country the scourges of 
Austria and Prussia ; and that when the people found 
that the sanguinary manifesto of the Prussian Attila 
threatened to destroy all with fire and sword, that those 
who should escape the one might perish by the other, so 
they may have said to themselves, ‘“* Before we die, at 
ieast let us snatch from the couspirators the joy of their 
triumph.’ In their last paroxysm they murdered the 
prisoners, because a report had been spread that, at the 
approach of the Duke of Brunswick, the prisons would be 
thrown open, and that the prisoners would purchase their 
pardon by serving the king, and turning against the 
patriots, 

I have just received a letter from Paris, written by the 
mildest, the most humane man [T am acquainted with, 
and he seems to think that all that has taken place was 
necessary; that it was the subversion of a conspiracy; 
and that without it Paris would undoubtedly have been 
given up to foreign troops. Tt is M, Cabanis who writes 
to me thus. He has no interest in the success of the 
revolution; he is misled by party-spirit: but when party. 
spirit misleads good and enlightened men, it must surely 
have assumed some specious form, .« 2... 6 8 

Ido not attempt te palliate horrors which shake all 
my principles, but T endeavour to see things as they are; 
and T know that, if the people are ferocious, despots are 
no less so. Reckon the number of persons who, in 
Poland, have been the victims of a single woman.® Only 
reflect that this one woman, without provocation, witheut 
any cause whatever, may lay claim to the deaths of two 
millions of human beings. Think of Louis XTV., and 
you will perhaps admit that one may still wish for the 
success of the French arms, and for the destruction of the 
Prussians and Austrians, without offence to humanity. 
If the French should be beaten, I shall make up my mind 
to the event more easily than T should have done if these 
horrible scenes had never been acted, But T cannot help 
shuddecing at this league, the principle of which it is im- 
possible to justify, inasmuch as the blackest of the crimes 
of the French people were subsequent to it, and for the 
most part occasioned by it, 

These passages deserve to be read twice by 
those who can see no sanguinary crimes save in 
the actions of rioters and insurgents; or who 
will allow no one to murder or assassinate with 
impunity save sovereign princes, for their sove- 
reign pleasure. 

In 1798, Romilly married ; and, in 1802, dur. 
ing the Peace of Amiens, he visited Paris with 
Mrs Romilly, and saw the usual sights, and many 
of the “ celebrities” of the new era, Twice he 
dined in state with Talleyrand. As we see no- 
thing of the Consular Court in his diary, we 
may accept the substitute for it:— 

A large company was assembled ; we waited a long 
time for Talleyrand; soon afterwards dinner was an- 
nounced. We sat down,aboutthirty. Among the men were 
Count Cobenzl, (the Austrian ambassador,) the Danish 
ambassador, General Andrcossi, Admiral Brieux, Roederer, 
Portal, (a physician.) and about ten or twelve Fngtish. 
men, particularly Charles Fox, General Fitzpatrick, Lord 
Holland, St John, and Adair. After dinner the company 
very much increased, and amongst those latter visiters 
were General Bournonville and Cardinal Caprara, Tal. 
leyrand received me coldly enough, with the air and man- 
ner of a great minister, and not of a man with whom I 
once was intimate. The dinner, and the assemblage after 
dinner, were so grave and solemn, that one might have 
conceived one’s self rather at the court of some little 
German prince than in the house of a man of good society 
in Paris, The dinner was one of the most stately and 
melancholy banquets I ever was present at. I had the 
good fortune to sit next to Charles Fox, and to have a 
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deal of conversation with him. But for this circum. 
stance, I should have found this dinner a very irksome 
and unpleasant task which I had imposed on myself. 
After dinner, in the room in which we took coffee, two 
young women, dressed a J’ Angivise, and, a8 it is said, 
English women, walked in, and burned incense; after 
staying some time in one part of the room, they walked 
to anather corner, still burning incense, till the Whole room 
was perfamed. 
Many just reflections on the despotism already 


established by Buonaparte, the symptoms of 
which were visible on every hand, occur in Rom- 
illy’s diary, kept on this journey. 

The Edinburgh Revicw had just started. Du- 
mont appears to have expected a review of the 
“ Traité de Legislation Civile et Pénale” to ap- 
pear init ; and Romilly thus consoles him for the 


disappointment :— 

I don’t think you have any reason to be sorry, unless 
you think it would be of use to your book to have it 
abused. The editors seem to value themselves principally 
upon their severity, and they have reviewed some works, 
seemingly, With vo other object than to show what their 
powers in this particular line of criticism ave. They be- 
gin their account of Delphine with these words :— 
“ This dismal trash has nearly dislocated the jaws of every 
critic amongst us with gaping.” OF Fievee’s Letters 
they say :—“ It is some advantage to have this kind ot 
standard of pessimism, to see the utmost extent to which 
ignorance and petulance can go.”’ 

In 1805, the barren honour of the Chancellor- 
ship of Durham was thrust upon Romilly, by the 
bishop, solely from respect for his character, for 
they were hardly acquainted ; and, in the same 
year, he was offered a seat in Parliament, by the 
Prince of Wales, who had been much pleased 
with his exertions as counsel, in a ease in which 
Mrs Fitzherbert was interested, concerning the 
wardship of a child. Romilly respectfully de- 
clined the offer, which was probably meant to be 
a feeler or retainer in that case ever uppermost 
in the mind of the Prince—the persecution of 
his unfortunate wife. Romilly was direeted by 
him to consult with Lord Thurlow apon the infa- 
mous narrative of Lady Douglas; and though 
he conducted himself with the strictest honour 
and rectitude in his subsequent connexion with 
this unhappy case, his mind seems to have re- 
ceived a bias against the Princess of Wales, 
from which it never wholly recovered, Thurlow 
at once declared that he did not believe Lady 
Douglas’ narrative to be true, and that some 
parts of it were highly improbable. As a tissue 
of lies, it was not a good composition. Romilly 
had several meetings with the Douglases ; and, 
at first, was less clear-sighted than Thurlow in 
detecting this infamous conspiracy. This was 
in the end of 1805; and, in a month after. 
wards, on the accession of the Whigs to office, 
he was appointed Solicitor-General, solely by the 
good offices of the husband of the Princess of 
Wales. Romilly is, however, quite justified in 
affirming that he never solicited office, nor paid 
court inany way tothe Prince. He pronouncesa 
severe judgment on the total unfitness of Erskine 
for the Chancellorship, which Erskine obtained 
at the same period. The Ministry brought Rom- 
illy into Parliament for Queenborough ; and, to 
his deep mortification, the indignity of knight- 
hood was inflicted upon him and Piggot, the new 





Attorney-General. Perceval had been Spared 
this humiliation, ‘* because he was an Earl's gop” 

vy. . . ° 

Ihe honourable and useful public life of Rom 
illy is before the world. It is enough to say tha 
although he was mainly distinguished as a Jay. 
reformer, every good measure found in him a 
zealous supporter ; and that, though Naturally 
cautious, and solicitous to scrupulousness abot 
whatever involved personal dignity, no consider. 
ation of prudence or expedieney ever led him jy 
shrink from his duty to the country and to map. 
kind, The diary which he kept from this time, o¢ 
his Parliamentary and publie life, contains, like 
his correspondence, many wise and able remarks 
upon contemporary events, some of which are 
quite applicable to the present times; as this:— 

The Opposition has objec ted to everything which has 
been proposed by the Ministry, except the Property. ‘ 
which was originally a measure of their own party; bur, 
as they do not act upon any great public principles, they 
are obliged to take very narrew ground, . 6. 4, 
They scrutinize minutely all the details of the Dills 
brought into Parliament, to find some inconsistency oy 
inaccuracy in their most unimportant provisions, 

The introduction, or restoration, of the trial 
by jury, in Seotland, in civil cases, and other 
projected reforms in the Scottish courts, were in 
progress at this time : though substantial reform 
seems as far off as it was thirty-five vears since, 
But as the reform of the Court of Session, and 
the reduction of the number of the judges, are 
once more ostensibly the subject of Parliament. 
ary inquiry, we shall cite ene sentence from 
Romilly. It had been proposed to appoint ten 
judges, with a Lord Chancellor, as a Court of 
Appeal: — 

The connexion between the Judge and the suitor has 
for many years, pethaps one might say ter ages, been a 
subject of complamt in Scodand. Justice, we are told, 
Was never better administered there than by the English 
men Whoin Cromwell, during his usurpation, appoimted 
to be Judges; and itis said that, when this remark was 
onee made before an old Scotch Judge, he observed that 
there Was no great merit in their deciding impartialy, 
for they were a kinless pack, . . The expense ot 
this scheme, and the increase of ministerial patronage which 
would attend it, are alone considerable objections to 
But there is another, and as it seems, a still more weighty 
objection to it} The business of the courts in Scotland 
is confined to so few persons, that, if Judges were chosen, 
not as we have seen them, but most conscientiously, ane 
with the most scrupulous regard to their fitness tor the 
situation, it may well be doubted whether it would be 
possible to find at any one time fifteen men, qualified by 
their learning, talents, and experience, for the Judaic 
office, Where the persons qualified are so few, and the 
offices so numerous, to institute a new magistracy, ane 
to make it so pre-eminent in rank, dignity, and emolv- 
ment, that it must necessarily be considered as the first 
reward of the profession ; what is it, but greatly te 
crease the evil, and to make it matter of necessity (4 
the most important judicial offices should be filled DY 
men quite incapable of executing the duties of them. 


The death of Fox, the retirement of the Whigs 
from office, and the dissolution of Parliamet, 
followed rapidly ; and Romilly, apparently evet- 
coming his former scruples, came in for one 
the Duke of Norfolk's boroughs, for which he 
was to pay £2,000; but only if he kept his seat, 
or, in case ofa speedy dissolution, was re-electec- 
After this, until he was elected for Westminstet, 


| by a spuntaneous movement of the constituenc} 
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it appears to have been understood that Romilly, 
as an important member of the Whig body, 
should be in Parliament; and his return was 
accordingly provided for by the party, thongh 
he declined being assisted from the Whig elec- 
tioneering fund of those days. After losing Hors- 
ham, he paid £3,000 for Wareham. We migit 
lift up our hands and exclaim about the open 
and shameless profligacy of those times, if the 
reports of election committees did not meet our 
eyes in every newspaper, revealing, asin the days 
of rotten boroughs, transactions to which open 
bargain and sale are purity itself. In the affair 
of Lord Melville, Romilly both spoke and voted 
with Whitbread ; and on the inquiry into the 
conduct of the Duke of York, he acted nobly 
with the Independent party. In several of his 
votes he went beyond his former colleagues, and 
was often insmall minorities in questions affect- 
ing Ireland. Onthe vote which he gave against 
the Duke of York, he makes the following admir- 
able observations :— 

I have been told by several persons that, after making 
such aspeech, LT must give up all hopes of ever being Chan- 
cellor. tam not quite sure of that; but of this I think 
Imay be sure, that if ever, after the part UT have now 
taken, T should be raised to that situation, it will not be 
in expectation that T shall act in it otherwise than as an 
honest man, It certainly is not probable that T should 
receive such a promotion ; nothing, perhaps, can be more 
improbable ; butif, contrary to all expectation, it should 
happen, the promotion will be more honourable to my- 
self, and more honourable to the person to whom TI shall 
be indebted for it, than it possibly could have been if, upon 
this occasion, | had adopted a different line of conduct, 

He supported Mr Madock’s motion for inquiry 
into the conduct of Castlereagh and Perceval, 
in relation to Quintin Dick. To this gentleman 
they had sold a seat; and when he ventured to give 
an honest vote in the case of the Duke of York, 
they forced him to resign it. Romilly remarks :— 

All the members of the late administration opposed 
the motion, T voted for it, and was in a minority of 85 
against O10, 
dene by all administrations. It may be so; but it 
seus impossible that when the notice of Parliament is 
drawn to them, it should not condemn them, In this 
fase, too, the particular occasion on Which the influence 
was exercised over the member, made it, in my opinion, 
a most aggravated offence. ‘The very ministers who were 
charged with so exerting their influence, were among 
the foremost to observe, in the debate on the Duke of 
York, that the proceeding was purely judicial, The 
offence, therefore, was no less than obliging a magistrate 
to resign a judicial office, because he was about to decide 
4 cause as his conscience dictated, but as Ministers disap- 
proved, The conduct of the late Ministers, considered 
merely with a view to their own interest, is highly im- 
politic, 

This, however, was the usual Whig tactics. 

Romilly chanced to be at Durham during the 
telebration of the national jubilee—a clap-trap 
got up for popularity, when George IIT. entered 
the fiftieth yearof his reign. He heardavery loyal, 
and not very truthful eulogy on the King pro- 
hounced, or rather preached, in the Cathedral. 
Among other grounds of panegyric, was the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; a measure to which it was 
otorious that the King was always most adverse, 
and which his six sons had voted against in a 
minority of eighteen peers, of which minority 
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the Guelph family thus constituted athird. Of 
George ILI., Romilly remarks:—I doubt whether 
the history of mankind can furnish an example 
of a good man seated on a throne, who, in the 
course of a long reign, has done leas for the hap- 
piness of any portion of his subjects than the 
present King.” Of Pitt, then the Tory idol, he 
remarked in Parliament :— 

That he was, undoubtedly, a man of most extraordin. 


ary and splendid talents, but that much more, in my 
Opinion, was necessary to entitle a Minister to the cha. 


| racter of a great man; and that, with all the talents 
| that Mr Pitt possessed, and the great influence which he 





It was said that such things have been | 





had sv long enjoyed, I looked in vain for any acts of his 
administration by which he had increased the happiness 
or improved the condition of any portion of his fellow. 
subjects, 

Romilly had the same standard of excellence 
in books ; namely, the amount of benefit and ad. 
vantage they were calculated to confer upon 
mankind. Of Howard's book on the state of the 
prisons in England, he says, in a letter to his: 
friend Roget, written on its appearance: —* It is 
not a book of great literary merit; but it has a 
merit infinitely superior, [tis one of those works 
which have been rare in all ages of the world: 
it is written with a view only to the good of 
mankind !” 

Canning attacked him the day after he had al- 
luded to Pitt ; and he replied, that, instead of de- 
clamation and laboured panegyric, Mr Canning 
might better have served the memory of Pitt, if 
he had shewn in what class of the community an 
increase of comfort and happiness was to be dis- 
covered as the effect of Mr Pitt's talents. And he 
remarks :— The reputation of Mr Pitt, and the 
system uponwhich he acted, are inseparable ; and 
his system cannot, in my opinion, be too strongly 
reprobated. It has produced the most mischie- 
vous effects, and is still producing them.” This 
occurred in the debate on the Regency Bill. The 
illness of the King, and the imagined political 
predilections of the Prince of Wales for his 
‘ early friends,” had, at this time, filled the 
Whigs with high hopes, doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment, through what they considered the per- 
fidy of their pupil. Of the great popularity fes- 
tival given by the Regent, soon after he came into 
power, Romilly writes :— 

The Regent gave a grahd festival, probably the most 
splendid and the most expensive that ever was given in 
this country, About 3000 persons were entertained at 
supper, I was present; the Regent spoke to me in his 
usual way, and my recent vote against the Duke of York 
does not seem to be at all resented. A reason given for 
this festival was, that it might give employment to the 
manufacturers; and it was desired that the dresses of all 
the guests should be of British manufacture, It does not 
seem likely, however, to gain the Regent much popular- 
ity. The great expense of this entertainment has been 
contrasted with the misery of the starving weavers of 
Lancashire and Glasgow, Among the higher orders, 
great offence has been given by the omission of invita- 
tions, either through neglect or design, The French 
Prince, who calls himself Louis XVIIL, and the other 
Princes of the House of Bourbon, were among the com- 
pany, and were received with great distinction, The 
policy of this is not easy to be discovered. 

The rejoicings, when London was half crazy 
about Emperors and Kings,,its visiters, did not 
find more favour in his eyes :— 
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The mischief which has been done to the morals and 
happiness of the inferior artisans by the long holi- 
days, which they have been indulged with, is hardly to 
be conceived. I have been assured that several pawn- 
brokers have declared that, while these festivals lasted, 
they lent, on the pledges of the clothes, and furniture, 
and tools of their poor customers, about ten times as 
much as they are accustomed to do in ordinary times, 

When the Prince Regent, after shuffling 
until shuffling was no longer practicable, de- 
clared, in his famous letter to the Duke 
of York, that he intended to retain his father’s 
Tory ministers, and insulted the Whig lead- 
ers by the proposal of a Tory coalition with 
“some of those persons with whom the early 
habits of his public life were formed,” Sir 
Samuel Romilly partook of the common resent- 
ment felt by the party towards their royal pupil ; 





but he soon resumed the even tenor of his Par- | 


liamentary duty. 

The assassination of Perceval draws forth some 
kind-spirited observations on the early and plea- 
sant companion of the Midland circuit, whose 
society Romilly had latterly shunned, for rea- 
sons which, whether fashionable or not, have 
great moral weight. 

I could not endure the idea of living privately in inti- 


macy with a man whose public conduct I in the highest | 


stantly opposing. 
of thinking, that distinction between private and pub- 


lic virtues which it is so much the fashion to adopt. It | 


may,be called liberality, or gentlemanly feeling, or by 
any other such vague and indefinite term; but it is not 
suited to any one who is really in earnest and sincere in 
his politics. 


The same scene was again and again repeated, 
The bold course taken by the Princess, throug} the 
advice of Brougham, appears to have astonished 
the more cautious Romilly, though he owned the 
complete success of the daring measures adopted, 
One could almost wish that Sir Samuel had at 
all times followed the rule, with lesser persons, 
to which he adhered in the instance of Perceya). 
The dinner that follows was an immediate go. 
quence to the interviews with the semi-officja] 
Mr Nash. 


2ist, Sun. I dined to-day at Nash’s, I and Anne 
had been invited some time, and we have been in the ha. 
bit for some years of dining now and then at each other's 
houses, To my surprise, Lord Yarmouth dined there. 
It was his first visit, and he was introduced to Mrs Nach 
as astranger to her. I was introduced to him in the 
same way, though I met him once before, some years 
ago at Holland House. Nothing passed between us but 
in the general conversation which took place. Politics 
were hardly adverted to; and though tle Princess of 
Wales and the recent publications were mentioned, it 
was only by some common and trivial observations being 
made upon them, Before Lord Yarmouth came in, 
however, Nash took me aside to tell me that everything 
was in confusion at Carlton House 3 that this was the 
moment for bringing about a change of administration; 
that he was himself most anxious that it should be et 
fected; and that 1 was the link by which the Prince 


degree disapproved, and whom, asa minister, I was con- | might be reunited with his old political friends, I told 


I cannot, indeed, reconcile to my way | 


him that to me this really appeared to be quite impos. 
sible. He said that he hac, however, thought it right to 
apprize me of this, and that he had again had a long 
conversation with the Prince last Friday. 

That I make memorandums of these conversations is 
not because 1 attach much importance to them. Bat it 


| may be useful hereafter to recollect how little of impor. 


the people at the murder of Perceval, and their | 
open regret that the Attorney-General had not | 


shared the same fate. 


Among the first uses of sovereign power, the Re- | 
gent wished to renew the persecution of his wife ; | 


and overtures from him were made to Romilly, 
through Nashthearchitect; forthe Regent appears 
to have attempted to find tools for the great aim 
of his life, inevery one who approached him, In 
a debate on a motion by Cochrane Johnstone, 


Romilly had apparently assumed the defence of | 


the “ Prince’s Friends,” in the affair of the 
Princess, which probably encouraged the Regent 
to the renewed attempt on one, the moral influence 
of whose character would have been so useful to 
his cause. Romilly behaved with his usual dis- 
cretion and propriety. 


8th, Mon. Mr Nash, the architect, who ever since 
his projected improvements of Marylebone Park, has been 


in great favour with the Regent, and who lives in con. | 


stant habits of intimacy with Lord Yarmouth, called on 
me early thismorning. He told ime that the manly part I 
had taken in the debate on Friday had been very thankfully 
received at Carlton House; and, though he did not come 
with any express message to me, yet he knew with cer- 
tainty that the Regent was very desirous of seeing and 
consulting me; and he desired me to tel] him whether 
I should have any objection to see the Prince on the sub- 
Ject of the Princess of Wales. I told him that | was 
very sorry, but that I certainly must object to it. That 
the treatment of the Princess was a matter of great pub- 


constitutional for the Sovereign to advise with any per- 
sons but his Ministers, on any public matter. 
13tb, Sat. Mr Nash called upon meé again, 


: : | tance does pass in them, especially after Lord Yarmouth's 
Romilly alludes to the ferocious exultation of | ' i 


note of the other day, 

Mr Egerton, Member I think for Chester, Mr Holmes, 
who is alsoin Parliament, a Mr Baruston, Dr Hughes, 
the principal of Jesus College, Oxtord, Anne, two other 
ladies, and two of Mr Nash’s pupils, and my son William, 
were the only other persons present at this dinner. 

The prudence and virtue of Romilly was never 
endangered by these snares, and the Princess of 
Wales soon afterwards went abroad. 

About the close of 1814, Romilly had a severe 
iliness, occasioned by inflammation of the lungs, 
in which he was attended by his nephew, the 
son of his beloved sister, and his esteemed friend, 
who had now for several years been a medical 
practitioner ; first, we believe, at Manchester, 
but, by this time, settled in London. Of this 
gentleman, who has long been eminent in his 
profession, and in the sciences intimately con- 
nected with it, Romilly had the satisfaction te 
enter in his journal :-— 

My nephew Roget alone attended me at the beginning 


of my iliness ; but afterwards, at his request, Dr Bailbe 


was called in. He confirmed everything Roget had 
ordered to be done; and now, in my own Case, a8 before 
in the cases of several of my children and cf my servants, 
I had very strong proof of Roget's great skill and ability 
in his profession. 


The beauty and tenderness of the few domes- 
tic letters which appear in these volumes, makes 
the reader regret that more of Romilly’s familiar 


ng letters is sis is w, or other near 
lic concern ; and that it appeared to me to be very un. | tera, to his sister, his nephew, 


relations, had not found a place init. 
In 1815, Romilly voted, with a small m‘nonty, 
against the Corn Bill of that period, because be 
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«thought it an extremely injudicious and im- 
litic measure.” On the 6th of March, of that 
year, we find this entry in his diary: — 


6th. Mon, Great outrages have been committed against 

the Members of both Houses of Parliament who are sup- 
tu be friends to the Corn Bill. The populace broke 

into the houses of the Lord Chancellor*® and of Mr Robin- 
gon, and destroyed part of their furniture, Other houses, 
too, were attacked, such as Lord Darnley’s, Lord Ellen- 
porough’s, and others. 

jth, Tu. The same outrages ani riots in different parts 
of the town, and a few persons killed or wounded by 
the soldiery. 

gh, Wed. ‘The riots continue, but to a less extent, 


While the bill for extending trial by jury to 
Scotland was in committee, Romilly states :— 


I took occasion to observe that all these evils, which 
the present measure is to relieve Scotland from, exist 
even to a still greater extent in our English Ecclesiastic- 
sl Courts; and that the remedy provided by this Bill, 
of sending all questions of fact to be tried in issues by 
juries, is just as applicable, and may indeed be applied 
with much greater facility to our Ecclesiastical Courts 
than to the Courts of Scotland, 


One reads with peculiar interest Romilly’s re- 
flections on the lamented death of Whitbread—a 
man whose memory the basest and most mal- 
ignant spirit of party has attempted, and in vain, 
to calumniate :— | 


6th, 7h. Poor Whitbread this morning destroyed him- 
self, as it should seem, in a sudden fit of insanity, His 
friends have, for some time past, felt great anxiety about 
him. His health has been manifestly declining, and 
though he spoke, only two days ago, in the House of 
Commons, against the vote of thanks to the Duke of 
York, he has, J understand, fur some time past, occasion. 
ally discovered an unaccountable despondency. A great- 
er loss the country could not at the present moment ex- 
perience than it has suffered in poor Whitbread. He 
was the promoter of every liberal scheme for improving 
the condition of mankind, the warm and zealous advocate 
of the oppressed in every part of the world, and the un- 
daunted opposer of every species of corruption and ill- 
administration. The only faults he had, proceeded from 
an excess of his virtues. His anxious desire to do jus- 
tice impartially to all men certainly made him, upon 
some occasions, unjust to his friends, and induced him 
to give credit and to bestow praises on his political ene- 
mies to which they were in no respect entitled, 

In the autumn of this year, Romilly, accom- 
panied by his wife, and some of his elder child- 
ren, made a tour to Switzerland, through Fland- 
ers, and up the Rhine, to visit his eldest son, 
who had been for some time in Geneva, where 
Dumont was then residing. We notice the cir- 
cumstance to introduce Romilly’s observations 
onthe habits of the Genevese literati, as they 
have a wider application :— 

At Geneva I met my excellent friend Dumont, and 
formed an acquaintance with Sismondi, the historian, 
with M, Bonstetten, and with the Professors Prevost and 
Pictet, or, | should rather say, renewed my acquaintance 
with the latter, , . . . The society of Geneva I 
own a little disappointed me; they have a great deal of 
literature and of science, but still their conversation 
ems rather too much confined to the trifling topics 
Which generally occupy the attention of a provincial town; 


ieee 





_* The Lord Chancellor was greatly affected by this 
attack made upon his house, and discontinued his sittings 
p in the House of Lords on causes, and in the Court 
a aeneety (in one or other of which courts he ought 
have sat every day,) till Monday, March 13, when he 
"tin the House of Lords, as usual, on appeals. 
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and cards for the old, and dancing for the young, are the 
never-failing substitutes fur conversation. 


The whole party, with the addition of Dumont 
and Romilly’s eldest son, went the length of 
Genoa, crossing the Simplon, and re-crossing 
Mount Cenis. The opinion of Napoleon, which 
the traveller conceived on beholding everywhere 
the stupendous monuments of his power and his 
genius, was probably more favourable than thir- 
teen years before, when he had been in the 
neighbourhood of the Consular Court. When 
Romilly reached Paris, on the return of the party, 
he found what hetermsthe ‘‘spoliation” of the Na- 
tional Gallery—which Buonaparte had enriched 
with the plunder of the works of art in Italy— 
going forward, It must have been a galling sight 


| to the Parisians ; but one is scarce prepared for 


the sympathy of Romilly in their mortification 
and resentment at making restitution. There 
were around him deeper causes of regret and of 
apprehension. He states :— 


Paris presented, while I was there, a very extraordin- 
ary spectacle—a metropolis in a state of peace, but yet 
given up toa foreign army; the King appearing to be 
possessed of no authority, but remaining a quiet and in. 
different spectator; while foreign commanders affected 
to inflict punishment on the nation, and, according to 
the language of the Duke of Wellington, in his letter of 
justification, to make them an example to after times. 
Legislative assemblies pretending to debate, while the 
streets were filled with troops, and while loaded cannon 
were stationed on the neighbouring quays, and soldiers 
ready with lighted matches, that not a moment might be 
lost, at the first appearance of danger, in taking a signal 
vengeance on the inhabitants; and, during all this time, 
a treaty of peace is negociating—a peace, it must un- 
questionably be, just such as the conqueror chooses to 
exact from the conquered. That a peace of long duration 
can arise out of this seems hardly possible; and yet the 
victory of Waterloo, and all the successes of the war 
could to us be a subject of real joy, only as they enabled 
us to lay the foundations of a solid and permanent peace, 

The unhappy King, to whom nothing but the basest 
adulation can have given the name of the “ long desired,” 
seems so little to have been wished for by his subjects, 
that he has been obliged to come among them in the train 
of an insolent invading army; and that it is by those 
invaders that he is at this moment maintained upon his 
throne. Never, surely, was humiliation greater than 
that which must be suffered by this ill-fated prince, con- 
demned from the very windows of his palace to see, with 
shame, foreign armies giving the law to what his prede- 
cessors used to call their good city of Paris, 

The French bitterly complain of the perfidy of the 
allied powers, 

In 1516, as in 1834, the impetuosity of 
Brougham, who, in the latter period, only said, or 
was charged with saying, ‘“ The Queen has done 
it all,” which was probably the truth, deeply dis- 
pleased his party. He had attacked the Regent 
in the course of a speech, and, by his vehemence, 
afforded some of the trimmers among the Whigs 
a wished-for opportunity of either voting with 
the Ministers, or going away, which otherwise 
they could not decently have done. Impartial 
posterity may think that the “imprudent” speech 
was worth ten times the few votes lost, though 
they had put ministers ina minority. The times, 
even then, and much more now, are of that 

complexion when courage becomes true wisdom. 
But Romilly must have had an unconscious lean- 
ing to the Prince of Wales, who had courted 
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him, offered him favours, and loaded him with 
civilities. Of Brougham's generous outburst, 


he says :— 

Poor Brougham is loaded with the reproaches of his 
friends; and many of them who are most impatient to 
get into office, look upon him as the only cause that they 
are still destined to labour on in an unprofitable opposi- 
tion. I have no duubt that, whatever had been the 
division, the Ministers would still have continued in 
office. But it is not the less true that Broughams 
speech was very injudicious as well as very unjust; for, 
with all the Prince's faults, and they are great enough, 
itis absurd to speak of him as it he were one of the 
most sensual and unfeeling tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. Brougham is aman of the most splendid talents 
and the most extensive acquirements, and he has used 
the ample means which he possesses most usefully for 
mankind. It would be difficult to overrate the services 
which he has rendered the cause of the slaves in the West 
Indies, or that of the friends to the extension of know- 
ledge and education among the poor, or to praise feo 
highly his endeavours to serve the oppressed inhabitants 
of Poland. How much is it to be lamented that lis 
want of judgment and of prudence should prevent his 
great talents, and such good intentions, from being as 
great a blessing to mankind as they ought to be, 

Now, we apprehend, that it is this very want 
of what Romilly considered “ judgment,” and 
“prudence,” and the possession of other qualities, 
which this most amiable man and very cautious 
lawyer could but indifferently appreciate, that 
constitutes the power and consequently the great 
usefulness of Lord Brougham. Besides, this was 
in 1516, when the world had not yet learned half 
the secret of Brougham’s gigantic strength. Tfad 
Sir Samuel Romilly lived to our times, and wit 
nessed the career of Lord Brougham, he might 
have formed another opinion of what in great 
public emergencies really constitutes true pru- 
dence and judgment. He was greatly alarmed and 
distressed at Bentham venturing to publish his 
 Church-of-Fnglandism ;” and he seems to have, 
at one time, prevailed with his friend to stop 
the sale of the book, which, however, must soon 
again have been on sale. 

It may be noticed here, for the edification of 
modern Whigs, the Russells and Macauleys, 
that Romilly was in favour of Triennial Parlia- 
ments, for which he voted. 

He was, in the following year, elected for 
Westminster, when Burdett, Kinnaird, Hunt, 
and Cartwright, stood along with him. Wis old 
friend, Bentham, took a part on that oceasion, 
which Romilly thus candidly judges :— 

Among the strange incidents which occurred during 
the election, was the decided part which my excellent 
friend, Jeremy Bentham, took against me, [le did not 
vote, indeed ; but he wrote a handbill, avowed and 
signed by him, in which he represented me to be a most 
unfit Member for Westminster, as being a lawyer, a 
Whig, and a friend only to moderate reform, This 
handbiil he sent to Burdett’s Committee ; but, as it did 
not reach them till after they had become sensible that 
they had injured their cause by their abuse of me, they 
refused to publish it. Some of my friends were very 
angry with Bentham for this hostile interference against 
me, For myself, I feel not the least resentment at it. 
Though a late, I know him to be a very sincere, convert 
to the expediency of universal suitrage; and he is too 


honest in his politics to suffer them to be influenced by 
any considerations of private friendship, 


He dined with Bentham a few days after- 





wards, along with Brougham, Dumont, Rush 
the Ameriean ambassador, and others—« 4 Ver 
pleasant party.” This was in the end of Jaly, 
ISIS. 
We shall now transcribe, in full, the brief and 
melancholy remainder of his journal :— 


Sent. Ad. Arrived at Cowes, 

12th, Anne went into the sea-bath, 

ith. Taken ill. 

l4th. Sailed with Mr Fazakerley to Southampton, 

16th. Consuited Mr Bloxam, 

Ith, Roget and William arrived, and Mr Naah, 

Obes, Oth, Ni¢ pt for the fir ef ftme after many sis epless 
necnis, 

loth, Relapse of Anne. 

[Lady Romilly died on the 29th of Oect., 1818, Her 
husband survived but for three days the wife w hom he 
had loved with a devotion to which her virtues, and her 
happy influence on the vusefulness of his life, gave her eo 
justa claim, His anxiety, during her illness, preyed 
upon his mind, and affected his health : and the shock 
occasioned by her death led to that event which brough 
hia life to a close, on the 2hbof Nov, 1818, in the 2d 
year of his age. ]— Note by the Bittors. 


Even our brief and cursory gleanings from 
these most interesting volumes, will enable the 
reader to judge of their literary merit, and, whieh 
is of far more impoertanee, in some degree to 
appreciate the estimable and exemplary character 
of their author. In judging of the man, and of 
that record of his life and opinions which he has 
left tor the delight and improvement of the 
world, and for the especial benefit of young mea 
of the profession which his example has tended 
to purify and exalt, as well as of all future legis. 
lators, there ave few who will not unreservedly 
adopt the conclusion of Dumont, cited at the 
commencement of this paper, 

With a few more transcripts, illustrative af 
the formation of Romilly’s character, and the 
growth of his opinions, we must close this notice. 
Those who have read the above extracts, cannot 
failto have remarked the influence which the 
writings of Rousseau had on the mind or on the 
manner of thinking of Romilly. Heterodox ss 
the opinion may be, this influence appears to hare 
been, with his calm and temperate judgment 
salutary and elevating. When his thoughts were 
first directed, by Roget’s encouragement and his 
own laudable ambition, to the higher walks of bis 
profession, he relates—* The works of Thomas 
had fallen into my hands. I had read with aé- 
miration his E/oge of Dauguesseau ; and the careet 
of glory which he represents that illustrieus 
magistrate to have run, had excited to a vert 
great degree my ardour and ambition, and openet 
to my imagination new paths of glory.” Witt 
these feelings he entered on his profession, ané 
became the pupil of a Mr Spranger, with whow 
he read, and who directed his legal studies. ¢ 
he read, he formed a commonplace book, whit 
he found of such great use, that he always after 
wards considered it the only way in which ise 
reports can be read to advantage. But his ; 
were not confined to the dry technicalities « 
law, else had he never acted the part whieh be 
knowledge and acquirements, as much as his & 
cellent understanding, enabled him to sssume # 
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ublic affairs. He read general history; he trans- 


jated the hest Roman historians and orators: he | 


wrote political essays, which he sent anony- 


mously to the newspapers ; and he trained himself 


in oratory by a method recommended by Qnuin- 
tilian—that of expressing to himself, in the best 
language he could, whatever he had been read- 
ing, and using the arguments of Livy, Tacitus, 
and Cicero, as if thev hod been his own, From 
an early age, contemporary politieseceupied much 
of hia attention and leisure. Te consequently 
attended both 
thought, answered the speeches which he heard 


That time might not be lost, 


Honsee of Parliament. and. in 
delivered there, 
these mental exercises were reserved for the time 
in whieh he walked or rede: and habit at length 
hecame so pars erful, that he conld realize Godwin’'s 
idea, and think his speeches and compositions in 
the most crowded streets of the metropolis, 

It is no longer a new opinion among travellers 
in Franee, that the Freneh. if a gay, are far 
from being a eheerful people. but te this een 
clusion Romilly eame, in T78t, hefore the Reve- 
lution. 
rather than merry ; 


The populace he deecribes “ne noisy 
and none seemed happy, 
unless happiness ean be found ina tumultuens 
oblivion.” 

Dit the 
Administration 
parallel to this, whieh Romilly, in his letters to 
Mr Roget, deseribes as that of Lord North ? 


reader ever see, or 


mishe 


imagine, an 


which afford an exact 


Of the whele administration, however, taken together, 
the principal characteristics are, want of system, and in- 
resolution ; and the latter, indeed, is but a consequence 
ofthe former, Uaving littl confined views, they seem 
never, from the first, to have formed any comprehensive 


plan; and this original defect has increased with ill 


success, = Perplexed and confounded with the mazes and 
langersinto which they have run, like children they turn 
away from whatatfrights them rather than endeavour to 


preventit, they ward off the present evil that presses on 
them, but leave the morrow to provide for itself; they 
may uly be said, according to the Latiu phrase, an dren 

ere. Their plan of operations, for system they have 
every 
ranious accident ; every various passion takes its turn to 
rule tuem; regarding only the immediate object before 
Mem, they magnity its importance, they are now confi- 


ent ot success, how plunged into despair, 


one, changes with hew occurrence, with every 


Romilly was present when Pitt, in May, 1783, 
atroduced his motion for Parliamentary Re- 
lorm. Ele remarks:— 


One might imagine, from this crowding, that a great 


BAauy persons took concern in the fate of their country ; 
oat the truth is, that it was the eloquence of Mr Pitt, and 
not the ject on which it was to be employed, that ex- 
Sted people’s curiosity; and no doubt che reflection 
v 
earers. was not unlike that which the ugurer makes up- 
m the preacher in the Dialle Boiteue. “Il a bien Sait 
wm métier ; allons Jaire le notre.” . .« « « (Pitt,) 
ea¥e 48 4 reason for nut proposing to strike off the cor- 
“pt boroughs, and those which are the patrimony of 
“ticular families, that it would be an unjust and un- 


W2rrant ) : »ant = » 
jie invasion of private property. 
‘feniment 


in , which, J confess, has no great weight with 


“; for think the laws are not bound to protect men 
“Se possession of such pecuniary advantages as they 
eae vever to have obtained. If a man’s having a pe- 
“ary interest in a thing, no matter how acquired, is 

} 


"ficient t,, «..i 
mt to make his property in it sacred, then luay the 
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MA his specch produced in the minds of many of his | 


This isa kind 
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| laws become a shield to every species of fraud, iniquity, 
ind immorality. 


| This is an argument which, universally ap- 


plied, would fairly float us over the shoals and 
quicksands of iniquitous prescription: it durst 
scarcely be broached by one of less moral weight 
of character than Romilly, without incurring 
In the early part 
of his life, this great reformer of the Crimi. 
nal Law held an opinion on death punishments, 
whi h he retained, we beliey e, to the last, and 


the most serious imputations, 


whieh. if sophistical, has the merit of ingenuity. 
cannot think that death ought se 
carefully to be avoided among human punishments is, 
that I think death ot evils, Bec. 
caria and hie disciples confess that it is not, and recom. 
mend other puni more severe and effect. 
nal; forgetting undoubtedly, that if human tribunals have 
aright to infliet a severer punishment than death, they 
must have a right toa inflict death iteelf. 


One reason why | 


do not the greatest 


shments as being 


Romilly was prepared to avoid the peculiar 
snares which beset his own profession, and into 
which, if general opinion holds true, nearly every 
lawyer falls—from being early and anxiously on 
his guard against them. When onthe eve of be- 
ing called tothe bar, he thus earnestly addresses 
his friend and moniter Roget; but the more 
effectual monitor was within :— 


“Tam soon to enter a career which possibly (though, I 
grant, not very probably) may place me in important 
and critical situations, which will certainly give me pare 
tial and selfish interests, incompatible with the good 
of others, and which will throw me amidst mankind, 
and condemn me to hear the prefession of dishenourable 
sentiments without opposing them, and to be a near spec. 
tator of selfish and degrading conduct, without discover. 
ing my detestation of it. Tt will, in part, depend on you 
fon og ‘| to save cne froaw the contagion of auch ex. 
imples; for, though my heart still recoils from them 
with an antipathy which seems quite insurmountable, I 
have [| know not what kind of terror, which UT cannot 
the force of habit, of perpetual temptation, 
1 contempt for virtae, and, 
the miserable 


avercome, of 


of being familiarized with 


} 


thove all, of an halitual attachment to 


old which one earns. The best shield against these is, 
| am convinced, the society and conversation of such a 
friend as yourself, whom one may consider as the pledge 
and deposit of all the sacred engagements which one has 
taken with God, and one’s fellow-creatures. 
This very letter is some proof of what I say; for to whom 


could [ write thus but to yourself 7°" 
In writing to Paris, to Dumont, in 1790, when 
John Bull was as much agog for “ drubbing the 


one's self, 


Spanish Dons,” as he is now for being revenged 
on the “raseally Chinese,” Romilly remarks :— 
“To am afraid—though I should not eall any- 
thing that has passed with you very French— 
you would, if you had been here at the first 
news of the Spanish war, have thought us very 
English. The discovery of the grand elixir— 
which would efface pain and disease out of the 
list of human calamities—could not have given 
a man of humanity more pleasure than some 
persons felt here, at the prospect of plundering 
foreign merchants, and burning and sinking 
Spanish ships.” 

When the Whig Administration was broken 
up, after the death of Fox, and the No-Popery 
howl raised ; it was supposed, according to Ro- 
milly, that the King advanced “a very large 
sum,” out of his privy purse, for the purchase of 
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rotten boroughs, with a view to maintain liis 
favourite Ministry. This monstrous charge. 
with others in these memoirs, the Tory writers 
must endeavour to repe! as they best may. 

Sir Samuel Romiily’s opinion of the extent of 
Parliamentary privilege—important at any time 
—has an added interest at this particular crisis, 
It was delivered on the debate which took place 
when Sir Francis Burdett was committed to the 
Lower for alleged breach of privilege. Romilly 
writes, in his Parliamentay Diary :— 

A good deal of discuss 
from what was said, I thought it right to state 
my opinion, It was that the privilege of Parliament is 
unquestionably a part of the law of the land, and is to be 


much of 


administered only by Parhament: 


vilege, Parliament alone has Jurisdiction ; 


; f law have a right to determine whether the case | 
tegen lingual gett se -couragement to the young lawyer and statesman, 


be a case of privilege: that the House of Commons 
cannot call what it pleases breach of privilege, and ime 


prison whom it pleases under pretence of breach of privis | 
The Ministers seem more moderate } have heen. atter he was ignominiously shelved, 
than the Opposition; who talked of committing the at. | 


legen «2 2 © © 


torney Who brought the action. 


But we must refer those who would fully un- 
derstand Sir Samuel’s opinion on Parliamentary 
privilege to the original work. 

Sir Samuel Romilly participated in the general 
dislike felt by every honourable mind to the 
most odious if not also the most meanly servile 
man of the period, Sir John Leach, who enjoys 
the bad pre-eminence of being the only individual 


; : . jd and 3 rent] iwi. | ‘ 
of whom this most candid and indulgent indivi | by many persons, to an eager desire to turn out the pre. 


dual speaks with anything approaching to per- 
sonal severity. After noticing the barefaced 
apostasy of Leach, when the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster became the price of his 
base services—past or expected—to the Prince 
Regent, in the affair of the Princess of Wales, 
Romilly, giving due praise to his talents, such as 
they were, remarks :— 


He is, of all the persons almost that I have known in 
the profession, the worst qualified for any judicial situa. 
tion, | Through the tavour of the Regent, Leach was 
looking forward to succeed Ildon, | 
deficient in kuowledge as a lawyer. 
he has acquired, not by any previous study which would 


our Jaw, and the grounds and reasons ot its particular 
provisions, but by his daily practice, This has thrown 
iu his way a great deal of desultory information, which 
a good memory has enabled him to retain. 
he is more deficient than any man possessed of so clear an 
understanding that I ever met with. If ever he should be 
raised to any great situation, his want of judgment, and 
his confidence in himself, will, [ make no doubt, soon 
invelve him in some serious difficulty. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 





on took place; ay d as I differed 





| ‘ ’ 
| Lord Chancellor, . . . . 
ascribe my conduct to such motives know me! 


/ not be increased—it may be essentially impaired. 


| the favours and the frowns of Government. 
V income which [ enjoy, and which is equal to all my 


He is extremely | 
All that he knows | 


In judgment | 





This was realized. Sir Jolin Leach not only jn. 
volved himself, but the Prince, whose willing too! 
he became ; and yet this, in every way, worth. 
less person, under the limited monarchy, and the 
boasted institutions of Great Britain, might, by the 
mere personal favour of the King, have held the 
highest office in the State. To complete his 
courtly character, Leach was also a would-he fine 
gentleman. ‘ Constant attendance at the opera, 
and at the gayest assemblies,’ 
‘appears, in his opinion, to be as hecessary 


says Sir Samuel 
0 
the support of his reputation as his presence jn 
Westminster Hall; and he prides himself upon 


| hastening every night from the dull atmosphere 
of the Rolls and Lincoln's Inn to the brilliant 
that, in a case of } tle |} 
but that the | 


cireles of high birth and fashion.” 
What a contrast, and what warning and ep- 


does the career of these conteniporaries afford! 
W hateverthe reflections of Sir John Leach might 


Romilly. up to his dying hour, could look seri. 
ously back upon his virtuous and well-spent life, 
and indulge in these most soothing and gratify- 
ing thoughts :— 


Thinned as the ranks of Opposition have lately been,* 
it becomes each of us who reinain to do all we can to ree 
sist the pernicious measures of the Government. The 
exertions IT have made, to my own very great personal 
inconvenience, and the great interruption of my profes. 
siousl occupations, and, consequently, with no small 
peenniary sacrifices, will, T make no doubt, be ascribed, 


sent adininistrauion, and to obtain for myself the office of 
Ilow little do those who 
With 
the utinost sincerity Tecan declare that IT have no such 
ambition. Already I have attained the very summit o 
iny wishes, he happiness of my present condition can. 
I am, 
at the present moment, completely independent both of 
The large 


wishes, has been entre!y produced by my own industry 
and exertion. .« . . . The labours of my profession 
yet leave me some leisure both tor domestic and even 
tor literary enjoyments, . . . . The highest office 
and the greatest dignity the Crown has to bestow, might 


-inake me miserable; it is impossible that it could make 
have enabled him to understand the general system of | 


me happier than Tam already. 
We now take a reluctant leave of this most 


valuable addition to English literature, and to the 
very highest order of woral works—those ™ 


_which Virtue enforces, by the most winning ex- 


ple, the lessons she inculcates. 


— 





* He alludes to the death of Whitbread and Horner, 


SONNET. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


From clond-swept Snowgate, Deavne! now swift, now 
slow, 

Thou comest, playing still a busy tune; 

And while rich woodbines brac’d the locks of June, 

And wild hedge roses in her bosom glow, 

That tune is sweet. On, sky-fed wanderer, go: 

Waste not at monkish Burton this bright hour : 


Pass Dai field's weads, and many a blussom’d bower: 


| 1 stand again where thou hast often been. 





Bid Wath good night, and sleep at Conisbro, 

In Don's cold arms, Here, scarcely heard to lisp, 
Thy waters bask in evening’s purply gold ; 

And round thy lilies fresh, blush-ting’d, and crisp, 
Linger—as loth to leave this loveliest scene, 


, 


ard of the rustic wreuth, my tale is told; 
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A SONG OF TEE-TOTALERS.* 


* O) sore, cles ZH oy Dee 


¢ Peeres as risavems. 


if Mikio pee Gace mam’ fuutres 0 38 Kes eres 


Coney araedarsmeiy vTigiossr RFE Lyeveir. 


Hlowsr, 


Zounds! what a set on the earth do plague us with peevish devetion, 


x 


Saving that Jove is to blame, because evil tloods eurth ke an ocean! 


i 


But they themselves are the cause that evil on earth is so frisky 


Tainting their blood every day with a poison that mortals call WHISKY ! 


Yr lads of true spirit ! though fools make a merit 
Of wonders they “ve done by the bottle, 

And cite every sage in philosephy’s page, 
From Plato and old Aristotle, 

To Schelling, and Fichte, and critical Kant; 

Yet I guess, with their loud Bacchanalian rant, 

From Noah to now, no such wonder they vaunt 
As Matthew has done by Tee-Total. 


Furipides says, in one of his plays, 
Which he wrote by the light of the bottle, 
That Pentheus was torn, by Greek women, one morn, 
For joining the Theban Tee-Total, 
But the tables are turned in these Christian days: 
Tee-Total the realm and the revenue sways, 
And rabid old ‘Torydom bristles and brays, 
That the Church is eclipsed by ‘Tee-Total. 


Old Casar in Gaul, over savages tall, 
Teils what glorious victories he got atl; 
But VENI and Vint, quoth Matthew, as speedy, 
Aad vict like him by Tee-Total. 
Bat a Papist is Matthew, and sure it is rude 
That such should pretend to do anything good 5 
And this is the cause of the cavilling mood 
The Tories are in at Tee-Total. 

But we'll gallantly sail with the Temperance gale, 
Though the bishops in Ireland were shot all ; 
"Tis a pledge of success, Um sure you may guess, 

When the Tories oppose the Tee-Total, 
For Protestant sermons no Catholic asks ; 
The Bishops, of course, sit at home on their casks, 
Nibble heatirenish Greek, and then flourish their flisks, 
With a hearty God-damn to Tee-'Total ! 


But my peepers are dim, if the world will swim 
Any more in the troth of the bottle ; 
For cotlee and tea, the wise now agree, 
As pleasantly tickle the throttle: 
And for genius, Johnson whole oceans of tea 
Gulped ; Schiller with coffee inspired tragedy ; 
Aud coffee to combat and victory 
Led the Corsican,—Thanks to Tee-Total ! 


What makes a man frisky 7—'tis soul, and not whisky ; 
0, look at the sons of the bottle !— 

They may sing « Jolly nose!” but experience shews 

_A face pale as ashes they've got all. 

God save them !-—how oft, with lank looks, are they fain 

To creep through the streets like a hen in the rain, 

W hen 4 single volition their fusionless brain 
Might reuerve—by subscribing Tee-Total ! 


Tis a barbarous relic of German and Gaelic, 
Vuless you have read and forgot all, 
How Tacitus tells with what beer-inspired yells, 
‘ And with what a Bacchanal trot, all 
“tark-naked, the wild woodmen rushed to the fight, 
lerserking in German I think it is hight,) 
ut they were mowed down ; and it served them right 
oF blaspheming the goddess Tee-Total. 


* . 
bine aur to which these lines were com vosed, “ Ergo 
vet, German, and will be found in Methfessel's Lie- 
pe cig vo We have bot, at our finger-ends, Just 
the — ish itis that suits; but intend to publish 
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Odyssey, i. 32. 


Poor drinker | you lie like a pig ina sty, 
And in soul and in body you ret all; 
Not Isis-Co quhoun will raise you se soon 
Asa touch of this godde ss, Tee-Total. 
Come, here *s my Land, brother'—get up from the mud! 
From fumes that behave you, from pimples that stud, 

The fruttage of death in prophetical bud, 
Be saved by a pledge ot Tee-Tetal ! 

‘Tis Paddy from Cork that will do you the work 
The others are not worth a jot all! 

To Leamington fly, and to Jephson apply — 
*Tis a round-about kind of Tee-Total. 

The Puseyite says that the globe's all awry, 


"Cause the bishop don’t ride now his hobby so high 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Very well for the rider !—but you, friend, and J, 
May more cheaply be saved by Tee-Total. 
There's one Mr Semple has raised a proud teumple 
To Kant, and translates what he wrote all; 
But did the philosopher teach men to toss over 
Drink and the Devil, Tee-fotal ? 
Oh, no! though he boasted a stern categorical, 
I tear, Like most Germans, he’s mad, metaphorical; 
But this is sub-tauntial, solid, and Dorie ail, 
That Matthew has done by Tee-Total. 
Could you get a divorce, as a matter of course, 
When your wite is a scold and a sot all, 
Mr Owen declares that human affairs 
On a Liverpool railway would trot all. 
But ask yourself this—when the Tee-Total plan 
All bickers and brawiings domestic shall ban, 
Then every good wife must please every good man, 
By the virtue that les in Tee-Total, 
’Tis true Mr Tait has been getting, of late, 
in some things quite anti-Tee-Total ; 
The Burschen, he says, are devout in their lays, 
With, instead of the Bible, a bottle. 
But the Germans, we know, are all quite transcendental ; 
And the Quarter/y says that they soon will be sent all, 
With Socialists, Chartists, and inen who DISSENT all, 
To prison to—study ‘Tee-Total. 


| On the whole, T incline, from whisky and wine, 





To think that the many, if not all, 


, Will be won by the priest, who lifts from a beast 


To a god, by the spell of Tee.Total. 
We live in the ferment of new and of old; 
The Church lifts her head, and the bishops are beld ; 
Then why should the souls of the million be sold 

To the Devil for want of Tee-Total ? 


Anacreon old, son of Bacchus so bold, 
His heathenish rhymes we will blot all; 
We, too, keep a poet, like Warren, you know it, 
And this is his first Ode Tee-Total. 
We mean quite to change the old classical plan ; 
Was it Greek, say, that gave us a Matthew, a Dan? 
As Plato did Homer, so Bacchus we ban 
From our NeEw-MoOmaL-WeORLD-TEE-TOTAL ! 
Then let each honest man starve the vile whisky can, 
And plenish the brown coffee-pot all ! 
"Tis pleasure and pel!, the self of our self; 
Tis virtue, religion, Tee-Total ! 
Now crown all the cups, and I'll wind up my theme, 
("Lis somewhat too long for a sung you will deem,) 
And drown the base weution, in cotfee aud cream, 
Of all that’s opposed to Tee-Total ! 
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Most people have come to the conelusioen 
that one of the most thriving departments of 
modern literature is that comprehended under 
the hend of Apvertisements. The author of 
“Waverley” was, and the author of “Pelham” 
iy, a great master of fiction in his way; yet we 
are sometimes inclined to donbt whether the 
imaginative powers of either are to be compared, 


in point of strength and vivacity, with those of | 
that ornament of the rostrum, the renowned | 
George Robins—a wit, e poet, and an orator, if | 
ever there existed oratory, poetry, or wit, upon 


this nether earth; for proof whereof, vide the 
morning, evening, and Sunday papers. Immor- 
tal George is, in fact, the Homer of advertise- 
ments. Epics which cost Aim fifteen and six- 
pence a piece, and us nothing, are quotidianly 
placed befure us by the fertile invention of this 
yreat master of the art of advertising. 

Among the most flagrant Joseph Surfacisms of 
fashionable society, is the abhorrence, affected 
by the coteries, of this great and improving art. 
To see the curl of the lip with which the man 
of the world flings down a newspaper, two or 
three columnsof which are occupied by announce- 
ments of sales of estates on the borders of Wales 
or the moors of Scotland, from the pen of our 
great rhetorician, one would suppose that there 
was something repellant to his nature in the art 
of puffery ; or, to hear the tone of contempt in 
which our fine ladies pronounce the word * ad- 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND ADVERTISERS. 








vertising shop!” in referenee to some Revent | 


Street haberdasher, or Cornhill silversmith, one 
might imagine that the mvsteries of the broad 
sheet had never come betwixt the wind and her 
sat 

rid with their eyes and ears open, are aware 


that there is no Place or portion of the metro 


| 


lity; whereas all people, who live in’ the | 


olis in which the art of advertising is better | 
understood than within the narrow circle of the | 


hean monde, 

We do not pretend to blame the great world 
‘or following in the footsteps of the world. it 
designates the little. The object of all authorship 
is to be read: and experience teaches that the 
most popular branch of what is called light read- 
ini, is that whieh contributes a duty to her Majes- 
ty’s exchequer. We have known, for instance, a 
newspaper, propped by all the fine writing and 
writers of the age, prove a total failure, and drain 
the purse of the propri:tor almost to bankruptey, 
till he condeseended to the vulgar expedient of 
Cevoting a page to advertisements. From that 
Inoment the speculation turned cut a thriving 
concern, 
portion of letterpress which an editor is paid for 
Inserting must be of some value. Such is evi- 
cently the motive of Boz for having published 


his Nickelby without advertisenents. People 


| 


| 
! 
| 
‘ 
| 
{ 
' 





Society wisely understands that the | 


cuch thing! Boz was clearly afraid of a rival 
near the throne. He did not care to bring hig 
lnenbrations, brilliant as they are, into competi. 
tion with the poetry of Rowland’s Kalydor, or 
the piquancies of the King of Oude’s Sauce, 

With this view of the case, we readily sym. 
pathize with the prevailing taste of the higher 
classes for figuring in advertisements. 

“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print,” 
said a great poet ; and a great number of great 
people appear to be of the great poet’s opinion, 
It is true this predilection takes many forms, 
and betrays itself in various degrees of weak. 
ness: but it is still the same fondness for self. 
advertisement. Consult the editor of some po- 
pular newspaper, concerning the paragraphs and 
‘private’ notes, concerning private details of 
private families, which he receives ; and let him 
honestly contess how few savour of the servants’ 
hall and housekeepers’ room, of those who pro. 
fess to announce fashionable balls and record 
fashionable dinner-parties ; and how many are 
endited with a crowquill upon satin paper, and 
redolent of musk or attar! It is easy for the 
lovely creatures, who despatch their intelligence 
hy the twopenny post or a confidential messenger, 
to attribute the blame to a scribbling porter or 
butler connected with the press. There lives 
not the porter or butler sufficiently versed in 
the aceuracies of peerage nomenclature, to give 
the names of the fashionable five hundred, 
with all the correctness that, in most cases, 
marks the insertion. We know we could 
point out (but that we would spare. their 
blushes) certain ladies of rank who espe. 
cially excel in the wording and marshalling of 
these advertisements. That they delight in the 
tusk is plain, since they take the trouble of 
especially advertising every lord and lady who 
diues at their table; nay, we could mention 
suine who are at the pains of despatching, even 
from the Continent, tidings to the morning 
papers, of their changes of residence, and acquisi- 
tions of acquaintance. It may be parenthetically 
remarked, that advertisements of this descrip- 
tion are ever suspicious ; and that a lady whe 
thinks it necessary to trumpet to the world the 
quality of her visiters, has usually some cogent 
motive for making it a boast that people of con 
dition consider her a visitable person, Super- 
fluous advertisements of her guests are, in fact, 
so many certificates, differing very little from 
lose attesting the infallibility of Eye Ointment 
and Soothing Syrup, or the unadulterated purity 
of Amontillado at 13s, 6d. per dozen. 

fn the same light may be considered the aé- 
vertisements from fashionable mammas, 48> 
houncing the report, and soon afterwards the 
inauthenticity of the report, of their daughter § 


will have it that the cost of providing paper! marriage. ‘ We understand that the y 


fur £0,000 copies would have trebled the price 
pail him for the advertisement. But it is no 
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lished Lady Emma Fitzfaddle.”—:‘ We under- 
stand that there is no truth in the rumour that 
the youthful heir of the house of Rigmarole is 
shout to lead to the Hymeneal altar the lovely and 
accomplished Lady Emma Fitzfaddle.” If para- 
graphsof this description are not subjected to ad- 
vertisement duty, it is clearly owing to the mis- 
placed leniency of the Chancellorofthe Exchequer. 

About Christmas time, again, the pens of the 
ready writers of the aristocracy are once more 
hard at work. We do not refer to the fashion- 
able annuals, those very ineffable bulletins of 
lordly and ladyly inanity ; but to the manifestus 
of benevolence, put forth by the affluent and hu. 
mane belonging to the Peerage. We doubt 
whether a peck of coals or a Witney blanket be 
distributed from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, without being aswell advertised as Mechi's 
Dressing Cases. ‘ Christmas cheer’ —‘ Roast 
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beef and plum-pudding”’—* 180 aged women, | 


andas many men, feasted in a barn by the Duke 
of Dormouse,” (having outlived their powers of 
mastication,) and ‘ dismissed, with sixpence a- 
piece intheir pockets, to blissthe liberality of their 


noble benefactor,’ teem in every column of the | 


daily journals, Instead of being on their guard 
tokeep from their right hand all knowledge of 
the charities of their left, these illustrious ad- 
vertisers are afraid that the very street corners 
should be left in ignorance of their Christian 
mercies; and if even-handed justice ruled the 
scale in the George-Robinsian world, these de- 
clarations of philanthropy would, each and all, be 
headed ‘* Advertisement.” 

Take, for example, a fashionable morning 


paper, in the height of the season, and set apart | 


every paragraph emanating from the parties 
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whom it concerns: the announcements and de. 
scription of entertainments, changes of domicile, 
arrivals and departures, bulletins of health, 
rumours of alliances; hints of elevation to the 
peerage or baronetage, of promotion to office ; 
allusions to professional or private merit, thea- 
trical engagements; literary projects, parliament- 
ary movements ; letters from members accident. 
ally omitted from lists of majorities or minorities ; 
letters from ladies accidentally omitted from 
lists of drawing-room presentations ; letters from 
academicians whose works have been improperly 
described by the fine art critics, or from artists 
whose works have been evil-entreated by the 
academicians of the hanging committee ; letters 
from prime donne, declaring that the sore throat 
was genuine which prevented them from singing 
at the opera, (while on a white-bait party at 
Greenwich ;) letters from growers of prize pine- 
apples for the Horticultural, and importers of 
tapirs for the Zoological, &e., Ne.. Me.——and what 
will remain of original matter not subject to ad- 
Vertisement duty, except the leading article? 
The London Gazette, the records of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, are all “ Advertisements ;” 
pulls of new novels, Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, 
white mustard-seed, and Assam tea, are admitted 
advertisements, But the unadmitted beat them 
as eight to two; and we maintain, and do hereby 
assert, that half the pamphlets covering the tables 
of the Houses of Parliament, and half the letter- 
press burthening those of the clubs of St James’ 
Street and the reading-rooms of the three king- 
doms, ought to be made tributary to the revenue, 
in the honest shape of “ ADVERTISEMENTS,” 

Let Mr Baring look to it. Our warning ia just 
in time. 


Is IT A REVOLT OR A REVOLUTION ? 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 





“ Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant, 


Tu nescis. "— J UVENAL. 


Wien the shouts of the people advancing to 
the attack of the Bastille first struck the ears of 
the King, Louis XVI, he exclaimed, in conster- 
aation-—* [tisthena revolt!" « No, sire,” re- 
pied the Due de la Rochefoucauld-Liancout, “ it 
‘arevolution.” The Duke was right : it: was so. 
“oulsXV IT himself also perceived this, but too late. 

Be. | thoughts are never engaged by the state 
‘the country, but this phrase recurs to my 
“emory. I fecl that, but a very little time before 
me first act of the Revolution of 1789, the man 
“80 should have foretold to the Court the day of 
‘se 14th July, and the night of the 4th August, 
vould have been laughed at asa fool. I recall 
“myself the immense power which the clergy, 
el: and royalty then exercised, by the 
. Xion of their existence with governmental 
“rope ; by the organization of the hierarchy, of 
Toperty, and of the army ; by the power of tradi- 


9 e 
"and of custom; and | reflect on the few 
** LEXVINOVOL, VIL. 


years that sufficed to crumble into ruins this 
giant-like labour of ages, and the few months that 
sufficed to elevate, on these ruins, the formidable, 
absorbing, and hitherto despised Third Estate 
which, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
was nothing, and longed to be something. This 
was a great lesson; but power rarely profits by 
the lessons of the past. Something analogous to 
the underworking crisis that preceded the explo- 
sion, is perhaps going on amongst us at the pre- 
sent hour; but none take note of it. It might be 
said—so shortsighted, so careless, are we to the 
future—that we have made a covenant with the 
present. 

However, there is none. The future advances, 
advances at a giant's pace: already it caste its 
shadow over all that is now guing forward ; and 
those who disown it, or deign not to study its 
signs, do but abdicate a!l moderating influence 


on the crisis, without putting it off. Our situa. 
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tion is serious, and every day becomes more so. | have incurred reproaches on the subject of 


, 


‘“‘ Something is rotten in the State ;” and ours is 
no longer a normal existence. Little by little, 
life is leaving the centre, and is stirring, dis- 
ordered, fractionary, and unequal, at every point 
of the circumference. Whilst a kind of equili- 
brium has been established among the parties 
that contest the Parliamentary arena, which has 
ended in stagnation ; whilst none among them is 
bold enough or powerful enough to makea single 
decisive step for the good or ill of the country 
—without this arena, and beyond the govern. 
mental sphere, there has grown and developed 
itself the element of a new power, It grows 
solitary, for all the others keep aloo’ from it; 
an enemy to all, for al] are its enemies; on all 
sides, it is treated as an intruder; and none say 
to it— Let us work together.”” There, where, 
according to the established system of things, 
we ought to find the power of function, we 
find only impotence—wavering, uncertain ma- 
jorities of three, five, and ten; two powers in 
opposition on almost every point ; a third, from 
its very organization, merely capable of checking, 
not of doing. ‘There, where, according to the 
established system of things, we should look for 
the objects rather than the agents, for the exe- 
cutive rather than the initiative, we find a per- 
manent agitation, a spirit of reaction, a desire 
for change, and a wish to bring it about by right 
or wrong, whatever be the obstacles. The shout 
of tumult has already been heard, blood has been 
shed, appeals to force have circulated through 
the masses. Is this a momentary effervescence, 
the result of some circumstantial and accidental 
crisis? Is it the work of a blind multitude, 
chained to the car of a few ambitious men of 
talent’ No. IL appeal to all those who have, of 
late years, followed the march of the popular 
element with an attentive and impartial eye. 
What is yet wanting to the discontented opera- 
tives, is a chief, equal to the task before him: 
those who have attempted the post, are already 
outstripped by the crowd, Evidently the agi- 
tation proceeds not from a few individuals : It 
comes from below; it springs directly from a 
long course of misery, neglected hy those whose 
first duty is that of watching that there be no 
misery in the State; from complaints a thou- 
sand times repeated, and still remaining unno- 
ticed ; from hopes a thousand times deceived by 
plans of reforms which, it was said, were destined 
to work out the good of all, and whose straitened 
agency has spent itself in the sphere of particu- 
lar classes; from an instinctive knowledge of 
the rights belonging to labour, that has begun 
to stir within the hearts of men; and from cha- 
racters that God has graven on every human 
creature, and which time brings successively 
to light. These men no longer demand an 
immediate temporary ease—they ask a perma- 
nent remedy: they no longer supplicate the city 
for the alms of a little comfort—they desire to 
enter themselves into the city, and participate 
in the direction of affairs. They have rejected 
every topic of secondary agitation ; and, if they 





the Corn Laws, for not having essayed to push 
two points at once, they have, at least, proved 
by the exclusiveness of their logic, that it j, 
thoroughly a principle, and not merely an inte. 
rest, that they intend to represent 

In the presence of this continually-increasing 
agitation—in the presence of these symptoms of 
uneasiness and irritation in the largest class of 
society—the men at the direction of  socja] 
affairs appear to discern no other path to follow 
than that of coercion—no other remedy to ap- 
ply than that of force. Discussion has no place 
in their ideas: they have rejected it on the yo. 
rious occasions when petitions were presented 
that would have furnished the opportunity: 
they have not even evinced a desire to afford to 
1,200,000 petitioners the satisfaction of hearing 
themselves proved in the wrong, if wrong they 
be, but are preparing themselves for a struggle, 
Practical men, as they call themselves, they 
have set to work to calculate the numerica! 
amount of agitation. ‘ Give us,” say they, “a 
Constabulary Force, and 5,000 more soldiers, 
and you may sleep in quietness: in that way we 
shall gain an equilibrium of power.” This may 
be very well for to-day ; but how with to-mor- 
row? Isthat definitively the absolute amount 
required to keep the movement in check for fu- 
turity? Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
amount of discontent has not yet attained its 
maximum ; suppose, by their perseverance, by 
the action of example, so especially contagious 
in a body of the same class, or by an accidental 
crisis in affairs, this amount should happen to 
double, will you double your Constabulary and 
your 5,000 soldiers? Compelled to march at a 
pace whose rate is not in your own hands, will 
you turn England into one vast garrison? Will 
you organize one-hali of the nation against the 
other, at an immense and profligate expense? 
Once engaged in the struggle, and forced te 
conquer or perish, will you be master of your 
movements ? or rather, Will you not be Jed on, by 
the very fatality of the struggle, from act to act, 
to measures that you dv net now even dream of: 
Suppose that the associations grow, and become 
more and more menacing, must you not endea- 
vour to suppress them? Will you not be driven 
to slight the spirit of the laws of England, by 
hunting out the necessary authority in the dead 
letter of some forgotten enactment? And if 
the associations meet your means of defence bY 
secrecy, must you not involuntarily encourage 
spies and informations ; multiply political prose- 
cutions: in short, betake yourselves to the ini- 
quitous and perilous route of the governments 
onthe Continent? Yes, step by step, all this 
must happen, from the force of circumstances 
should such a course be ever so little adopted. 
European history vouches for it. Every struggle 
undertaken against a national element has coupe 
d'etat at the fingers’-ends ; and coups-d etal, a 
their turn, give birth to revolutions; but re- 
volutions violent, bloody, and reactionary, where 
a larger and juster policy might have ar 
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their progress, and changed them into peaceful 
evolutions. 

Are we, then, to yield to innovation, wherever 
it presents itself? And is it sufficient for a 
demand, to ascend from below, supported by a 
certain number of individuals, that we should 
be held bound to do it right, at the risk of over- 
turning the entire political edifice, by rudely 
changing the principle that has presided for 
ages over social organization ? 

No; but we are to study profoundly, conscien- 
tiously, and with the love of progression in our 
breasts, the character of the proposed innovation. 
Weare to examine, without preconceived hosti- 
lity. without deference to the fact established, 
solely because it is established, whether the 
time has not really arrived for the introduc- 
tion into the State of a new principle of activity. 
We are not to forget that there are necessary 
and inevitable revolutions, dictated by the eter- 
nally progressive march of civilisation, which 
are but revelations of the Providential law that 
rules the world ; and that to these it isa crime,and 
auseless crime, to offer opposition. We are to 
see whetherthe movement in question does not at- 
tach itself to one of those events that make a step 
in the ascending scale of nations. Weare never 
to desire, in short, to repel innovation, solely be- 
cause it is innovation ; but only when, after 
mature and impartial study, it turns out to be 
unjust and contrary to the law of national de- 
velopement. 

I know well that it is not to the hierarchal 
heights of society that this work is to be left. 
There are political necessities that it is almost 
impossible to surmount. The initiative of great 
radical changes can only come from below ; for 
we may require everything from power save 
suicide. But, in default of power, it must be 
the business of the whole entire of sucicty. It 
concerns society and its future. It concerns 
her to know the law of her life at the existing 
moment, to conform to it; to know if right be 
on the side of those who seek to provoke a 
change, or on the side of those who think of 
opposing it; to know if the aim of every effort 
should be to maintain what is opposed to that 
which may be only the turbulent caprice of a 
faction, or whether to prepare and smooth the 
path for something which, being backed by the 
rresistible force of the times, will, sooner or 
‘ater, surmount with violence all obstacles. 
Onee more, this is serious and vitally important : 
‘rif right be on the side of the innovators— 
{the agitation we are talking of be, not the 
passing swell of the wave excited by the breeze, 
wet the product of the gradual rise of the river 
‘om natural and permanent causes, of small 
“count, are petty resistances: there are no 
tkes for what is swollen by God himself; and 
*eare to think only of how to render the in- 
‘dation less sudden and impetuous, more regu- 

* and fertilizing. When a revolution is in- 


*ritable, the ground on which it is driven back by 
“Tee serves only to measure beforehand the 
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It is the territory of reaction and of anarchy ; 
and those who devote themselves to resistance, 
should, we conceive, take this thoroughly into 
consideration. 

The whole entire of society should direct its 
attention to its situation ; and the intelligences, 
| those especially who have a share in the periodi- 
cal press, should be of use as its enlighteners, 
That press, from its popularity and the reitera-. 
tion of its appeals, already possesses great influ. 
ence on the country. It might even—it alone, 
perhaps—micht render to society most inesti- 
| mable services, if it were but imbued with the 
importance and sanctity of its mission: if the 
young writers, whose souls are pure and untram- 
melled by party fetters, wliose ts have hi- 
therto beat to none but words of patriotism and 
truth, would make the press the arena-field to 
debate the great questions raised by the exist- 
ing agitation, and to prepare elements for the 
solution of the social problem. What labours 
are demanded, imperiously demanded, by our 
situation, some of which are at present scarcely 
planned, others noteven glanced at ! What mat- 
ters for discussion to unravel, whose results, far 
otherwise important thanthe mere maintenance of 
the power of a fewindividuals, might fix a common 
point of departure for future efforts! The ques- 
tionof the Suffrage, considered as representingand 
confirming human individuality in the twofold 
view of right and of practice, or factt: the ques- 
tion of National Education, (education I say, and 
not instruction merely,) considered in the two- 
fold view of national unity, and of the legiti- 
macy of the penal power of which it alone can be 
the basis: the question of labour, considered as 
the property of the operative, as his stake in 
a partnership of association: thatof centralization, 
so little understood hitherto, so often confounded 
witha tyrannical concentration, and degraded, by 
factions, to the condition of a question of mo. 
nopoly or reaction: the great questions of politi- 
cal economy, assumed to have been settled, half 
a century since, by the school of Adam Smith, 
and which it may be time, I conceive, to submit 
to revision: the historical march, too, of the 
popular element, since not its first, but its most 
sulemn appearance in the Puritans of the time 








of Charles I1.—the actual state of the country, 
in a threefold respect—material, intellectual, and 
religious ; the influence necessarily exercised on 
it by the changes which have been worked for 
the last fifty years, and which are working as well 
in facts as in ideas, throughout continental bur. 
ope. Again, too, and before all, that question 
which embraces all —the importance of which Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, have long since felt, and 
we have not even suspected— W hether life, andthe 
developement of society here below, proceed from 
a superior law, whose fulfilment we may, perhaps, 
retard, but can never suppress ; or whether only 
from human spontaneity acting without control, 
and without certainty? Whether the generations, 
bound in a circle of fate, sre condemned eter- 
nally to roll the stone of Sysiphus ; or whether, 





"tent by which it will pass its natural limits. 


living each its particular life, grafted on the pro. 
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duct of the life of all those that have preceded 
it, they march forward under a Providential 
law of progression ? Whether, in a word, human- 
ity lives from day to day, the wandering sport 
of circumstances and temporary material inter- 
ests; or whether she has a mission to realize 
here below, the consciousness of which daily 
brightens on her? Is not this the field on whieh 
the intelligences should meet at the present 
day? Is not this the ground on which, with love, 
with a religious desire of good, with sentiments 
that belong to the members of the same family, 
should assemble all those whom God has endow- 
ed with a strong principle of thought ? 

At this moment, I regret to say it. this ground 
is nearly neglected, We want creeds, and we 
have parties ; sympathies, and we havecontending 
interests ; calm disquisitions, and we have impro- 
visations suggested by the external facta of each 
day. Weare smothered by the polities of detail, 
We waste valuable capacities in controversy on 
insignificant points ; in paltry quarrels about per 
sons whose fame a few months or a few years 
will suffice to extinguish. We sacrifice the po. 
litics of principles—the only goodand productive 
politics—those alone that educate, sustain, and 
save nations, The periodical press recoils be 
fore general ideas, as though they were not the 
only ones that direct revolutions, It pretends 
to be exclusively devoted to what it is pleased to 
eall reality, and which is but the accident of the 
day, aa if the reality of the morrow had no right 
to its attention. It reflecta the present: ino no 
degree does it prepare the future. It reveals 
clearly enough the void, and doea nothing to 
fill it up. A part of its writers occupy them 
their sole aim ia to 
extract a momentary smile from muscles relaxed 
Others 
hound on the passions, as if there were not al 


selves with impertinences ; 


by ennui: they dance on a_ volcano, 
ready enouzh of them let loose on the arena. 
All, or nearly so, busy themselves only with daily 
events, without ever tracing back the causes that 
produce them: they change or modify their 
anguage afteran émenute at Birmingham or New- 
castle: they approach the great national ques- 
tions, with Chartism ever before their eves. 

We must not confound the signs of events that 
are preparing, with the events themselves—the 
disorderly, even expression of the 
feeling that agitates the country, with the feeling 
itself, . 
The * People’s Charter” will not, in my belief, 
be the Charter of the future. Perhaps, of all 
the topics that it embraces, one only will remain, 
and it is that which representsa principle, But, 
though we should succeed in reducing it to frag. 
ments, and in the suppression of Chartism, the 
feeling which gave birth to, it would remain the 
same, and would soon fructify analogous demon- 
strations. 


culpable 


Chartism is only a sign—an expression, 


Che question of political organization is en- 
tirely secondary ; it is a means of realizing the 
change that time has matured. We may dispute 
on this means without touching the social ques- 
tied in the least. The social question have 1 
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caid? It is, intruth, at the bottom of all that 
ia going on at the present hour. Lord Johny 
Russell has well expressed this in a speech, jn 
my eves, of the greatest importance—save that 
he has mistaken its exigency and strength. He 
has proclaimed, as Phave done farther back, the 
inability of the constituted powers of the day ty 
offer a remedy for the evil that disturhs society; 
he confesses that the agitation resulting from 
the consciousness of this evil, already breeds real 
danger; and yet. seeing that the sum of the 
malcontents does not express the generality of 
the people, he caneluides that society should and 
may restrain it, with impunity, 1, for my part, 
say that if eannet, and should net, 

The political system of Lord John Ruseell— 
the system, in general, of existing si lety—is a 
system of the present ; it lives from day to day; 
it has no anxieties for the future. Naw, it is to 
the future that we ewe ourselves. The life of 
man ia short here below ; but it is prolonged, in 
eome sort, throughout all the generations that 
after us shall cover the seil of the country that 
(sod has assigned us, by the good that we he. 
queath them, whether we may be happy enough 
to transmit them its reality, or whether, for 
want of better, we may leave them the desire 
and the hope,  Ttics euffietent that evil presses 
on any number of our brethren, for it te he our 
duty toceek a mode of putting an end to it: 
and thie duty is imperions in the partionlar 
ease; for we know that time must infallibly ex- 
tend and aggravate the disease, 

The present number matters little: it repre 
The number of 
those who are silent is ten times greater; and 


gente the avowed maleontents, 


we may be sure that the time for speaking wil 
come to them toe. Only when the time shall 
have arrived —when, ineontestably, they will de, 
and will feel themselves to be, the strongest— 
much hatred will have accumulated, many ou 
stinets of reaction will have grown up in. the 
shade, much fury will have sprung from our i 
difference. Are you satisfied that you will then 
be able to quiet them by concessions that would 
how appear the fruit of a sentiment of juste 
and love ; and which, at that time, will be but a 
homage to foree, paid by fear? Are you sx0* 
fied that the labouring classes, whom you nos 
thrust into a separate herd, will not then resort 
to enjoy alone the reward of avictory which thet 
alone carried? You admit that the evil exists: 
it is, in your opinion, as in mine, a state of T 
positive suffering that wrests from the discar- 
tented this, as you call it, seditious ery; #* 
think you that it will not have its echo—it mast 
ters little when—among all those who share * 
the same suffering? Think you that 4 miivor 
of tongues proclaiming this grievance, 3 = 
of men awoke to the consciousness of evs, O° 
not constitute an apostleship sufficient te 47 
all those whom ignorance, or—what yee * 
must irrevocably be deceived—the hope © ai 


holding a remedy for social inequalities, - 
ae 
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keepseilent? And this when the economical 
horizon is gloomy with inevitable storms: when, 
even if you happened to dissipate these storms, 
you are at that point that you cannot extend 
your operations, increase the return for your 
capital, accumulate undistributed riches, without 
rendering the disproportion more striking ; at 
that point that you cannot dig a canal or epena 
railroad without, at the same time, epening a 
more potent ronte for the cirenlation of the ny 
peals that you dread—withont still more disabues- 
ing the intelligence of those who, for your pur 
pose, should remain for ever in the dark ! 


This ig net all, T know not if our stateemen 


ever occupy themselves with the necessities of 


the grand historical progression that the human 


race appears to follow, or whether Puropean 
generalities enter at all inte their plans; but, 
for acertain number of years, something so strik 
ing and so analogeone has been going on in 
the bosom of almost all the continental countries, 
that Tam astonished at seeing men of intelli 
gence here looking on at the spectacle unmoved, 
[tis not alone a feeble cection of England that is 
gravitating towards the new-born degma of the 
People- - 


itis the whole of Knrope, Everywhere 


the object of the movement is changed ; every 
where the demeecratical element is substituted 
forall others in the agitation that foreruns the 
life of the future 
inalmost every country, a double phenomenon, 
f expansion in the popular principle, of eon 
centration in all that does not belong to it-— beth 


The aristocratic, 


There ia visibly operating, 


fursishing the came indication. 
military, and bourgeois elements, which each, in 
their turn, played in the past a principal and 
even initiative part in the manifestations of 


conservative 


K ropean life, are become resistant, 
rinactive ; it might be said that they all feel 
they have no further mission to work in the 
ord, The popular element everywhere aspires 
‘a ascend and to be in action: one would say 
that a sudden instinet haa revealed to it grand 
lestines to accomplish, In it men hope; from 
‘men fear; to it do martyrs immolate them- 
elves, In Italy it has inspired the later move- 
nents; it has dissolved there all associations hoist- 
if any other flag than its own: it is enthroned 
1 La Grovine Italia, which alone embosoms the 
‘tirity of the country. In Poland it has changed 
the scope of revolutionary efforts, and has trans- 
ormed what was a mere question of independence 
ate 

ranee it pervades all the parties that aim at 


ttion, So thoroughly is this felt ; 
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/pular canse alone steadily grows, 


ed their whole lives in defending other powers, 
other ideas, suddenly turn back, by T know not 
what miraculous conversion, and render the moat 
marked homage to the popular standard. A pre. 
sentimentof a neworder of things, of great events, 
that will communicate a new impulse to society, 
pervades the world. And whilst day after day 
witnesses the extinction of some existing thing, 
the weakening of the prestige that surrounded 
what was even yesterday a potent spell, the po. 
Every defent 
igmet witha new defiance ; every obstacle thrown 
inthe way of developement, by a renewed effort, 
Conquered in one spot, the democratic spirit and 


_tendeney momentarily disappear to break forth 





' question of national regeneration. In| 


so strong is | 


the conviction, that. henceforth it cannot be ne- | 

Sected, that shies even who, at bottom, design | 
‘“mewhat else, usurp the name of the People, and | 
Tetend to be zealous for its cause. Buonapartism | 


‘alks only of equality ; and the legitimists of 
- * Gazette de France preach Universal Suffrage. 
\ belief in the coming accession of the power of | 
“6 democracy, is everywhere exciting the en- 
ghtened. Genius bends before the signs that 
pointing to the horizon. We see men like 


4 Meonais and Chateaubriand, who have pass- 


inanother, Firm and compact in all places, its 


enemies are wearied and worn ont. We would 


| say that it hes taken to a partisan warfare, till 


the time comes that it can eperate by masses, 

The People have been enslaved; they have escaped 
they have 
They have 


heenchainedto misery and to nothingnesshy thesub- 


from slavery. They have been serfs; 


enfranchised themselres from serfage, 


alternism of luhour, and the immobility of wages; 
they desire emancipation and the 
right of life 
inthe great city of Humanity ; then the right 
of labour and lberty 


equality. They have first won the 
in the secial eity ; they 
now desire to gain the right of participation in 
the political city, ‘Phisia the result of the pre 
eent srugele: thieie the eoul and the source of 
all the agitations that are produced in Furepe ; 
destiny 
and which, rely on it, will 


instinetive manifestations of a more 
powerful than us all ; 
formulize iteelf more and more clearly, 

And itis in face of this spectacle, before thie 
progression, that has its developement in the his. 
torv of the world, and its evident cause ina 
Providential law, that men think of resistance 
by some paltry material means—goord, at the 
heat, for BUPPrOSsing a faction devoted to one 
to individual ambition! It is) an 


butitisan dmente of the 


interest or 
emente, they RNY. Yea: 
human race, raised by the will of God, who has 
created men for one purpose, the association of 
equals, the perfecting of all by all: and it: is ir- 
resistible, ‘The same appearances that present 
themselves at this day, 
of the two great revolutions that delivered man 
The same forces that 


were presented at each 


from slavery and serfage. 
are now opposed to it, were opposed to it, and 
were far more compact, at those two steps in the 
scale that it has surmounted, By what method, 
is it supposed, that those forces, that have twice 
lost the ground, will now maintain it? Andifia 
studious, and, above all, conscientious and im- 
partial reflection on our present situation, en- 
lightened by the history of the past, should end 
in the discovery that what I have here barely 


enunciated is the truth—that it is a third step 
in the scale of developement, the possession of 
which is in question—and that there is in all 
these tendencies, irregular and disordered though 
they be, the sign of the near accomplishment of 
a new phasis of that humanity, which is « thought 
of the Deity explained by factsa—would it not 
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be our most strict, most religious duty, to unite 
as brothers to prepare the ground and make 
ready the path? Would it not be the duty of 
the men of intelligence and of good intentions, 
among the middle classes, to associate them- 
selves actively, with the efforts of the lower 
classes, now isolated, and almost without direc- 
tion’ 

It is this study, nigh absolutely neglected, 
that I here invoke, in the name of the country 
whose future is seriously compromised by leav- 
ing it a prey to a schism that, a little later, will, 
perhaps, be irremediable—in the name of all 
those who desire the accomplishment of good, 
without violent crises, without convulsive reac- 
tions. 1 wish to see this question of the People, 
that embraces all the future, at length placed 





| on its true footing—snatched from the arena of 


egotistical passions—treated with all the loftiness 
of the great principles of the dignity of man, of 
social progress, of the national vocation, and of 
the Providential law that rules and gives birth 
to events. For my part, I will contribute to it 
as far as I can, by a succession of articles on this 
subject. Perchance the example will be followed, 

‘Something is rotten in the State ;” and we 
must not be contented by saying, with Horatio, 
‘Heaven will direct it.” It is through us that 
Heaven directs human affairs. The State, our 
country, has been given to us as our place of 
work. Weareall workmen; and God, our mas. 
ter, will judge us by our performances, 


HYMN —THE POOR MAN’S DAY.* 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


“ Hail Sabbath! thee I hail, the Poor Man’s Day !"—Gran amr, 


‘ Sabbath holy ! 
To the lowly 
Still art thou a welcome day. 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
ilelp the poor man’s heart to pray, 


Sunewaked forest, 

Bird that soarest 
O'er the mute empurpled moor, 
Throstle’s song that stream-like flowest, 
Wind that over dew-drop goest, 
Welcome now the wo-worn poor. 


Little river, 

Young tor ever ! 
Cloud, gold-bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 
(nat, within the wild-rose keeping, 
() that they were blessed as ye ! 


Sabbath holy! 

For the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sod ; 
lor affliction’s sons and daughters 
Bid thy mountains, woods, and waters, 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God ! 


From the fever 
ldle never, 


= - - —_ - 


* For the measure of this Ivric, some of the rhymes, ' 


and most of the thoughts, see the article, * Burschen 
Melodies,” in Jast's Magazne for April, 1340.—E. E 


“we 


Tur ladies—-that is, all civilized womankind 
—inay be presumed disposed to resent the implied 
indignity of the title which Lady Morgan has 
chosen for her greatest work ; but, we assure 
them, the fault is none of hers: she merely 
adopts that detinition of womankind, sanctioned 

* Colburn 2 vols, : 
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Where on Hope Want bars the door ; 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 
Lead thou to green hills and valleys 
Plundered England's trampled poor. 


Pale young mother, 

Gasping brother, 
Sister toiling in despair, 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipped child that sleeping sighest, 
Come and drink the light and air! 


Tyrants curse ye, 
While they nurse ye, 
Life for deadliest wrongs to pay; 
Yet, O Sabbath ! bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 
Still art thou ** The Poor Man’s Day.” 


Sabbath’s Father! 

Would’st thou rather 
Some should curse than all be blessed ? 
It thou hate not fruit and blossom, 
To the oppressor’s godless bosom 
Bring the poor man's day of rest,— 


With its healing, 

With his feeling, 
With his humble trustful bliss ; 
With the poor man’s honest kindness, 
Bless the rich man’s heart of blindness— 
Teach him what religion is! 


LADY MORGAN'S “WOMAN AND HER MASTER.” * 


by law and by high legal authority. Blackstone 
writes— As the old law-phrase runs, Baron @ 
Feme—the Baron anp nis Woman ;” and Lady 
Morgan bitterly adopts the semi-barbarous )#- 
gon as the title and the motto of that 

able book, in which she comes avowedly f 

as the champion and philosophical histersa® 
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ner sex. As the champion of woman, she is 
courageous, energetic, and full of resource ; but, 
as the historian, it may be alleged that she is 
apt to lose the calm passionless impartiality and 
balance of the judge, in the fervour of the elo- 
yent advocate, or the adroitness and exaggera- 
tion of the special pleader. 

The two volumes published are but a portion, 
a splendid fragment, of the work meditated ; 
and, with all their high merits of learning and 
eloquence, they, unfortunately, bring the philoso- 
phical history of woman only down to a period — 
the Fall of the Roman Empire—since which, 
the condition of the sex, bythespread of Christian- 
ityand the institutions of chivalry, has, in Europe, 
undergone greater change than in the previous 
$,000 years. In these circumstances, we can 
only console ourselves with the hope of the 
speedy completion of the work—an event which 
will give the lovers of literature and the friends 
of woman the more pleasure, as the delay has 
been occasioned by weakness of sight, for which 
Lady Morgan’s medical advisers have enjoined 
temporary cessation from her laborious and im- 
portant tash. 

The work, so far as it has gone, is divided in- 
to books and chapters. It opens with an elo- 
quently written and well-reasoned introductory 
sketch of the progress of civilisation ; that gra- 
dual supremacy of mind over brute force still 
so far from being complete; and especially, as 
Lady Morgan maintains, in the respective condi- 
tions and relations of the sexes; for, if the social 
svetem is still most imperfect as it relates to the 
‘Master,’ it remains much worse with his ser- 
vant or slave; woman being “ still a thing of 
sulferance, and not of rights,” as in the ignorant 
injancy of early aggregation, when the law of 
the strongest was the only law acted on. It is 
asked— 


Even now, when supremacy has been transferred from 
muscle to mind, has that most subtle spirit—that being 
' host mobile fibre—that most sensitive and apprehen- 
uve organization—has she, whom God placed to be a 
wate and a help to man, at the head of his creation, the 
foundress of nations, the embellisher of races, has she 
sone been left behind, at the very starting-post of civili- 
‘ion, While around her all progresses and improves : 
Aud is man still “the Master ;"° and docs he, by a misdi- 
feted selt-love, still perpetuate her ignorance and her 
Sependence, when her emancipation and improvement are 
Most Wanting, as the crowning element of his own 
happiness ? ‘ . . ° ° : ° ° 
If, in the first era of society, woman was the victim of 
%an’s physical superiority, she is still, in the last, the 
Mject of laws, in the enactment of which she has had no 
rove—amenable to the penalties of a code, from which 
he derives but little protection. While man, in his first 
Tude attempts at jurisprudence, has surrounded the sex 
With restraints and disabilities, he has left its natural 
"gots unguarded, and its liberty unacknowledged. Merg- 
ng the very existence of Woman in his own, he has 
ae her ho separate interest, asaigned her no independ. 
‘aaa ‘* for,” says the law—the law of man— 

husband is the head of the wife, and all that she 
“4 belongs to him.” Even the fruit. of her own labour 
‘orn from her, unless she is protected by the solitary 
“@meduess of a derided but innocent celibacy. 


Lady Morgan describes the other pecuniary or 
opertied disabilities under which woman labours, 
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without saying anything of certain countervailing 
immunities—considering favour instead of right 
rather an aggravation of the evil—and comes to 
the more cruel deprivations to which woman has 
been subjected by her master and law-maker— 
those which deny her maternal rights, and violate 
her most sacred feelings. Law has, in this in- 
stance, undeniably pressed hardly upon woman ; 
while its proper province is neither to give supe- 
riority to the claims of father nor mother, but to 
the individual presumed to be best qualified to 
fulfil the duties of the parental relation. But 
man’s injustice to his enslaved mate does not stop 
here. If opinion has become supreme over its 
antagonist, physical force. the very power which 
has unfettered society, and which strongly tends 
to set it entirely free, is called into operation 
against woman, On this new ground—opinion, 
which he has taken for himself, 

Hler master meets her, citing against her what Ae calls 
philosophy and science. . . . The natural de- 
pendence of the sex on its Master, its imputed inaptitude 
for the higher intellectual pursuits, and presumed inca. 
pacity for concentration are still insisted upon ; and, while 
Woman is permitted to cultivate the arts which merely 
please, and which frequently corrupt, she is denounced as 
a thing unsexed, a /usus nature, if she direct her thoughts 
to pursuits which aspire to serve, and which never fail to 
elevate. Educating her for the Harem, but calling on her 
for the practices of the Portico, man expects from his 
Odalisque the firmness of the Stoic, and demands from 

his servant the exercise of those virtues which, placing 

the c/ite of his own sex at the head of its muster-rofl, 
give immortality to the Master. He tells her, that ** ob. 

scurity is her true glory, insignificance Aer distinction, 

ignorance her lot, and passive obedience the perfection of 

her nature.” Yet he expects from her, as the daily and 

hourly habit of her existence, that conquest over the pas. 

sions by the strength of reason, that triumph of moral 

energy over the senses and their appetites, and that en. 

durance of personal privation and self-denial, which, 

with him, (even under all the exeitements of ambition 

and incentives to renown,) are qualities of rare exceplion, 

the practices of most paintul requirement. 

Why should not these high demands or ex- 
pectations he taken by Woman as her Master's 
tacit acknowledgment of her mental fortitude 
and moral superiority; as a confession that 
much being given much is required, to which the 
exacter tacitly owns himself unequal? This 
would, at any rate, be taking the matter by the 
best handle, and allowing man to keep his undis- 
turbed monopoly of the vices. 

But if the destiny of the sex has been thus 
severe among the most retined and intellectual 
of the human race in the most highly civilized 
societies of ancient or modern times, how much 
more deplorable has woman's condition ever been 
in that far larger portion of the peopled globe, 
which comprehends savage life ; in the vast em- 
pires of China end India, and generally among 
the Mongolian and Ethiopian varieties of the 
species? Having made an eloquent eulogium 
upon woman, and what she has accomplished 
under all the crushing disabilities, the domestic 
tyranny, or the gross injustice and denial of 
rights to which, since the beginning of the world, 
she has been subjected by brute foree, by “the 
divine right of the strongest,” Lady Morgan 
proceeds briefly to discuss the condition of wo- 
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man amid the different savage or semi-barbarous 
races of mankind. She begins with the Red 
Man; and we are surprised that, while advocat- 
ing the cause of the weak against the strong, 
she should not incidentally have betrayed more 
sympathy with the “ stoic of the woods” himself, 
s0 compassionable a sufferer in the conflict be- 
tween natural rights and physical force, aided by 
the cruel cunning of what is miscalled civilisation. 

The condition of the Squaw is much more fa- 
vourably, and, as we believe, truly represented 
by a late female writer, who judged from her 
own immediate observation, and who is, more- 
over, herself a bold and an eloquent advocate of 
the rights of woman. Werefer to Mrs Jameson, 
who, relatively to their respective Masters, con- 
siders the Indian Squaw in a truer and more dig- 
nified position thanthe European lady—than the 
woman, as lady Morgan would say, of a more 
“‘ policized society’—and in a happier physical 
condition than the household drudge of so: many 
poor men’s homes in highly civilized life. 

With more snecessful reasoning, our author 
points to those evidences of the secret workings of 
conscience in man, and of that hatred inseparable 
from fear, which has made woman, in every age, 
be considered, among barbarous and many highly 
civilized tribes, as possessed of some marvellous 
but generally malignant power or influence over 
the destinies of mankind; as sybil, prophet- 
ess, and sorceress, down to the bleared witch, 
whom her cowardly imaginary victim might des- 
troy without trial or accusation. Take this again 
by the best handle, and woman is entitled to 
assume that ascribing to her supernatural powers 
is a virtual confession of her natural intellectual 
superiority. But Lady Morgan is too grave, and 
too much in earnest, to descend to such a line of 
argument. Her picture of the condition of the 
women of Africa is, like that of the mate of the 
Red Man, somewhat overcharged. She is an ad- 
vocate stating a case; not a judge impartially 
summing up evidence. When she paints the 
sanguinary horrors of Mumbo-jumbo—which, 
after all, is merely a ruder form of the wild jus- 
tice of the English ducking-stool—she ought not 
to pass over the other demon, Tampacara, who 
protects the negresses from the jealous interfer. 
ence of husbands, 

We entirely agree with our author that, bad 
as the position of the women of barbarous life 
may be, it is neither so debased, nor, we should 
bay, 80 hopeless as that of the women of those 
vast empires of the East, “ which vaunt an an. 
tique origin, and in which the lights of a semi. 
civilisation have surrounded a fraction at least 
of the species with the luxuries of wealth, and 
afforded something of the semblance of a social 
policy.” The abject condition of the women of 
Oriental countries is mainly attributed to poly. 
kamy, ‘ which crushes her under a slavery more 
revolting than that of the mere savage ;” yet 
the root of this evil is not traced to the tyranny 
and sensuality of the Master, but, if we under. 
stand the passage aright, to causes existing in 
nature, the evil consequences of which should { 








not, therefore, be visited wholly upon the Mac. 
ter. ‘“ The precocious developement of the ma. 
ternal organization, which, in some Oriental coup. 
tries, confounds infancy with motherhood, anq 
leaves the functions of the brain imperfect, while 
the affections and the passions are already m4. 
tured, may be assigned as the origin of polygamy 
—that institute which has the most impeded the 
progress of society, wherever it has been per- 
petuated.” 

Lady Morgan surely admits too much in as. 
cribing the origin of the system which she repro. 
bates as much to natural causes as to vicious inst). 
tutions, begun by tyranny and brute force among 
the chiefs of tribes, and perpetuated by theirsatel. 
lites. Ina striking passage upon the condition 
of the women of China, which immediately fol. 
lows, she makes another admission subversive of 
the natural supremacy of womanhood ; for it is 
not the sex, but the caste, the pure aristocratie 
breed, for which superiority is claimed. Lady 
Morgan, also, sometimes uses two-sided, if not 
unfair, arguments. Is, for example, the tight- 
lacing of our ladies, now so universally de. 
nounced by medical men, and by all men of re. 
flection and good taste, fairly attributable to 
the sex which practises the pernicions absurdity, 
orto the “ Masters?’ —to whom Lady Morgan 
unhesitatingly aseribes the kindred abomination 
ef the crippled and deformed feet of the Chinese 
women—a custom which is, with little of proba- 
hility. traced to some alleged attempt among the 
women to conspire against the eternal Govern. 
ment of the Celestial Empire, but which is more 
likely to have originated in a perverted vanity, 

Not content with asserting the moral and 
intellectual equality of the sexes, the eloquent 
champion of woman insists upon female superi- 
ority, and goes back to Paradise for proofs af 
their social equality, and the mental pre-eminence 
of the general mother, whose very name, Fr, 
signifies, in the Hebrew, Life, while Adam sign- 
fies Red Marth. Lady Morgan most ingeniously, 
and with the dexterity of a practised Nist Prius 
pleader, makes out a good case for her first 
client, while she covers with littleness anc 
shame the animated piece of red loam, our first 
father, Thus she reasons:——“ To the female, 
Eve, was permitted the first exercise of mind, 10 
the call made on her intellect by one who sought 
to influence human action by intellectual means, 
though for evil purposes.’ And our author 
farther argues, that the serpent first trying his 
wiles upon Eve, is rather a proof of the difficuly 
than the facility with which the female mind 
might be influenced. And then the motive, tht 
temptation, was one worthy to be addressed te 
the highest intellect. ‘“She should be as the 
Gods, knowing good from evil. The womar, 
therefore, (seeing the tree was to be desired te 
make one wise,) took the fruit, accordinz!s. 
thereof, and did eat.” In the awful penalty - 
enrred by this fatal act of disobedience, = 
alvoecate of woman points to the “ sublime ane 
prophetic distinction made in favour of the 
future mother of all living—from whom, and no 
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from her “red earth” helpmate, was to proceed 
ene who should “ swallow up death in victery.” 


The temporal punishments inflicted on Eve were 
marked by an intellectual pre-eminence in sutfering— 
Adam’s by personal degradation; to Adam was assigned 
the task of physical labour: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground 
trom whence thou wert taken, for dust thon art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return ;*' a humiliating vocation 
_-a humiliating reminiscence, beth spared as denuncia- 
tions to Eve, Her retribution, on the contrary, was 
founded on the affections, and on the mind—eorrow that 
was to be multipliel, and pain (corporeal indeed in the 
first instance) but cennected with griefs and anxieties 
still more harassing. Her desire was also to be to her 
husband, (that devotedness, the attribute of her peculiar 
and finer organization,) and her submission to his ** rule’’ 
was the penalty of her sensibility, no less than the token 
of physical inferiority, .  , . . Im the sacred his. 
tory of the origin of the species, there is a strict accord. 
ance with the great dogma of the East, that woman was 
a creature of high intellectual aspirations; and every 
subsequent epoch in sacred history produces evidences of 
her spiritual agency and mental energies in carrying on 
the great moral economy of the creation. 


Tothe grand part performed by woman in the 
early ages, sv far as tradition and written re- 
cords, sacred and profane, bear testimony, the 
champion of the sex now addresses herself. 
With heroic women, the sister-spirits of the 
Alexanders, Cwsars, and Napoleons, she has in. 
tense sympathy. Semiramis, and the Cleopatras, 
especially the last and greatest of the name, are 
regarded with that enthusiastic admiration which 
makes us fear that when she descends to modern 
times, Lady Morgan will find nothing so sub- 
limely great in womanhood as Catherine II. of 
Russia, the Hindoo Begume, or the ambitious 
and warlike living Queen of Madagascar. Lady 
Morgan would have better served her cause by 
founding an empire for woman, placed far 
above the regions of false ylory, or even that 
which men call true glory, and confining herself 
to her sex’s past achievements there. As Con- 
queror, Statesman, or Legislator, woman has 
never yet equalled her Master. The exceptions 
only prove the rule; but what a hideous world 
would the most heroic of her Masters have made 
of this, without her restraining and corrective 
influences, her wise ministrations of gentleness, 
courtesy, and love. 

Of the exalted rank—the high consideration— 
which the mythology of Egypt gave to the female 
sex, if it ever really existed in the form assumed, 
it need only be remarked, that nothing of its 
ameliorating consequences can be satisfactorily 
traced either in the past history or present de- 
graded condition of the Egyptian women, If the 
Evyptian husband ever “ pledged himself to be 
obedient to his wife,” he must have attached no 
more literal meaning to the vow, than do the 
ladies, or the gallant husbands of Europe to that 
taken by well-born wives. 

_ In the brilliant outline of the Jewish history, 
in contrasting Sarah with Abraham, Miriam 
with Moses, and Deborah the prophetess, who, 
onder her palm-tree, wisely and peacefully judged 


Israel for forty years, with the future succession | 
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of weak rulers and worthless kings, our author 
still vindicates the honour of the sex, and goes 
far to establish that the women of the Hebrews, 
the Hannahs and Naomis, the Judiths and Es- 
thers, and the generous and hospitable wise wo- 
man of Endor, seem to have been in the van of 
civilisation ; and that Abigail, Michal, and Bath- 
sheba, prove themselves to have been morally and 
intellectually superior to the Masters with whom 
they were connected, 

There is a quality in many of our author's 
chosen Hebrew or other Oriental women, de. 
scribed as “womanly adroitness,” which obtains 
a higher place than dignified womanhood, or the 
strictness and purity of Christian morals would 
sanction, 

Lady Morgan has something to say even for 
the bold, bad Jezebel, whom she considers, to 
sume extent, the victim of the Jewish priest- 
hood, whom she admires as a devoted wife, and 
‘as superior, in firmness of purpose, to the weak 
and vacillating man to whom she was united, 
and upon an equality of courage with the bad 
man against whom she was opposed.” Our 
author certainly sees in Lady Macbeth a much 
nobler spirit, and a higher intellect and courage, 
than in her more humanized lord, 

The most noted blue stocking of antiquity, 
the Queen of Sheba, is lauded ; and in her flat- 
tering reception from the wisest of men, is found 
another triumph for the sex. 

“ The women of the Hebrews,” asa fragment of 
history, deserves great praise for it# execution ; 
though it is too diffuse and amplified for a por- 
tion of the history of Woman, unless that shall 
be extended to a greater length than “ Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” But the close of this section of the 
work, (which, of itself, would make an interest- 
ing book,) affords us a ready specimen of Lady 
Morgan's delicate style of eulogy and resounding 
tone of declamation. After tracing the destruc- 
ion of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews, 
she thus proceeds :— 


Wherever the women of the Hebrews (the danghters 
of Sarah and Rebecca, who built up the house of Israei) 
were to be found; and where are they not? they still 
exhibit the type of that intellectual beauty which sub. 
dued Egypt, and reformed the penal statutes of Persia ; 
and their fine heads are cited by science as models of the 
highest moral conformation. Bright thoughts flash from 
their bright eyes; quick perceptions animate their noble 
lineaments; and if the force of circumstances is no longer 
directed to elicit the higher qualities of an Esther or a 
Judith, the original of the pictare drawn by the prophet 
king, of the virtuous woman “ whose price is above 
rubies,” may be found among the Jewish women of mo- 
dern as of ancient times; for ‘‘ they eat net the bread of 
idleness,” and ‘ the hearts of their husbands trust in 
them.” 

Still, superior as were the Hebrew women to their 
masters, through their spiritualized nature, and the tem. 
perament of their sex, (a superiority acknowledged by 
their prophets, and upheld by the wisest of their legisla- 
tors,) their wrongs from the first were mighty; their 
disabilities to the end many. The last of their prophets 
thundered in vain his denunciations against the injast «+ 
of their Masters; and their most accredited hister:*:s 
have left on authentic record the enumeration of their 
wrongs, and the absurdity of their oppressors, Ancient 
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laws and modern prejudices have been alike unfavour- 
able to their happiness and social consideration. Solomon 
first gave out fromhis harem—“ From garments cometh 
moths, and from women wickedness’—s characteristic 
maxim from the destroyer of Uriah.* A modern Rabbin 
has improved on the proverb, by writing a work “ On 
the Embarrassment of the Deity as to the Necessity of 
Creating a Female.” The merits of the sex have no 
higher illustration, nor its wrongs a more authenticated 
record, than are to be found in the sacred and profane 
history of the women of the Hebrews. The pride of | 
Israel was fast passing away—“ the enemy had come in 

like a flood” upon the city of David—the eagles of the 


Pagan Cesars fluttered over the portals of the Temple | 
of Jehovah, and their banners, emblazoned with images, | 


replaced the consecrated standard of the twelve tribes, 
when the greatest of the Hebrew prophecies received its 
accomplishment. ‘The temporal power of the men of 
Judah was prostrate in the dust; and, if there was one 


; . endants of Abraham who was still worth ° ee ‘ 
among the descendan aren Y | were not, like the legitimate mothers and virtuous 


of a spiritual mission, or of the fulfilment of amystic |. Dea 
| wives of the free and noble citizens, shut out from 


prophecy, that one was found among the women of the 


tions were to call blessed,’’ was not of the queenly daugh- 
ters of the Asmonears, nor of the female Toparchists of 
the house of Herod; she waa not one of the princesses 
who lived in palaces with * windows of agate and gates 
of carbuncles,’’ and who died bequeathing provinces to 
imperial sovereigns. She was of “ low estate ;”’ a virgin 
espoused to a man, whose name was Joseph, of the house 
of David, and the virgin’s name was Mary.’’ And when 
the Magii, or wise men of the Fast, were miraculously 
directed to seek and do homage tothe mother * of the Son 
of the Highest,” they “found Mary, and Joseph, and the 


Hebiews! Bui she whom from henceforth “ all genera. 


| ents. 
_ plishments, and few and precarious virtues, hold- 





babe, lying in a manger.” 


Nearly twenty centuries have joined the years beyond | more aptly embodied than in the dogma of the 


the flood since the occurrence of this most important of 
all events, by which the sex has been glorified beyond all 
distinctions which the world has ever lavished on its 
mightiest Masters—and still the name of * Mary’? is 
heard with tender reverence, or invoked with pious faith, 
wherever the religion of peace and good will on earth to 
all men has been revealed or accepted. Still, however 
this © Regina Cali” of countless altars, this ** Mater Do- 
lorosa’’ of eternal sympathies, before whose divinely hu- 
man image the kings of the earth have bent the knee, 
and they who so long governed kings still fall prostrate, 
was yet in her human nature and affections, but “ highly 
favoured and blessed among tromen !/”’ 

The women of Greece succeed those of Israel ; 
and, in an eloquent and sweeping introduction, a 
rapid view is taken of the origin of the Greek 
Republics, and the circumstances producing the 
high physical and intellectual condition of their 
citizens. In the high civilisation of Greece, its 
refined philosophies, its poetical mythology, and 
its perfection in the arts, Lady Morgan finds the 
‘‘unprecedented influence of the sex, from the 
earliest epoch to the latest and most retined days 
of its political existence” —finds that ‘a perpe- 
tual evidence is borne by the poetry, the arts, 
and the historic records of this highly gifted 
race.” 

This hardly needed proof. The marvel would 
have been had such results been witnessed in- 
dependently of the agency of women. The 
mere love of the beautiful exalted the sex among 
this imaginative race. Their deities were chiefly 





9 | 








female, and the most numerous temples and 


altars were raised to Venus and Diana, Minerva | 


and Ceres, where priestesses ministered. From 





* Solomon's father was the destroyer of Uriah. So | 
this is a groundless accusation ; though the wisest of meno | 
was not free even of blood-guiltiness— /), 7. WM. 


fable, and from history, our author has sought 
proofs of the elevated native character of the 
Grecian women, and their influence on public 
events, even where, as, in modern times, in 
Europe, their presence was forbidden in the 


national assemblies. Lady Morgan runs rapidly 


over the long bead-roli of the illustrious anq 
learned females of Greece—long indeed, singe 
even from “the critical acumen of the apple. 
women of Athens there was no appeal.” But 
this splendour of female heroism, genius, and 
patriotism, only deepens the disgrace of the 
Masters, who degraded the possessors of the 
highest natural gifts into the outcasts of society, 
The sole privilege of the most remarkable of 
the accumplished Greek courtezans was, that they 


the pursuit of knowledge, but, “ chartered liber- 
tines of their minds as of their actions, they were 
left free to pursue the bent of their natural tal- 
” Tothese women, possessed of many accom- 


ing unbounded influence, and having no rights, 
without the power of men, or the pure virtues 
of women, is traced the political ruin of Greece, 
gradually mouldering away through its moral 
depravity. 

The selfish tyranny of the Master was never 


philosopher, as well as the voluptuary,of Athens: 
—‘ The wife for our house and honour ; the 
Hetiera (courtezan) for our solace and delight ;” 
and in this, as in every other case, injustice ul- 
timately reacted on its perpetrators. 

Were such a thing possible, one might suspect 
that Lady Morgan, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, is stirred by /’esprit de corps of legiti- 
mate wifehood, when she discusses the most 
eminent of the Athenian courtezans—Aspasia, 
the “ fair friend” of Pericles ; and, finally, by an 
act of injustice to his wife, and an outrage to 
public morals, his partner. She speaks of Aspasia 
much as does Madame de Sevigné of the fascinat- 
ing and dangerous Ninon. ‘l’o the seductions of 
the one is imputed the corruption of many of 
the young French nobility; to the other, the 
ruin of Greece ; for to the influence of Aspasia 
over her vainglorious Master, Pericles, is freely 
imputed the downfal of the Republic. Her 
talents are even doubted, or placed on the level 
of those of the Pompadours and Dubarrys; 
and the age of Pericles, in corrupting influences 
and examples, is regarded as without parallel, 
save in the reign of the Regent Orleans, and of 
Louis XV. | 

As Lady Morgan is, in general, very far from 
being a severe or prudish censor of female frailty, 
often finding the true vindication of the women 
in the conduct and injustice of their Masters, 
itis the more remarkable to find her adopting, 
tu its extreme limit, the maxim conveyed in the 
dogverel verse,that ‘the nation ne’erwill thrive, 
until a certain purification is accomplished, of 
which, the Masters will be apt to say, only 4 
visionary woman could dream, Her reasoning 
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on this topic, though individually it may bear 
rather hard on the most illustrious of elassic 
courtezans, is vigorous and philosophic ; such 
as Rousseau might have employed when declaim- 
ing against the corruptions of society. After 
insinuating that, as the Mistress of the Master 
of Athens, the weak-principled Hetwra might 
have had much at her disposal wherewith to bribe 
even philosophy and to purchase eulogy, though 
her verses had not been poetry, nor her rhetoric 
eloquence, the moral dissector of Aspasia per- 
tinently adds— 

Allowing, however, to Aspasia the full reputation 


assigned to her, itis both possible and probable, that 
talents equally brilliant, might have been latent in the 
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he attacked and took Samos; and, to avenge her quar- 
rels, (originating in the most shamefal causes,) he under- 
took the expedition against Megara, of which the twenty- 
three years of the Peloponnesian war was the consequence, 
Aspasia, with the usual accompaniment of attendant 
nymphs, had the effrontery to embark on board the fleet 
with Pericles, in presence of the Athenian people, when 
the chief of the government set forth for Samos; but if 
hers was the eifrontery, whose was the weaknesa which 
permitted it »—It was on the return of Pericles from this 
inglorious but conquering expedition, that he was re. 
ceived with triumphal honours, and that even the ladies 


ot Athens were brought forth by their husbands to crown 


neglected minds of many of the contemporay wives who | : , 
: | wear the triumphal crown’ Have you returned from a 


lived neglected, and who died unknown, . . . . 

It was the early and fatal mistake of the Greek legislation, 
under the impressions of Asiatic influence, to fear the de- 
velopement of the mind of woman, to make igrorance 
the guarantee of chastity, to separate virtue from the 
graces, and to deprive modesty of all those attractions, 
which reuder even vice respectable, 


Lady Morgan, probably, underrates the ac- 
quirements and accomplishments, as she certain- 
ly does the influence of the women of honour in 
the Athenian Republic ; and it is clear, whatever 
the true cause may be, that in those societies in 
which the women of reputation are the most intel- 
leetual and accomplished—those of London or 
Paris—the most eminent of their Masters still 
find some marvellous fascination in the coteries of 
“the fair friends,” though respect for public 
deceney may throw a veil around the intercourse. 
The influence of the modern Hetiera, has, it is 
alleged, been strongly felt in some of the con- 
tinental courts, at very recent periods ; though, 
save when a public scandal arises, like that con- 
nected with the celebrated J/et@ra, Mrs Clarke, 
and the Duke of York, it is not easy to calcu- 
late its demoralizing amount in this country. 
But to return to Aspasia upon whom Lady Mor- 
gan apparently delights to avenge all “ honest 
women” :— 


The example of Aspasia, her talents and her influence 
over the chiet of the governinent, produced the most fear- 
ful moral results, Athens had, from that epoch, her schvol 
of pleasure as of philosophy. The mistress-wife, under 
the roof of her weak though illustrious husband, was at 
the head of a society which reduced libertinism to a sye- 
tem, and rendered vice seductive by the grace and talent 
by which it was combined. . . . . Aspasia, in the 
midst of her seducing nymphs, the models of art, and 
theme of poetry, giving lessons in eloquence to Socrates, 
aud receiving from the master-mind of Greece instruction 
in dialectics and induction,—Aspasia, the wife of Peri- 
Ces, sharing more than her studies with his friend, the 
gifted and unprincipled Alcibiades, was a singular in- 
ance of the incoherence of the institutes of man, when 
at odds with his passions. This O:nphale of the political 
Hereules of the age, this Minerva of all the poets, para- 











tiles, sophists, and rhetoricians of Greece, who swallowed | 


her pedantry with her pea-hen eggs, and repaid her 
bectar of Naxos with flattery ag intoxicating, had finally 
‘he triumph of seeing the most virtuous women of Athens 
brought Ly their husbands to breathe the inebriating in- 
Case which perfumed her voluptuous saloon, and of 
beholding the law of Solon thus repealed in her fayour.— 

But while Pericles thus availed himself of the arts of 
Aspasia, her influence over his mind produced the most 
fatal effect on his policy, To gratify her personal pique, 


him with flowers, and to kiss his hands. But there was 
one among them who indignantly refused these marks of 
homage. It was Elpinice, the sister of the immortal 
Cymon, who, addressing Pericles as he stood in the tri- 
bune, where he had harangued the people with his usual 
sophistical eloquence, ashed—** What have you done to 


victory over the barbarian enemies of Greece? Have your 
laurels been gathered in fields where the Medians were 
put to flight, and the Persians vanquished? [t was there 
that Cymon, my brother gathered his laurels! You 
have indeed returned victorious, but over whom ?—over 
a free city of Greece! an ancient ally of Athens.” To 
this epigram of Elpinice, Pericles replied by a smile and 
a quotation, the point of which is now lost, though its 
brutality might well have suited * the finest gentleman of 
his time ;” for no men are so deficient in true courtesy to 
women as those who have lived most with the vilest, 


We must leave it to the gallantry of Mr Sa- 
vage Landor, to break a lance in honour of 
the memory of the divine Aspasia. The sa- 
tirists and theatres of Athens neither spared 
her nor her illustrious protector; and Lady 
Morgan does not forsake her until, in widow- 
hood, the brilliant Aspasia, from the alleged 
latent desire of the most depraved of the sex, 
to be made “‘ honest women,” becomes the wife 
of a grazier of Attica; whom, however, she 
was able to raise to the first offices of the Re- 
public—surely some proof of her ability and in- 
fluence, or else of the excellent discrimination 
with which she chose the successor of Pericles, 
But even forthe vices of Aspasia, the champion 
of the sex finds an apology in the institutes 
under which she lived, and the vices of the men 
with whom she lived. 

The laws of Solon were neither favourable nor 
fair to women. Lady Morgan might assert— 
and who durst gainsay it—that no system, or 
laws, has been fair to women, save that which 
alone have been fair to man—the laws of Jesus 
Christ. Advancing refinement practically modi- 
fied the laws of Solon, but did not improve the 
social condition of the women, nor raise society 
through their means. As in other refined com- 
munities, matrimuny sat easily on the “ Baron,” 
whilst its most rigorous yoke was imposed on his 
‘“Woman.” Of systematic education the Grecian 
women knew nothing ; and the domestic arrange- 
ments were all in subservience to the comfort or 
magnificence of the master, The one dogma 


| conveyed to the dormant mind of women was 


‘fidelity to their Masters.” Yet something 
must have tempered this low condition, Xan- 
tippe led her philosopher the life of a dog ; and 


 Themistocles, in that jocular strain which never 


excludes essential truth, declared himself to be 
governed by his wife; who, however, was go- 
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verned in turn by her child, who thus ruled the 
Republic. 

Keen sarcasm mingles with truth in our au- 
thor’s picture of the domestic life of the noblest 
Athenians ; nor does she scruple to revive a little 
of the gossip or problematical scandal of antiquity, 
to make a hit at those philosophers who have 
come down to us as the calumniators of their 
contemporary women :— 


The Athenian hasband, with hie public and profes. | 





sional duties, hie duly performed gymnastics, his bath, his | 


supper, and his delicious coterie abruad, was torced by one 
of the lawsof Solon not to be too frequently found at home, 
por to attend too assiduously in the apartments of his 
wife. It was towards the ninth hour, the cardinal epoch 
of the day, that shade of the sun w hen.a fter the heat, and 
dust, and fatigue of the city or gymnasium, the last toilet 
wis made preparatory to the evening rendezvous, that 
Iechomachus [Xenophon'’s model for husbands] may be 
supposed to have sought his wife, fresh from the bath, 
and breathing its odorous unguents, preparatory to join- 
ing a party, to which a messenger from Pericles may have 
beckoned him. He has etill some idle minutes on his 
hands, and ascends to the apartment where his young and 
solitary wife is seated haply at her tapestry-frame, em- 


broidering the border of a tunic, a votive offering for the | 


statue of Juno, The model of husbands sinks into his 
reclining chair—the exquisite model uf the sedentary jux- 
ury of the Ischomachi of the nineteenth century—and pro- 
bably presenting his wife with some childish emblematic 
toy, (such as a statue of Venus with a tortoise at her 
feet, the symbol that woman should never leave her home, ) 
he hems portentously, knits his brows majestically, and 
then gives out authoritatively, the sentences which So- 
crates and Xenophon admired, and which have been pre- 
served fur the benefit of all future wives of all countries— 
‘* The mistress of a family, oh, my beloved,” says Ischo- 
machus, * ought to resemble the queen of the bees,” 
The discourse of the model husband does not, 
after all, differ so much from the panegyric of 
King Solomon on the virtuous wife, quoted by 
Lady Morgan elsewhere, as an enforced homage 
to the sex, as to justify her severe satire on the 
Athenian husband, though matters must have 


often gone pretty much as she describes them | 


with the pattern husbands of women so taught, 
s0 married, and so neglected, 

Ischomachus ceases, rises with dignity from his chair 
and [being in an exceedingly gracious humour] salutes 
his patient and silent auditress with the infantile caress 
which places her fair, dull head and little ears in his 
hand: and impressing a conjugal kiss on her matron 
brow, gathers up his rich and perfumed robe, and issues 
majestically from the gynaerium, He quickly descends 
to the outer portico of his dwelling; and, before the de. 





serted, solitary young wife, has recomposed her thoughts, | 


got over some little burst of stifling indignation at being 
thus for ever lectured and for ever left, and has resumed 
her monotonous tasks at her embroidery frame, the 
grave husband has thrown off his gravity, and is already 
in the temple of the graces, in the saloon of Aspasia— 
the circle of frolic nymphs—an emancipated husband ! 
Here Ischomachus may have found Alcibiades, who had 
just got rid of his wife; may have embraced Socrates, 
recently escaped from Xantippe, while Pericles himself 
may have demanded his congratulations; for he too had 
obtained his divorce, and the chief of the Athenian people 
had become the husband of Aspasia, the quondam mis. 
trees of many lovers, J*chomachus, the type of all con- 
Jugal wisdom, the moral Ischomachus, has already for- 
gotten his “queen of the bees,” in his homage to the 
queen of the courtezane, and he kisses in token of felici- 
tation, the hem of the hymeneal veil, which now replaces 


the airy drapery of the ex-high priestess of the Temple of 
Venus, 


Here is “ miching malicho.” One might fancy 








that, with high Athenian society in her pare 
May Fair and the Chausse d’Antin were jp ete 
author’s heart. 

A chapter is given to the women of Syart, 
The laws of Lycurgus, relative to women, do 
not fully satisfy their Sister-champion. It wag 
impossible they should. Mensolely ean no more 
legislate aright for women, than, with deference 
to the ladies, could women for men. 

The whole of the second volume is occupied 
with the Roman women of the different epochs 
of Roman history. Like the history of the wo. 
men of the Hebrews, it forms another grand 
portion of the contemplated work ; and, if we 
may use the expression, a fragment complete jp 
all its features and proportions. It is written 
with equal ability, and with less of the pedantry 
of scrap-learning than is sometimes shewn jg 
the earlier part of the work ; and here, as his. 
torical records are much more complete, there js 
Jess room for conjecture and fanciful hypothesis, 
We have before hinted that Lady Morgan re. 
veals warmer sympathy with the Judiths and 
Esthers, than with the Marthas and Maries of 
womankind. This prepossession is as murked in 
the sketch of the Roman women as in that of the 
heroines of a higher antiquity. She never fails 
in establishing that the most profligate of the 
Roman women were still, morally and even intel- 
lectually, superior to the men with whom their 
livesand history were associated. Guilty ambition, 
where its presumed motive is maternal affection 
or maternal pride, palliates sanguinary crimes in 
the eyes of our author; and it is apparently 
forgotten that the mother, cut off by the usages 
of society from wielding sovereign power, in 
elevating her son, grasps for herself all that is 
by her attainable. Lady Morgan finds the sub- 
lime of maternal sentiment in the exclamation of 
Agrippina, when, warned by the augur against the 
consequences of the criminal ambition which gave 
the succession of the empire to her son, she 
said—** Let me perish, but let Nero reign !” 

The crimes, the artifices, the love of domin- 
ation in Agrippina are all forgiven, or leniently 


_ judged, because she was “ still above all, and 


in all, a mother!” and, therefore, bound to 
seek the aggrandizement of her son at the 
expense of justice, and the price of crime. In 
the grave farce performed by Agrippina, on the 
death of Claudius, for which his indomitable 
partner has so well prepared the machinery, 
that which stripped the rightful heir, the young 
Britannicus, of his inheritance, and gave the 
empire to her son ; our author finds occasion for 
the measureless ]audation which leads us to fear 
that, in the Empress Catherine, and her auxil- 
iary, the Princess Daschkaw, she will yet find the 
greatest women of modern times. And it isnot 
alone the intellectual vigour of the female agent 
in this great historial achievement which 18 
placed above the combined power of the wily 
Seneca, the ductile Burrhus, the sordid army, 
the servile senate, the impressionable people, 
but the object, the feeling: ‘that feeling wes 
maternal love, that object the empire of the 
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world !” Paternal love so manifested would pro- | cating their removal and redress, shal] claim for 


hably have found a less indulgent and more | 
discriminating judge in Lady Morgan. ' 
We must now take leave of this work, leaving 
‘ts author only on the threshold of her great | 
subject ; for, although the laws of the Hebrews | 
and the Romans still affect the civil and political 
condition of women, it is in the history of the | 
middle ages, and of modern times, that we are 
to find the growth of those institutions and 
usages which, without greatly extending their | 
legal rights, have imperceptibly mollified their | 
domestic and social condition. But to the con- 
cluding portion which we anticipate of this work, | 
we look forward with yet greater interest—to | 
that which shall reveal the evils, the injustice, | 
and the numerous grievances, under which half 
the species continues to suffer, and which, advo- | 


Woman all those “ social benefits and civil rights 
which, in darker and more unlettered ages, have 
been assumed, under the supremacy of physical 
force, to have been the exclusive prerogative of 
her Master.” 

In the meanwhile, Lady Morgan has written 
a brilliant book, and also made a brave and gal- 
lant beginning of that grand agitation of which 
symptoms have of late been so rife—anannounce. 
ment of those principles which philosophers* have 
broached, and which so many accomplished 
women have advocated, as those which, in recog- 
nising the natural rights of their sex, are to 
elevate the morals and promote the happiness of 
the whole species. 


* We need only name Bentham, Godwin, and Con- 
dorcet. 





THE WHIG AND TORY VETO MEASURES. 


Soon after the conflict between the Courts of Law and 
the Church, which we narrated in our Number for March, 
had burst forth, it was rumoured in the Edinburgh 
Parliament House, that a legislative measure was about 
to be brought forward, which should create a popular 
feeling, in Scotland, in favour of the Whigs, unexampled 
since the days of the Reform Bill. Some members of 
the Whig party, zealous supporters of the Presbyterian 


| tension of civil and religious liberty, 


church, were eager to have the Veto Act confirmed by | 


Parliament ; simply because, in the honesty of their 
hearts, they felt a full assurance of its perfection, and 
could not conceive the Legislature to be better occupied 
than in removing all impediments to its free action, 
There were others who had a very different ‘game to 
play,” to use the words of the holy martyr against Pres- 
byterianism, Charles I, 
done to the government, during the last election, by the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland and their adherents, 
and conceived that, by a happy arrangement of circum- 
stances, they had now discovered the price at which this 
detachment of the enemy would be bought over. We 
believe it was at one time a matter of consideration, 


whether it would not be money well spent, were the | 


Kirk bought over by a couple of hundred thousands for 
Church Extension; and those to whom it occurred that 
the same thing could be accomplished by merely humour- 
ing some hot-headed people, and allowing them to in- 
Gulge their caprices at the expense of others, naturally 
felt that they would be entitled to the sort of praise be- 


stowed on the inventor of some machine which occasions | 
They found church. | 
wien Clamvrous for the Veto. They themselves cared | 


4 great saving in capital and labour. 


neither tor the Veto nor the Church, but they felt deeply 
on the Scottish county elections, and they considered that 


a cheap method of gaining them would be a most ace | 


ceptable service to the Government. 

They were pretty accurate in this conclusion, but their 
pretiises Were not very sound. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens \that great people throw cold water on efforts to 


gratify and assist them, which, to their humble caterers, | 
It was suggested, by those | 


seem very felicitous projects, 
who were indifferent to the matter either as a Church 
Project or a Whig project, that, however eligible a 
measure confirmatory of the V.eto might appear to the 
“ie of the ministry in Scotland, ministers would 
ap Sagacity enough to see the folly of meddling with 

“matter, In bringing it forward they would have had 
© meet with as much party opposition as they have ex- 
a wey in any of their attempts at legislation; those 
 Uveir best supporters—the Dissentere—who did not 
°vpose them, would have given them uv sopport; and 


These had seen much mischief | 


nn 


for both sympathy and reward they would have had to 
look to a class of men, who have allowed no body in 
these islands to excel them in a deadly opposition to 
everything that involves or professes to involve an ex- 
It was said that 
the principal law officer of the Crown, for Scotland, was 
to superintend and bring forward the measure, If he had 
not lately publicly avowed his connexion with it, we 
would have given him credit for too much shrewdness tu 
be implicated in so foolish a business, Before the Govern. 
ment had to decide whether they should move im the 
matter, furtune favoured them, in the shape of the Perth- 
shire election, with a test of the value of the purchase 
which their friends called on them to make. The clergy, 
who loved Toryism far more than the Veto, yet felt 
that it was necessary to do or say something for the just 
and holy cause in which they professed so much enthusi- 
asin ; 80, after leaving ground for much doubt and mystery, 
they got the Tory candidate to go to that half-way sta- 
tion, at which his own conscience and theirs could meet, 
and there they received back the apparent lost sheep to 
their bosom, with a heartiness and good will which it 
was gratifying to behold, 

The measure that would have been brought in by the 
authorities for Scotland, had the Government consented 
to legislate on the subject, was, as represented in the 
Lord Advocate’s communication published in the news. 
papers, an attempt to liberalize the Veto. The class in 
whom the franchise, if we may so term it, was to be 
placed, was not to be the heads of families in communion 
with the church, nor yet merely the male members of 
the congregation in communion with the church, but 
simply * the male members of the congregation of twenty- 
one years of age, standing on a roll, to be annually made 
up under the direction and superintendence of the min- 
ister and kirk-session.” ‘There is a degree of liberality 
in the terms of this proposal which, we have no doubt, 
would have made it very offensive to the Church ; for it 
is quite impossible that they could devise a qualifica- 
tion over which they could exercise so complete a despot- 
ism as that of the communion ; yet, there is quite enough 
of the old leven in the measure to vitiate ite liberality. 
This roll to “ be annually made up in every parish within 
one month after the last sacrament in each year, under 
the direction and superintendence of the minister and 
kirk-session,” would still give the Church the power of 
moulding the constituency at its will; nor, though it is 
said that the roll shall consist “as well of non-com- 
municants as communicants,” are there any means by 
| which the kirk-session could be prevented from limiting 
| the list entirely to the latter body. The Lord Advocate 
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observes, that “some difficulty would attend the defini- 
tion of members of the congregation, where communion 
was not taken as the exclusive test.” If the qualifica- 
tion must be an ecclesiastical one, certainly there might 
be such a difficulty ; but if his Lordship could have ven- 
tured to dispense with the minister and kirk-session, 
would not the simple possession of a seat, by payment or 
any other tenure, be a qualification both simple and 
expedient ? 

It is another feature of the Lord Advocates’ plan, that, 
instead of the Veto being positive, by the dissent of a 
majority, it shall be negative, proceeding on the absence 
of a “call”? by a majority. The reason stated is—“ The 
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system of dissent is in itself liable to objection, particu. | 


larly as respects the presentee, whose character, it was 


thought, would be less affected by a mere failure to ob- | 


tain a concurrence at a call, than by a positive dissent; 
an objection which acquires more force on the supposi- 
tion of reasons being assigned without any judicial 


decision on their validity.”” This reason is pretty sound; | 


but its application to the case only shews the difficulty 
of rationalizing anything connected with an Established 
Church, If the want of concurrence in a call should 
proceed from the circumstance of a majority not coming 
forward in any form, then the effect of it would be, 
to a certain extent, neutral: it would shew luke. 
warmness, at least, towards the presentee, but could 
not be adduced as shewing that there was a distinct 
antipathy to him. In practice, however, the result of 
such a system would undoubtedly be, that one presentee 
would be rejected after another, without there being any 
thing farther to his prejudice than that a majority of the 
male members of the congregation did not think it worth 
while to manifest their opinion on the subject, on one 
side or the other. On the other hand, if it was meant 
that, on the occasion of the constituency being assembled, 
if a majority of those who happened to be present did 
not positively concur, the presentee should be rejected, it 
is difficult to see how the proceeding could in any way 
have less effect on his character than the simple plan of 
dissent. It is merely a different way of putting the vote, 
and saying, “ Do you agree ?*’ instead of saying, Do you 
object >” If a certain number of men, assembled in a room, 
are asked if they will accept a man as their pastor, and 
do not do so, they are, certainly, not more lenient with 
him, than if they simply rejected him. We have argued 
on this alternative, because the terms of the heads of the 
bill appear to be ambiguously expressed. ‘They are as 
follow :-— 


“ That hereafter, in carrying through the settlement of a 
minister in any parish, if, when the presentation and the 
presentee’s letter of acceptance, with the certificates of 
his having qualified by taking the oaths to Government, 
shall have been duly lodged with the Presbytery, and by 
them sustained to the effeet of their proces ding to the 
moderation of a call in his favour, the said call shall not 
be subscribed by a majority of the male members of the 
congregation, of twenty-one years of age, (standing on a 
roll, to be annually made up under the direction and su- 
perintendence of the minister and kirk-session,) who shall 
assemble in congregation on the occasion of moderating 
therein, the presentation in favour of such presentee shall, 
eo ipso, fall and be null and void. And it shall not be 
lawful for the patron on occasion of the same vacancy to 
renew the presentation in favour of such presentce.” ” 


The other arrangements, in as far as they respect 





second and farther presentations, and the use of the jus | 


devolutum by the Presbytery, are matters of detail which 
do not much affect the principle of the measure; and all 


we have to remark on them is, that they appear to be | 
rather too complicated to be put in practice at any con. | 


siderable distance from the non-intrusion luminaries ot 
the Bar. 

Before Government had finally decided on their course, 
the Public were somewhat startled by the announcement 
from Lord Aberdeen, that, if ministers declined coming fore 
ward, he would take the settlement of this question on 
his own shoulders’ Here was a certain instrument of 
popularity going a-begging ; the Whigs were afraid to 
touch it, lest it might burn their fingers; but popular 


hits are now so rare, and so few of them, at all "times 
fall to the lot of the Tories, that they could not afforg to 
let this pass them—at least without taking it home fop 
inspestion. Such were the views which the public took 
of the motives of the Tories when Lord Aberdeen grace. 
fully declared his intention of clearing up all difficulties 
and Lord Melbourne bowed an intimation to the effect of 
“We wish you luck o° the prize, man.” It woulg 
appear, however, that, after taking it home for inspection, 
his Lordship found this same Veto a very differen: 
article from what he expected ; but, then, he had made 
the purchase—at a public auction too—and it must bp 
caveat emptor: the goods could not be returned, The 
more he examined the subject, in all its bearings, the 
deeper seems to have been his dislike; till, at lost, j; 
settled down in positive aversion and hatred; and he 
marches along to the House of Lords brimful of wrath, 
ovens upon the Veto as formidable an attack as the court. 
esy of the Upper House to the clergy will permit, and 
dashes in the face of those who were running at bis 
horse's heels, to catch the douceur, as effectual a perraanent 
suppression of the Veto as an act of Parliament can be. 
This, we believe, is, in general, the feeling of the Public 
on the point. If it bea true feeling—if it be the case 
that Lord Aberdeen has entirely overlooked the odinm 
theologicum which has embittered the whole of this con. 
test, and has leoked upon it as a mere row among good 
neighbours, which a little friendly interference wil! 
pacify, we suspect he will find himself much mistaken. 
But there is another view to be taken of the matter, much 
more favourable to his Lordship’s acuteness and dex. 
terity. This very questionable-looking proposal for set. 
tling the question may be, after all, the mere result of 
his Lordship’s superior knowledge of human nature, and 
may be founded on a bold estimate of the baseness and 
profligacy of the clergy. The measure denies the Veto to 
any class of the congregation, while it increases the 
power of the church, May it not, then, be brought for- 
ward on the principle on which the smuggler offers 3 
bribe to the custom-house officers? ‘Consent to take a 
third part,” says his Lordship, * sink the claims of ‘ the 
Christian people,’ and you shall have all that is given, to 
y ourselves,” 

Lord Aberdeen’s project is far more simple than the 
Lord Advocate’s: a great part of it, indeed, is devoted to 
an enumeration of the various old Scottish statutes which 
have given power and influence to the Church. Thecon- 
stitutional disposal of the question is contained in the 
fullowing portions of clauses :— 

“The Presbytery, or a Committee of their number, 
shall meet, after due notice, at the said church, and shall 
Intimate, that if any one or more persous, being in regular 
communion with the church, and of fullage,and standing 
upon theeommunion-roll of the parish, tobe made upinsuch 
manner as the church may direct, have any objection, of 
any kind, to the individual so presented, or any reason 
to state against his settlement in that parish, and against 
his gifts and qualitics for the cure ef the said parish, but 
which ol jeetions or reasons do not infer matter of charge 
agninst the presentee, to be prosecute d and followed out 
according to the forms and discipline of the church; the 
Presbytery are ready, cither then or at their next meet- 
ing, to receive the same in writing, or to write down the 
same in their Minutes in the formand manner which such 
colnmunicants may desire: which objections or reasons 
shall, without delay. be fully considered and disposed of 
by the Presbytery by whom they are to be cognosced and 
determined, or shall be referred by the Presbytery to the 
Superior Chureh Courts, for decision, as the Presbytery 
may see cause; the presentee and all parties having it- 
terest being heard in either case on the same. 

“And be it further enacted, that if the Presbytery oF 
other Church Court shall be of opinion, due regard being 
had to the whole circumstances and condition of the p® 
ris. and to the spiritual welfare and edification of the 
people, that, in respect of any of the said objections oF 
reasons, the individual presented ought not to be settle: 
in the said parish, the Presbytery or other Church Court 
shall set forth and specify, in their deliverance, the spec! 
ground or grounds on which it is founded, and in res ect 
of which they find that the presentee is not qualifi for 
that charge; in which cvent, they shall intimate their 
deliverance respecting the presentee to the patron, who 
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shall therenpon have power to issue another presentation, 
within the period prescribed by law.” 

By the present legal practice, the congregation may 
state objections to a presentee, which, if the Presbytery 
consider them valid, will be a ground for refusing ordina- 
tion. These objections, however, to be effectual, must be 
founded on the fixed law of the Church. They must have 
been started, not for the occasion, or against the particular 
man, but prearranged to ‘apply to all occasions and all 
men. By Lord Aberdeen’s measure, however, the Pres- 
bytery are to have the power of rejection on any cause 
which they may deem good, with reference tothe particular 
case; they are, in fact, simply to be empowered to reject 
the presentee if they don’t like him. The vast extent to 
which the power of the clergy, asa self-regulating body, 
would thus be increased, is at once evident. If men are in- 
structed to proceed on a certain specific ground in their ac- 
tions, they will find it very difficultto justity themselves for 
following their own arbitrary inclination ; but if they are 
allowed their own ground of proceeding, what is there 
to check them beyond their own will’ The circum. 
stance that objections must be given in by members of 
the congregation, would be but a mere nominal re- 
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straint. It is not requisite, as in the Veto, that'a ma- 
jority should object: the ceremony may be performed 
by “ any one or more persons ;” and it would be strange, 
indeed, if a case should ever occur where “one or more 
persons’ cannot he influenced by an active Presbytery 
to open the door for the exercise of their authority. 

This is, on the whole, a tempting bribe for the Church, 
and we wait with some curiosity to see whether or not 
it will be taken. If it be, then we shall have lived in 
an age when a wonderful operation has been performed, 
and an act of Parliament has either altered the will of 
the Supreme Being, or inverted the understanding of se- 
veral hundred clergymen. The ground on which all the 
violent proceedings of the churchmen have been vindicat- 
ed, has been, that they have not been acting according 
to their own reason or their views of expediency, but ac- 
cording to the view they have obtained of their Master's 
will, It is a bold thought ina statesman to convince 
them by act of Parliament, either that the will of the 
Supreme Head of the Church has taken a new turn, or 
that His servants have totally mistaken its nature. It 
is said by the observant, that there are already strong 
symptoms of a disposition to give way. 
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Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, | 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean, in- | 


cluding Visits to Algiers, Egypt, Palestine, Tyre, 

de. &e. Se. By W. R. Wilde. 2 volumes, 

royal octavo. 

Tue author of these entertaining volumes—a medical 
man—travelled witQ all the appliances and means which 
may render travelling instructive and pleasant. He ac- 
companied a wealthy gentleman, in delicate health, who 
voyaged in his own yacht, of 130 tons burthen, and who 


| 


was amply supplied with every comfort and luxury; entire | 


freedom to follow inclination, and abundant leisure in- 
cluded. The plan of travel gave much freedom ; and while 
it cut off some opportunities of strange adventures, spared 
the voyagers many of the privations and inconveniences to 
Mr Wilde had 
one object, strictly professional, namely, climate ; espe- 


which travellers are everywhere exposed. 


cially as climate is subservient to the cure of the English 
malady, consumption ; and he returned with a conviction 
of the superiority of Madeira, and the Canaries gener- 
ally, over every other locality which he visited. He has 
not neglected natural history and botany, nor any ob- 
ject in science of popular interest!; but the work, on the 
whole, is unprofessiona!, and an exceedingly entertaining 
record of travel, by a quick, well-informed, intelligent 
observer, and lively narrator, Although many readers 
have so recently gone over, in whole or in part, nearly 
the same ground with La Martine, Mr Stephens the 
American, Lord Lyndsay, Dr Cumming, and Mrs Brough- 
ton, we promise our readers much gratification in accom- 


and genius of Rubens introduces critical notices of the 
numerous celebrated pieces of this fertile painter, whose 
excellences, peculiarities, and defects, are justly appre- 
ciated by the sound judgment and discriminating taste of 
his critic and biographer. The work possesses additional 
interest, from so many of the masterpieces of Rubens 
being in the collections of this country, where they were 
seen by Dr Waagen. Mrs Jameson has added a consider- 
able number of illustrative and critical notes to the 
volume; which, as befits the subject, is handsomely 
printed and got up, 
Early Days of the Society of Friends. 
Ann Kelty. Pp. 471. 
This is a compilation from the Memoirs and Journals 


By Mary 


| of George Fox, and the most remarkable individuals 


among the first Quakers. It gives a circumstantial ac- 


count of the persecutions they underwent while exempli- 


| fying what they considered the obedience of faith, The 


panying Mr Wilde in his voyagings and visits. We must | 


tay that Mr Wilde has been led rather too far out of his 
proper sphere by the fashion of the hour, in tracing coin- 
Cidences, analogies, and the fulfilment of Scripture pro- 
phecies, in the objects which fell under his observation. 


The Life and Genius of Rubens. 

This work is translated from the German of Dr Waagen, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, by Robert R. 
Noel, Esq. The name of Waagen is already familiar to 
the lovers of art in this country, by his able work on 
“Art and Artists in England.” A sketch of the life 





authoress appears to participate of the fervid ancient spirit 
of the sect; which, alas! has grievously cooled down in 
these lattertimes, She displays tenderness for even the un- 
doubted fanaticism which mingled with the pure zeal of 
the first Friends, 


Esther Copley's History of Slavery and its 
Abolition. 

We are glad to see a second edition of this work. The 
authoress has added an appendix, bringing down her his- 
tory to the abolition of the negro-apprenticeship system ; 
but she takes no notice of the disclosures lately made in 
Parliament, and through the writings of Mr Buxton, Mr 
‘Turnbull, and others. Slavery is abolished by the British 
Legislature; but slavery, as it affects the myriads of Africa, 
is more rampant than ever, 


The Book of Archery. By George Agar Hansard, 

This is a handsome and entertaining volume, display- 
ing much antiquarian learning and also poetical taste. it is 
illustrated with numerous good and appropriate designs; 
a portrait of her Majesty, in an archery costume, taking 
precedence. It is likely to become popular as an kng- 
lish table-book, for which it is, both by matter and form, 
exceedingly well adapted. 
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Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, in the Fortress 
of Speilberg. By Alexander Andryane, Com- 
panion in Captivity of Count Confalonieri. 
This interesting narrative has been completed to the 

English reader, by the translation of the latter part of 

the Memoirs ; and the whole is reissued in two handsome 

volumer, A more complete illustration of the tender 
mercies of absolutism, not asit was in the dark and cruel 
middle ages, but as it flourishes now in the face of 


European civilisation, does not exist. Those who wish 





to learn how the patriarchal and paternal government of | 


Austria exercises its mild paternal power, may read here ; 
and henceforth hate © mild despotism’ with a move per- 
fect hatred, The narrative is full of character and 
interest. It is translated into English by an Italian 
gentleman, Signior Prandi, with apirit, accuracy, and 
grace, which ought to put many native writers on their 
good behaviour, Our notice of the first part of the book, 
upon its publication, fully explained its nature, The 
latter portion is not less affecting as a personal history, 
nor less instructive as a moral and political lesson, 
Persecution of the Lutheran Church in Prussia. 
Shortly after the Battle of Waterloo had restored the 
old monarchies of the Continent to their propriety, the 
King of Prussia, or his councillors, took it into their wise 
heads that social order would be best maintained in future, 
by strict conformity in religion, They therefore dic- 
tated that the Lutheran religion should cease throughout 
the kingdom, or be swamped in the favoured sect, “ The 
Reformed Church.” As a preparatory measure, a new 
liturgy was introduced into the Lutheran Church, by 
ovder of the king; aud although some of tle clergy at 
first opposed this act of tyranny, the majority, between 
flattery and fear, finally acquiesced, Latterly, symptoms 
of opposition broke out, and nineteen Lutheran ministers 
in all, in 1835, threw off the yoke, and publicly re. 
nounced the king-commanded new form of worship. 
The struggle, in its leading features, and in principle, 
resembles that between the Stuarts and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, though neither persecution nor resistance has 
proceeded in Prussia to anything like the same extent. 
There have been some fines and imprisonments, and quarter- 
ings of seldiers, though wefind no singlecase worse thanthat 
of John Thorogood, or the unfortunate victim of spiritual 
persecution, who was lately worried out of life in Wales. 
The conventicles of the recusant Prussian Lutherans have 
been, in one or two instances, dispersed by the military, 
but with no injury to life or limb, thougha few prisoners 
were made among those who preferred their own old 
liturgy to the new one with which his Majesty had 
griciously supplied them. A good many of these poor 
people have latterly emigrated with their pastors; and 
the appearance of eompanies of them, last summer, at 
Newcastle, Hull, and other ports, has drawn attention to 
this religious feud between the King of Prussia and a 
portion of his Protestant subjects, and awakened sym. 
pathy. A division of them went, some time since, to South 
Australia, where their frugal, industrious, and persevering 
German habits, must make, them valuable settlers, 
Others are following in the same direction. The narra- 
tive of this persecution and subsequent emigration, or 
rather the bundle of little narratives drawn up by the 
different pastors, has just been translated, and will be 
perused with interest by those who may at the same 
time inquire how it comes that the King of Prussia 
grants an asylum in his dominions to the Protestant ex. 
iles of Zillerthal who have lately left the Catholic Church, 








while he, at the same moment, by spiri(ual tyranny, com. 
pels his own subjects to forsake their fatherland, Unlogs 
the Prussian Government see the impolicy an injustice 
of this enforced conformity in religion, it is probable that 
many more of the persecuted will follow those who have 
already gone to South Australia and the United States, 
One object of the publication of this narrative is, to 
make the distressed circumstances of these German exile 
known to the religious world, and obtain for them peey. 
niary aid, There is another class of his subjects whieh 
the King of Prussia persecutes, of which we hear nota 
word in this narrative; though entire freedom of con. 
science is just as dear to the Roman Catholic as to th. 
Lutheran Protestant, and quite as much his right, 


Luther and his Times, 

This is a Glasgow reprint of a Boston publication, of g 
popular and useful kind ; and one written in that lively and 
dramatic style which preserves, as far as is practicable, the 
very words of Luther in the more remarkable emer. 
gencies of his life, 

Tie New Robinson Crusoe, 

A dialogue between a father and his children, trans. 
lated from the French ; and intended fora great improve. 
ment (so far as education or moral training is concerned ) 
upon De Foe’s immortal narrative. Comparisons are 
odious ; but the new Robinson Crusoe is, nevertheless, an 
amusing and instructive book, [sy the adoption of Eng. 
lish names for towns and persons, the translator has judi. 
ciously naturalized the work, 

The Construction of the Ark, and Steam Naviga. 
tion to India, By William Radford, RN, 
“What possible connexion can there be between the 

construction of Noal’s Ark and Steam Navigation to 

India ** exclaims the reader, © Were it vessels for the 

transport of convicts or pauper emigrants to Australia, 

there might be some ground of inguiry.”” Mr Radford is 
not of this opinion. 

Jt seems that veesels of the imagined build of the Ark 
are employed at this day on the Seine and the Danube; 
and the coal-barges of the Thames, and the Jilly-hoys 
which come up from Rochester and Chathain, and so far 


| off as Wisbeach, with bricks, stones, bay, and other Jum. 
b] ’ 9 


bering cargoes, are all a sort of ark on the original 
model; so were the ga'arts, we imagine, which were 
wont to ply on the Clyde. This gentleman would have 
iron steamers, in the fashion of the ark, constructed for 


the India trade, to sail via the Cape of Good Hope, He 


| calculates that the voyage, of the lighter veesels for pas 


sengers, may be jcrformed in forty days from London 
to Calcutta, calling at the Cape, Mauritius, Pente de 
Galle, Madras, and Bengal. Mua Radtord is a gentleman 


ideas. Besides the iron-ark Indian 
steamers, Which would possess all the comforts and 


luxuries of the best London hotele, he would have also 


of magnificent 


bulkly slower steamers for goods, some of thei to transe 
port horses from the Pawjas by eight or nine hune 
dred at a time, to mount our Indian cavalry, who have, 
at present, indifferent horses. We fear Mr Radford, ia 
his projected “ leviathans afloat,” or improved arks, for- 
gets the morsel of the wisdom of our ancestors, which 
speaks of the folly of risking too many eggs in one 
basket. But, on the other hand, without boldness and 
enterprise the Pacific will never be bridged. Mr Rad- 
ford’s ingenious speculations are worthy of attention; and 
he stops the mouths of the sceptical and the timid, whem 
he remarks, that it is scarce ten years since the steam- 


| Vessel ventured out on the open sca; not above thirty 
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years since Lord Stanhope was laughed at for his attempt 
to swim the steam-boat from London Bridge to Green- 
wich; nor, we add, nearly so long since certain grave 
scientific professors, in the North, had no faith in making 
safe passages, by steam, across the Frith of Forth. 


On the Improvement and Preservation of the 
Female Figure; with anew Mode of Treatment 
of Lateral Curvature of the Spine. By G. B. 
Childs, Esq. 

One might fancy full two-thirds of the women and 
girls of England crooked, or strongly inclined to goawry, 
from the number of works which are appearing on the 
prevention and cure of curvature of the spine. Mr Childs 
has his own mode of treatment, and his pet stays, like 
his brethren. In temporary or incipient cases, he thinks 
that the steady employment, for a few months, of the re- 
cumbent position, withthe employment of exercise, friction, 
aud manipulation, will generally remove the tendency to 
this malady. In these cases, the treatment is simple and 
seldom fails) Mr Childs dispenses with hack-beards, 
ster] stays, steel collars, &e., &c., and strongly commends 
the Indian exercises. The reclining boards, so much in use, 
and so highly commended, he decidedly condemns; and 
proposes, instead of them, an extension couch, which he 
employs himself, and of which the inclination is regulated 
by a windlass. In very bad cases, he makes the patients 
lie upon their faces, employing at the sime time manipu- 
lation, and mechanical extension of the spine. The print 
representing a poor girl stretched upon this rack, drives 
us back to the causes and prevention of spinal disease, 
about which Mr Childs discourses sensibly enough, going 
over the old topics. Headenounces the worse than use- 
less torture of issues and setons. 


A Mother's Reminiscences for a Course of Read- 
ing and Instruction, addressed to her Daughter. 
By Mrs Borron, 


From thirteen to fifteen, this lady directs her daughter 
to read the Bible, of course, “ Beveridge on the Trinity,” 
“Newton on the Prophecies,’ Goldsmith’s Abridge- 
ments of Histories, the Abbe Tressau’s Heathen Mytho- 
logy, and Goldsmith's Nataral History. For works to 
take up, there are Milton, Cowper, Pope's Homer, 
Dryden's Virgil, and ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts ;” 
and, for entertainment, “ Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
World,” “ Telemachus,”’ “ Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra,”’ 
“Agrippina, the Wire of Germanicus,” and Wordswoith's 
Ballads; also the glorious poetry of Mrs Hemans,” and 
“every number that has ever been published of Black- 
woul’s Mogazine,’ though Mrs Borron rather fears that 
her beloved Florence, between the years of thirteen and 
ffieen, may not * be equal to the raciness and power” of 
Christopher and Sir Morgan O'Dogherty. We fear so 
too; and think the study had as well be delayed for the 
cond course of reading, commenced after the young lady 
har cou munic ited, or from fifteen to seventeen. In that 
riod sie is to read Gibbon'’s Decline and Fall, Cha- 
teaubriand’s Travels, La Martine’s ditto, Mitford's and 
Gillies’ Greece, and different other historical works, with 
“Smith's Wealth of Nations,” and “ Vertot’s History of 
te Kuights of Malta.” Byron—of whom fervent, nay, 
~otereus admitation is expressed—is proscribed; but 
‘Wordsworth. Southey, Coleridge, Scott, and Campbeil, 
“eiher vitiate nor degrade hamanity,"’ which is for them 
feed negative praise. Mrs Borron is fond of “ Pollok's 

eof Time,” and thinks that “Joanna Baillie has 


vr 
‘en marvellously well.” And now we get to the 
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novels, which are to be “ Scott's, Cooper's, Bulwer’s Pom- 
peii only, and Miss Edgeworth's novels.” Miss Burney 
is considered no great shakes, and “ Clarissa,"’ “ Pamela,” 
and * Grandison,” are felt very “ prolix” by Mrs Borron. 
‘*Smollett and Fielding are not sufficiently chaste to be 
admitted into a lady’s library.” Mrs Borron has not read 
their works. “Indeed,” she says, *‘ 1 could not ;” so 
having tried and failed in mastering such atrocities as 
** Joseph Andrews,’ or “ Humphrey Clinker,” she must 
be held pardoned. After seventeen, the principal studies 
of the young lady should be logic, morality, (by which, 
probably, morals is meant,) and physics. Though the 
novels of Fielding are pollution, ‘it is necessary for 
you’’—the lady exhorts her daughter—*‘‘ to become per- 
fectly conversant with the mythology of the heathens,"’ 
Yet the young lady is warned against the evil example of 
the gods and goddesses, as against the infidelity of Gibbon, 
and that ‘‘ daring pen of beauty and immorality" (By- 
ron's, to wit) “‘ which transfixed the world, whose scorn 
his earlier life had buffetted.” The young lady may now 
try the “Fairy Queen; but her main reading from 
seventeen onward is to be classical—i. ¢., translations of 
the Grecian dramatists, including Aristophanes, of course 
and the Roman historians. 

We are not severe or snarling critics. With a perfectly 
harmless book, however siliy, we never interfere. It 
may do some good, and it helps to keep the paper-mills 
and printing presses going ; but we have less forbearance 
with shallow presumption. Had this lady been content 
to confine her directions to her own daughter and her 
own desk, there would have been no harm done; nor can 
there be much as it is, unless English mothers of the 
middie class may look here for a guide in directing their 
daughters’ reading, and find certainly not the most judi- 
cious. Look to the hash recommended to a girl of from 
thirteen to fifteen:— nothing in itself objectionable, but 
surely much that is unsuitable to so young a female stu- 
dent. But as the young lady specially addressed, is still, 
it would appear, in arms, her mother, who has begun 
to concoct plans of education, as early as Mr Shandy or 
Martinus Scriblerus for their offspring, may have leisure 
to reconsider and mature her course of female study 
within the next twelve years. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Arundel; a Tale of the French Revolution. By 
Sir Francis Vincent, Baronet. 3 vols. 


The author of this tale has had the courage to subject 
himself to a severe ordeal; and to say that he has got 
well through it, is no mean praise, The scenes into 
which he has plunged—the remarkable persons he bas 
ventured to revivify and place beture the reader—are 
among the most extraordinary in the annals of the 
world’s tumultuary history ; and they are of yesterday, 
Time has not yet thrown that haze around them which 
subserves the purposes of the fictionist: they are familiar 
to our eyes, recollections, and associations ; and, if not 
brought forward with truth and animation, they must be 
certain to experience an indifferent reception. The pri- 
vate story or romance, though its developement must have 
cost the author great care, (and, indeed, the whole details 
of the work evince immense labuur and pains,) the private 
story is in no ways remarkable. The Queen, (Marie 
Antoinette, ) the personages of the Court; with the dis. 
tinguished leaders of the Revolution, and its progress, 
marked by successive scenes and epochs, from the assem- 
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bling of the Tiere Etat te the triumphant campaigns of 
the Republican army in Italy-—where Arundel, rapidly 
promoted, acte asa general under Buonaparte—form the 
subject matter of the tale, 

Arundel is a young Englishmen, of good birth and no 
fortane, who, having been expelled from the University 
for = cause which does him honour, finds his professional 
prospects blasted, and is induced to go to Paria—to which 
the opening scenes of the Revolution were then attracting 
$0 many noble spirits—from the desire of being a closer 
spectator, and, perhaps, acting apart in the grand drama 
so hopefully opening. Once on the scene, it wae the 
author's business to precipitate his hero into the very 
heart of affairs; and, accordingly, Arundel comes into 
intimate contact with Mirabean, Robeapierre, and Dan- 
ton, with numerous subsidiary persons, on the one 
side; and, on the other, with the Queen and her friends: 
both parties being moat desirous to gain so valuablean ad- 
herent or auxiliary, from reepect for his character, as 
much as for his probable usefulness, 

The characters of Mirahean, Danton, and othera of the 
Revolutionary leaders, are sketched in bold outline ; and 
that of the Queen is carefully elaborated in all itastrength 
and all ite weakness—in ita devoted and hereic woman- 
hood, as well asin the rash, infatuated wilfulnesa of the 
Court-bred and flattered Princess, blind to every fatal 
consequence of her arrogance and temerity, and, from the 
very bravery of her nature, to those especially which 
menaced herself. 

We regret that our Jimita do not at present admit of a 
more detailed aceount of this romance, and that auch 
works, like time and tide, wait for no one 4 aa, altogether, 
we conaider Arundel better fitted to fulfil the requirements 
of the more cultivated and critical readers of historical 
fiction, than any book of the sort that we have perused 
for some years. 


3 vols, 


The Interdict. 


Here we have a pleasing domestic tale, which receives 
a graceful air of romance from 
amidst the moat secluded and loveliest scenery of the 
south-west of Treland, and from ita various gentle-born 
personages, being, though neither improbable existences 
nor yet faultiess monsters, the very antipodes of * the 


world’s people.” The story, apart from ita merite aga 


romance, shews intimate acquaintance with the nicest 
shadings and most intricate points of the genuine Irish 
rustic character. The‘* boys’ of the glen, the girls; the 
grannies, who act as the mothers in Israel—the Deborahs 
of the tribe; the nurses; the weddings; the rows; the 


barefoot pages or garsoons; even down to Hreestongh, 
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the acene being laid | 


the Tmsh turnspit doy, as tull of frolic and mischiet as | 


his haman companions; and Lanty Maw, the old road- 


ater, who might have been own brother to Goldsmith's | 
famous Fiddlebuck—-are all graphically touched and well | 


supported, The city of Cork affords specimens of Irish 
burghal high life and gentility ; and the whole is per- 
vaded by a tone of devoted affection and warm good- 
heartedness, which would recommend an inferior work. 
These are the lighter features of the tale: its serious 
interest turns upen the most awful of human Visitatious 
—hereditary madness, 


Hawkwood ; @ Romance of Italy. 


We have here a histerical romance, of which the scene 
io laid im Italy, during the protracted intestine wars o/ 
ite petty States, Though Hawkwood—a real person, 
an English seldier of fortune, of hereic character—gives 





name to the romance, the main heroie John Galearrs 
Vievonti, nephew of the Visconti Lord of Milan, where 
ambitions enterprises form the historieal portion of th, 
romance; while ite eofter interest reate upon the fortunes 
of a young Englishman, Alfred Nevil, who TOPAITE to 
Italy, to serve under his countryman, Hawkwood, why 
at this time, commands the troops of the Dukeof Milan. 
Monka, bandits, abkesses, nuns, novices, astrologers, and 
Zingari, make up the nanal materte/ of a romance whicd jg 
of fair average cirenlating library merit, and which, pos. 
sessing many effective detached acenes, te always grt.on. 
able, from the variety of character and rapidity of ing). 
dent, 
The Ory han of Nepanl. 

This ieastory illustrative of Hindoo religion, manners, 
and usages. The heroine imbibes a pure and devoted 
passion for a young Vnelish officer, who rescnes her from 
destruction, when her village is sacked and her father 
killed: and whe educates her, and loves her asa brothe 
He is engaged toa brilliont and beautiful young Engle) 
lady,tewhombe isdecply attached; and the devoted Hinde 
girl proves her love and gratitude to her benefactor by 
the most essential service, sees him happily married, and 


droops and dies, 
Indian Lifes a Tale of the Carnatic, 
Colonel Hartley, 


An extraordinary prodnetion this, holding much the 


Ry Mrs 


2 vole, 


relation to intelligible English which a 


eame prose, 


echoolboy's nonsense verses do to Latin poetry, 

NEW POR MS, 

Nina Sforza, a Tragedy. Vy R, Zouch & 
Trovghten, 


An effective and beanutifully-written drama, whick 
reade well, and, we shonld imagine, would act better 
but, on thie subject, the uninitiated dare not ventarea 
judgment. The deepest tracic interest of the play ares 
from the jealousy of Nina, the heroine, whom the arte « 
a villain—the lago of the piece—lead to suspect the fideuty 
of her husband. Yet Nina is a Shakepearian womaa, 
and vulgarjealousy is not her feeling; though we want ae 
proper word to express that siate of wourded affecues, 
blighted hope, and inexpressible agony of regret, whe 
wWrings from the heart of Othello the exclamation, —* Bat 


yet the pity of it, Lago! O Tago, the pity of at, lage!” 


The Lyrics of Mrs Cornwell Baron H sleon, 

This lady has collected her fugitive verses, scatters 
through many of the lighter periodical works, 1te om 
very neat volume, ‘Their general character is alieacs @ 
familiar to the lovers of pretty verses and elegant hgm 
literature, as to require no particul.r notice. 

Poxws of Cirvarry and Farry. By Walter Pr- 
deaux, , 


Tux Morea, and the Present Srater of Graeme; 
Poem. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane. 

Sin E.wyn; a Tragedy. 

Gleanings. By Lady Jervis. 

We have in these * Gleanings” a collection of clegs= 
poems, marked by the delicacy and tenderness of the 
minine mind, though not distinguished by any remarks) 
vigour of thought or depth of sentiment. As a speci® 
we should have selected Mary's Dream, which, waar 
being an imitation, has much of the sweetnes* and port! 
of fancy of Bonny Kilmeny; but, as * bet aret 
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appeared in a periodical work, we choose this brief frag- 


ment :— 
ROME, 


Land of the past !—the meteor stone 
Thine emblem is; like thee, it shone, 
Clear, burning, bright ; 
And, fallen, like thee, 
The memory of its vivid light 
Alone remains. Sav, cain it be, 
Thie mase shone asa satellites 
Thie lind wae glory's diadem ; 
This Rome the brightest, proudest gem ? 
Yea! tho’ the living lheht be gone, 
Seathed by the fire that gore it birth, 
Mirked by the flame that round it shone, 
The fire-stone lowly falle to earth ; 
A thing more wondrous far to view, 
In thie ite dark, volcanic form, 
Than when athwart the heavens it flew, 
The meteor of the midnight storm, 


As these modest gleaninge in the fields of poesy are by 
anew, and, probably, a young aspirant, we shall do her 
thaseanty justice of taking a specimen in a different 


range, in these graceful verses :— 


1AM NEVER ALONE, 


lam never alone at early dawn, 
When the lark pours her joyous notes on high 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye; 
lam never alone—_with fragrant hair 
The spirit of the first young Hour is there, 


Inone lond pean our songs arise: 

“Thanks to our God for the earth and akies, 

For the early dawn, the glittering dewa, 

For the heaven of song, tye glow of hues, 

For the lite, the light, the love we share 

Thanks! thanks for the thoughts of praise and prayer !" 


[am never alone at warm noon-day, 

When the breeze ie drank by the scorching heat, 
When tbe lark hath hushed its thrilling lay, 

And the flawers shut up their odours sweet, 
lam never alone, beaide me les 
The spirit of the wood with deep dark eyes, 


My heart ia stilled with flower and bird— 

My sonl ia with that epirit heard ; 

Low, eott as summer's breath arime— 

‘Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

for the ylowing noon, the cooling giade, 

the calm of shade ; 

Por the lite, the love, the peace we share— 

Thanks' thanks for the thoughts of praise and prayer!” 


For the sweets of res’, 


at evening's close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night— 
When the insect hums round the laurel-rose, 
Aud the bat flies low in the dim twiight 5 
/ aa never alone—on bended knee, 
the spir.t of the night-wind prays with me, 


’ 
/ am never alone 


These poems are printed in Paris, with an elegance of 
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tation of which the venerable senatore of the Scottish 
bench, are engaged-—-is designed by Luke Sharpe, and aa 
evident plagiariem of “ The Reel @° Bogie,” whieh has 
met with so much applause throughoat Scotland, 

Another plate, representing Me Thistle, W.&, the 
author, at tea, proves, as clearly as the report of Mr Wal- 
lace’s committee is expeeted to do, how wofully the busi. 
ness of the Court of Seasion must have fallen off, 

The poem is of the school of Peter Pindar and Beppe, 
but less witty than Beppo, and less wicked than Peter; 
for, if one can get over the awful audacity of presuming 
to meddle with the Sublime Rench, the woret of it is 
mnerely versifying those opinions of the reapective char. 
acters and habits of the Seottish judges, which, whether 


| strictly correct or not, have long passed current in Rdin. 


"ography which we have not been accustomed to see | 


aVefrom the printing-offices of Britain. 


if the types are | 


“cast in England, our printers and publishers may weil | 


* eaious o Crapelet and Galignani. 


Edinborough ; a Poem. By Thornton Thistle, | 


Gent. With Illustrations, by Luke Sharpe. 
Part I.. The Bench. 


Here we have a cleverish, and not at all an ill-natured 


-_—.- 


‘oral satire, which will make a prodigious noise for some | 


“ave; and tickle the Modern Athenans, and 4 tew of the 


‘thitens of the Scottish county towns, immoderately. The | 


Vimoroder— an, Otaheitian high, or figure dance, im an im- | one or two more such hard-working scraba. 


burgh gossiping society. When the satirist gets to the 
pruipit, which he threatens in No, E1., we hope that, with 
equal talent, he may display a little more originality and 
gusto in hisconceptions of character. The Cranston and 
Rutherfard correspondence, in which so many judicial 
dignitaries were discreditably involved, has laid the Scot. 
tish Bench deservedly open tothe satirist; though, when 
their funecion, apart from the individuals, is considered, 
Mr Thornton Thistle may, by very decorous persona, be 
thonght to have gone a little too far. Without rentur. 
ing upon the personalities, whether bitter, eweet, or 
tasteless, the recent correspondence about ‘cash mat. 


ters’ may afford us a fair specimen of the powers of Mr 
Thistle. 


There ‘a no doubt, my Lords, that you have done 
Your situstions and yourselves move deep ill, 
By these manmuvrings, with every one 
Who knows the difference between a steeple 
And a charch-door, than if you'd slambered on 
Silent for centuries: which must be a svlace 
To that Post-Office patriot, Mr Wallace, 


You should have stuck like wax to what you'd got; 
You should have travelled on by easy stages, 
From angle gowns to double, and what not : 
you never should have made a strike for wages ! 
You'll find you've made your easy chairs too hot 
To sit upon, and that the present age is 
For putting sinecures of all kinds down; 
\nd that your mantle 's not a dressing. gown! 


Your aim and great endeavour should have been, 
Forgetting all, yourselves to be forgot ; 

And, like the governor of some sea-green, 
Dilapidated, castellated spot, 

Consumed your beef and mutton, and fifteen ; 
But never been so rash as fire a short, 

To set the people asking what the matter is, 

Aud shew how meffectual your batteries. 


But now, to use an elegant expression, 
You've “ put your foot into a pretty mess ;” 
There ’s always been @ very strong impression 
That you devoured the bread of idleness; 
And that the Judges of the Court of Session, 
Should both have more to do and pocket less: 
I think it was the late Sir Joseph Yorke 
Who wished to blow you out on beef or pork ! 


And if your fare depended on your work, 
There's some of you would feast on bread and water. 


One might fancy that poor Mr Thistle, W.S., puffing 
his tea-kettle over the embers in his garret, was not 
aware that “the judges’ salames bili” had passed with 
applause, bo ove questioulmg it, save Joseph Hume and 
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‘As to Lord C——e, Mr Thistle opines that 


It had been better, 
More of a piece with his propriety, 
At once to have given in his resignation 
Without a word about remuneration. 


Far better thus his public life had closed, 
Than what he did, or was advised to do— 
His resignation, given upon proposed 
Terms and conditions, or an 1 O U, 
The clauses of an act to be transposed ; 
Or, quite as bad, to cut a clause in two; 
As if he had been pauper in a poor house, 
Instead of the proprietor of C——e. 


And at the closing of his lamentations, 
To end with such a paltry piece of fustian, 
“ My Lord, ’tis not for the remuneration, 
That I have raised this notable combustion, 
It is, my Lord, the grave consideration 
That my judicial character 's a musty un’; 
| If I retire to walk about my grounds, 
With fifteen handred—not twu thousand pounds,” 


As a specimen of Mr Thistle’s more dignified manner, 
we select the following elegant lines on the recent retire- 
ment of a highly revered and venerable judge. 


Where are you, venerable sage, Glenlee ? 
Into the shades of private life retired, 
After the lapse of half a century 
Of duty done, respected and admired. 
It will be some short time before we see 
Your like again—a man who less required 
Telling, that, tho’ exalted, still he owed 
A duty to his country and his God. 


Plain without coarseness ; calmly self-possessed, 
But from all kind of arrogance most free ; 
With placid temper naturally blessed, 
And dignified in your simplicity ; 
Activity of mind that knew no rest, 
Where aught could be explored by industry ; 
A seeker after truth; a “ second Daniel” 
Come to the judgment ; also a Nathaniel, 


Guileless you were, and earnest in decision; 
Acute in intellect, learned in the law; 
Distinct in argument ; of unerring vision 
To seize a strong point, or detect a flaw. 
You've carried off the wits of your Division ; 
You were to them their oracle or Shaw : * 
I would that the career and the decline 
Of all our Scottish judges were like thine. 


On the whole, Mr Thistle inspires us with the desire 


to meet him again in the General Assembly, or any- 
where else, 





NEW EDITIONS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


To Moxon’s reprints has been added the Lirg and 
Eristvxs of Cicero, combining in one, Middieton’s Life, 
Melmoth's translation of the general letters, and Dr 
Heberden’s translation of the Epistles to Atticus; which 
last we should imagine a copyright work, though no- 
thing is said about it. The book is very well printed, 
and formsa handsome and certainly a substantial volume, 
and a valuable addition to Moxon's reprints of standard 
works, and to any classical library. 

The same publisher has issued four more parts of the 
works of Beaumont and Fiercuer, of which Soutury's 
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gether make a handsome and compendious body of popu. 
lar modern poetry. 





Dr Warpiaw’s Lecrurnzs on Cuvrcn Estagrisy. 
MENTS has been re-issued by Ward, 





In Serial works, the Third Part of M’CuLtocn’s Gpo. 
GRAPHICAL and Statistica, Dictionary has appeared - 
and the comedy of * All ’s Well that Ends Well,” form: 
the Nineteenth Part, and commences another volume of 
KynicuT's PicroriaL SHAKSPEARE, Which continues to be 
carried on with unabated spirit and taste. 





Tuomas—to the Life of Napoleon, brought out with 
Vernet’s almost too numerous designs—has added No, 
I. of a new and spirited translation of the Devit on Two 
Sticks, cleverly and most amusingly embellished by 
Toxy JoHannot. It will be a handsome bvok, indepen. 
dently of its higher merits. 





From Mr Teco we have a good many more chapters 
of the wild adventures of that rollicking customer, Par; 
PERIWINKLE, With capital illustrations of the same by 
Pui. 


Among the newly-started serial works, is 2 Brare Cy. 
CLOPEDIA by Parker, of which we cannot yet say much; 
and No. J, of a Dicrionary of PRINTING 48 AN Art, by 
WALTER SAVAGE, Who appears to have a thorough un. 
derstanding of the subject. 





Vintve has commenced the publication of the Works 
of JosErHus in parts, and in a handsome style, with a 
few good embellishments. 





In embellished works, we may notice the appearance 
of another Scott Fremare Gatiery, published by 
Tit, of which two parts have appeared. The por. 
traits are commendable as works of art, though some of 
them want individuality of character; a fault which 
must adhere to every portrait of which the original is ready 
limned by the varying fancies of individuals. Among 
the portraits are Effie Deans, in her days of innocence 
and happiness—a splendid beauty ; the G/ee- Maiden, in 
the “ Fair Maid of Perth,’’ a pretty creature; and Alice 
Lee—not the pious demure Alice of Scott, but, neverthe- 
less, a real person. In Diana Vernon, Meadows has 
once more produced his ** tecuryfu’ young woman, It 
is singular that an artist, possessed of invention and ver- 
satility in inferior walks of art, should have in his ima- 
gination but one unvarying type of youthful womanhood. 
This assuredly is not Diana Vernon. It is a romping 
hoyden of the Meadows’ sisterhood, racing home from 
fair, 





A few more numbers of Bartirtt’s CaNnaDlN 
Scenery have appeared. Among the plates, which are 
very well engraved, are views of Montreal, and of Or- 
ford Lake—an exquisitely beautiful winter scene, A 
Shanty on Lake Chaudiére is another beautiful subject. 
The pen of N. P. Wixuis is, in these last numbers, de 
voted to the Red Man; on which subject he seews quile 
at home, and really pleasing. 





PAMPHLE'TS AND TRACTS. 

A Prea ror Inetanp. By a Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy.—This is a project of different reforms 
in the Church, in education, the system of land te0- 
ures, &c., &c., written by a man of liberal sentiments 


promised INTRODUCTION will probably form the last part. | who well understands the grievances under which Ire- 


Leicu Hunt's Inpicator, and Caprain Hatw’s Jour- 
NAL, kept on the coasts of South America, are also com- 
pleted ; and Rocxrs' Iraty is published as one of those 
neat and low-priced reprints, of which a few bound to- 





p* Mr Thornton Thistle’s aliusions will not be under- 
stood out of Scotland. He alludes here to Shaw and 
Dunlop's Reports—a book of authority with the Scottish 
practitioners, 





laud labours, and who earnestly desires to see them ret- 
dressed. 





Lerren tothe Duke of Wenurncron on the Paz- 
seNT State of the Country. By Montague Gore, 
Esq. 

Apvocacy of the Votuntary Princip Le 08 Rei 
Gious Grounps onLy. By the Rev. Dr George 
ford, 
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Apres to the Dear. By John Harrison Curtis, 


Esq. 

tc Mission of the Epvearor; an Appear for the 
Epvcation of all Crasses in ENGianp. By a Friend 
to Justice. 

Facrs and Evinence relating to the Ortum Traps 
with Cutna- By William Storry Fry, Esq. 

The CHAiRMAN and Spgaker’s Guipgs, By Thomas 
Smith, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, pp, 119. 

Lecrunss on the Evevartion of the LaspourinG Por- 
gion of the Community. ByDr Channing. 1l8mo, pp. 
87. 

Turee Srercurs in Favour of an Extension of 
Corvaicut. By T. N. Talfourd. Small 6vo, pp. 148. 

A Prea for PervetuaL Copyricur. 
Dougall Christie, 8vo, pp. 59. 

An Historica, Sxetcu of the Law of Copyricurt. 
By John J. Lowndes, vo, pp. 131. 
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OnstrvatTions en. Hewry Darwmconn, ,Keq."s 
PaMPHLET ; with a Plan for establishing a certain and 


a Currency. By Donald Black, Esq, 8ro0, 
pp. 25. ' 


A Letter to J. B, Switn, Esq., President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, (on the Bank of 
England and the Currency.) By Samuel Jones Loyd. 
Svo, pp. 28, 


Remarks on the MANAGEMENT of the CincuLatiow, 


_ the Bank of EnGtann, and the Country Issues, 


By William | 


A Remepy for the Distressss of the Nation; shew- | 
ing a saving of 50 millions a-year, by an equitable ad. | 


justmeut of the Corn-Laws, &c. By the Rev. Thomas 
Farr. 8vo, pp. 99. 

Giances at the Times, and Rerorm GovERNMENT. 
By John Wade. 8vo, pp. 72. 


during 1839, Svo, pp. 135. 


tepLy to the Lerrer of Samver Jones Loyn, Esq. 
By J. B. Smith, Esq. 8vo, pp. 22. 


Rervections on the Recent Pressure on the Money 
Market. By David Salomous, Esq. 8vo, pp. 82. 


By William Ward, 


By Samuel Jones Loyd. 


On Monetary DerancemEntTs 
Esq. 8vo, pp. 40. 


A Lerrer to James Witriiw Giinart, Esq., on 
the ReGutation of the Currency by the Forgign Ex- 
CHANGES, Ac. By Robert Bell. 8vo, pp. 32. 


THovuGuts on the Government, Union, &e., of the 


| Canapas, By Charles Scott.—Montreal; 8ve, pp. 135. 


OrGantc CHANGES necessary to complete the system | 


of REPRESENTATION. By Archibald Prentice. 8vo, 
pp. 3l. 

Mr Huskisson, Free Trap, and the Corn Laws. 
By William Atkinson, 8vo, pp, 24. 

A Few OsservaTions on the Corn and Monetary 
Laws. 8vo, pp. 13. 

Remarks on Currency and BANKING. 
Nimmo, vo, pp. 3. 

OuTLINE of a Puan of a Nationat CurreENcY, 
Not LIaABLE to FLUCgUATIONS in VALUE, By George 
H. Pell, 8vo, pp. 29, 


By Thomas 


[We have also, among political, controversial, and 
other pamphlets, two or three in refutation of Mr 


_ Owen's peculiar nostrums, which, in our opinien, may 
| be very safely left to refute themselves, That gentle. 
/ man cannot fail to be delighted with the noise which 


| History of Nations. 


his New Moral World is making in the Old World. } 


Tue Atruaser Exrvaryep ; or, the Scrence of An- 
TICULATE SOUNDS, in CONNEXION with the Ornyoin and 
By the Rev. James Brodie. 


A Hanp-Boox for the Cuuncugs. By a Labourer 


| for Peace, 





POLITICAL 


THE PARLIAMENT. 

Tue business, since the meeting after the Easter recess, 
has been of little interest to the inhabitants of this part 
of the island, The time of Parliament has been, in a 
great measure, taken up with Irish questions, Jord Stan- 
ley’s Registration Bill has caused a great sensation in Ire- 
land, as it will have the effect of disfranchising, as well as 
of preventing the registration of a great budy of the poorer 
class of voters. O'Connell has been agitating with much 
effect against it; and numerous petitions, signed by very 
large numbers, have been presented to Parliament against 


it. Mr Villiers’ motion for a Repeal of the Corn Laws, | 


which was got rid of by a trick of the Tories before 
aster, is to be renewed on the 26th May, and the sit. 


tings of the Corn-Law delegates in London are to be re- | 


sumed on the 23d, From the energy and activity dis- 


played by these delegates at their sitting, and the great | 
Influence they possess, we have little doubt that, in a few | 


years, a Repeal of the Corn Laws will be obtained, which 
will torm the precursor of the destruction of other mono- 
polies and restrictions on the freedom of trade, 

Lord Aberdeen has introduced a bill intended to remove the 
difficulties which the Veto Act has created in the admission 
of ministers to benefices in Scotland, The measure, how. 
ever, leaves matters very much where it found them, and 
has given satisfaction to no party, It seems very doubtful 
if itever become law. It is enacted, that, when a minister 
8 presented by the patron tothe Presbytery, he isto be 
appointed to preach in the parish church ; and, afterwards, 
aby one in communion with the Church, may state ob- 
Jections of any kind to the presentee, which objections 
the Presbytery or the superior Church Courts are tu de- 
termine, 
tery are to proceed to the settlement, In this way, the 
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power of the parishioners to control the setilement of un- 
popular ministers will be greatly curtailed, and the 
power of the Church Courts in the same degree jucreased, 
The inquiry as to the Supreme Court of Scotland, by the 
select committee of the House of Commons, has, for the 
present, as everybody anticipated, ended in smeke; and 
the Government has appointed the late Mr Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Ivory to the vacant judgeship, without having the 
decency even to wait till the committee agreed to their 
report, The truth is, that, with the exception of the Mem- 
ber for Greenock, every member of the committee was rm - 
solved there should be no diminution in the pumber of 
the judges; and all means were resorted to, to perplex 
and break down the witnesses who were of a d ferent 
opinion, by interrupting their examination, preventing 
questions being put, and so on, The Member for Green. 
ock displayed his usual activity and indefatigable in- 
dustry on this occasion ; but it was impossible for any 
one—more especially, one not professionally conversant 
with the subjeet—to oppose two eminent and experienced 
Scotch lawyers, two Irish lawyers, and an English jade, 
backed by the chairman and whele other members of the 
committee, who were intent on bambeoz!ing him and the 


witnesses he brought forward. It is rather a remarkable 
feature in this inquiry, that while the advocates who 


were examined, all of whom have every probability of 
being, sooner or later, prowoted to the Bench, gave de- 


cided evidence against any diminution of the number of 


If they are considered insufficient, the Presby- | 


the judges, the great majority of the writers to the Dignet 
and solicitors thought that at lesst four of the judges, 
that is, one of the Divisions of the Lowers House, he 
not only be safely effected, but that such « in 
conjoined with longer sittings in court, weuld make 
the Court more efficient than it is at present, Although, 
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however, the inquiry has, for the present, turned out 
abortive, a great deal of useful evidence has been collected ; 
and we are strongly inclined to think that, when it is 
published, the opinion of the select committee will not 
be confirmed by the general voice of the country. 

THE House oF ComMMONS AND ITS COMMITTEES: 

No. I, 

We believe there is no subject on which the public en- 
tertain more erroneous notions than regarding the man- 
ner in which business is managed in Parliament. It 
is very generally supposed that it is conducted with as 
much order, decorum, and deliberation, as in our superior 
Courts of Law, or with, at least, as much as in a well- 
behaved popular assemblage : but there cannot be agreater 
mistake; and we shall therefore avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity of giving a slight sketch of what 
actually takes place, At four o'clock, the Speaker takes 
the chair; but if forty Members are not present, there is 
“no House,” and an adjournment takes place without 
anything being done ; for, we believe, it is not considered 
worth while even to read prayers toa smaller number, It 
appears remarkable that, with 658 Members, there should 
be any difficulty in collecting forty, or rather, possibility of 
preventing so many from meeting; forty being the sixteenth 
part of their number; yet so negligent are the People’s 
Representatives of their duties, about which they talk so 
loudly to their vonstituents when addressing them in the 
progress of an election and from the hustings, that it re- 
quires considerable management often to ‘form a House ;”’ 
that is, to have forty Members in attendance at four 
o’clock. There is, no doubt, often much trickery resorted 
to, for the purpose of preventing the ‘formation of a 
House ;”’ and that is, when it is known that a motion is 
to be made which is disagreeable to the aristocracy, but 
which they do not dare to oppose and out-vote openly ; be- 
cause they are afraid to shew the selfishness of their 
motives in its naked ugliness before the People of Bri- 
tain, In such cases, * the whippers-in,’’ (of whom more 
immediately,) are actively employed to * whip out,” or 
rather to prevent the Members from entering the House ; 
and the unfortunate wight who is to move the obnoxious 
measure, when he comes prime-full to decant a three 
hours’ oration about a ineasure on which he conceives the 
salvation of the empire depends—and perhaps he may be 
perfectly right in his opinion—is forced to bottle it up 
for other two or three months, or, perhaps, till another 
session; an operation which, in many cases, proves fatal : 
for, in the interval, not only the effervescence; but 
the strength, if it ever had any, often evaporates ; and 
when the bottle is again uncorked, nothing is found to re- 
main but what the alchemists called a caput mortuum, or 
worthless lees. It deserves to be remarked in pas-ing, that 
“ making no House” is one of the most approved recipes 
for getting quietly rid of measures which, though popn. 
lar without doors, are a “ bore’’ within, and yet which 
could hardly be openly opposed without creating a 
general disgust in the constituencies of the worthy re- 
presentatives, But let us suppose that the one six- 
teenth part of our legislators in the Commons’ House 
have assembled ; prayers are read, without the presence 
of the profane vulgar, of course; and that you, the 
reader, who may have exerted yourself to the utmost, 
have wasted your time and money in securing the elec. 
tion of yuur representative; and who may be a man 
of more talent, information, and even wealth, than your 
Member himself, have a desire to see the legislative 
arcanum of the ‘‘ first gentlemen of Europe.” You will 
find yourself drawn up and standing under the charge of 
a body of the London Police, in a shabby lobby, without 


seats, and covered only to a very small extent by the | 


coarsest matting. There you must remain till it pleases 
your Honourable Mewber to make his appearance. If 
you do not, afier all, see him, he is sure not to see you ; 
so you must be on the look-out. If in any favour with, 
or likelihood of being useful to him, he will, perhaps, have 
procured an order for your admission into the Speaker's 


Gallery, and which bears somewhat the same relation in 
,‘ the House”’ as the two-shilling gallery does to the one- 
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shilling gallery in a theatre, except that you neither see 
nor hear so well as you do in the shilling gallery of the 
worst constructed theatre in Europe. After being passed, 
with much formality, through numerous door-kee 

policemen, and nondescripts, whether holding the rank 
of gentlemen or not it would be impossible to say, you 
at length arrive at your destination, which consists of 
two rows of seats, raised to so great a height above the 
body of the House, that men of weak nerves cannot sit on 
them with any comfort. Indeed, it is universally agreed to 
be a place of a very disagreeable description, though cer. 
tainly preferable to that in which “ Strangers" are placed, 
You find yourself at so great a distance from the Speakers, 
or business end of the House, that you cannot distinctly 
recognise the features of a single Member. Behind you 
is the Strangers’ Gallery, consisting of three or four rows 
of seats; both galleries being capable of containing 200 
spectators, for auditors they cannot be called, in any pro. 
per sense of theterm. The House is a long parallelogram; 
and, in a gallery as high as that in which you yourself 
are placed, and immediately above the Speaker, you ob. 
serve, where not interrupted by the chandeliers, the 
reporters’ gallery. The two galleries we have mentioned 
are connected by othergalleries, which occupy the long sides 
of the parallelogram, but are cut off from the profane pub. 
lic and reporters by barricades and locks: for a Stranger 
to pass which, would cost six weeks’ imprisonment in 
Newgate at least, These side-galleries are occupied with 
a duuble tier of fine soft sofas, and are kept for the special 
use of the Members; and what use they are put to, we 
shall not fail to explain. Descending from the galleries 
to the floor, you see, at the extreme end of the House, 
the Speaker, in a gown and full-bottomed wig, seated on 
a raised seat; immediately under him three clerks with 
gowns and wigs, sitting at a large table, the sides or 
covering of which, (tor it would be sacrilege to allow “a 
constituent” to get so near ag to discover the tact,) for ob- 
vious reasons, descends to the ground ; and, on each side, 
three or four rows of plain wooden benches, with 
backs, but without any accommodation for writing, 
or even for laying down bovks or papers, reach nearly 
the whole length of the House, The Members of the 
Adwinistration sit on the lowest bench and nearest the 
Speaker, on his right-hand ; and their supporters on the 
same bench and on the other benches behind them which 
rise gradually as ina theatre. The Opposition forms the 
Same arrangement on the left hand of the Speaker as the 
Ministerials do on the right ; so that the leaders on the one 
side, and those on the other, sit face to face, the breadth of 
the table only intervening between them—and for- 
tunate it is, on many occasions, that it is a considerable 
deal broader than a man’s arm can reach across. A 
little in advance of the Speaker’s gallery, is a cross bench 
and too small tables, in pretty considerable use for the 
private correspondence of the Members; for they are too 
distant from the place from which the principal speakers 
speak, to enable them to take notes of the speeches. The 
bar consists of two pieces of timber, like walking-sticks,and 
which are, in general, ensconced behind the cross benches; 
but they can be drawn out, so as to meet and forma 
sort of obstruction against entering into the body of the 
House. Immediately below the Speaker's Gallery, on the 
Ministerial side of the House, are benches for such peers, 
not many certainly, as occasionally come to see what is 
doing in the “ Lower House ;° the concession of which 
beuches shews, in a striking manner, the sycophaney of 
the Commons; considering that, in no circumstances 
whatever, are “ the Representatives of the People” allowed 
to sit in the House of Lords, and that they are uniformly 
treated by their Lordships asif they were cattle, ablecertain- 
ly to stand upor lie down, but totally incapable of perform 
ing the operation of sitting, When the present Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland is not to be seen in his proper place in the 
House, he is generally looked fur near the benches 
set apart for the Lords. On the other side of the House, 


close by the bar, is placed Sir William Goseet, 
‘ ; | Sergeant-at-Arms, in full dress, with a sword by 
Gallery, which forms the seats in front of the Strangers’ | 


his side, seated in a comfortable stuffed chair, the only 
one except the Speaker’s in the house ; and behind him 
another small bar is a bench or two for such 
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gentry as the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London ; 
for, it must be remembered that, while all other persons, 
civil, corporate, or collegiate, is allowed to present a peti- 


| 
| 


tion, only through a Member, the City of London claims | 


and excercises the privilege of presenting its petitions 
by its own officials; and a more ludicrous scene than 
the presentment of such petitions is not to be witnessed 
certainly in Christendom. Figure a couple of dirty, 
greasy-looking personages, in faded red gowns and ridi- 
culous wigs, accompanied by two more in darker habi- 


liments, but equally “rum” in their appearance, attend- | 
ing them, shewn into the place behind the Serjeant-at- | 


Arms we have described, and what might be called a 
check-bar put across them; after they are fairly en- 
caged, the closing of the real bar or toll-bar of “the 
House”’ by the proper officers; the pompous strut of Sir 
William Gosset, “ the Serjeant-at-Arms,” “in fuil cano- 
nicals,” e¢ cinctus gladio—girt with a sword—as all 


« Knights of the Shire” ought to be, from his cushioned | 


chair, up the floor of the most august assembly in Eu- 
rope, announcing to the Speaker that the officials of the 
City of London havea petition to present; the conse- 
quential ‘* Let them be admitted” of the Speaker; the 
absurd effect of the pushing back of the two sticks, form- 
ing the bar, into their recesses; the marching up of the 
two in red in front, and the three in black behind them, 
to the table to present their petition to the clerks; their 
unceremonious shoving it below the table, never to be 
seen again, the moment their backs are turned ; but, above 
all, the retreat from the table backwards, the awkward- 


ness of the movement of Aldermen who are so fat and | 


luxurious as to require three cool chairs during one din- 
ner; the imminent risk such dignitaries run of entang- 
ling their heels in their long-tailed robes; the expecta- 
tion and hope, on the part of the Members and of the gal- 
Jeries, that such a catastrophe may certainly occur be- 
fore they reach the bar; and the glorious fun that a 
tumble of the ‘* City of London,” in their exercise of an 
absurd privilege, would occasion, form altogether a spec- 
tacle, and create a feeling, which no other place, savage 
or civilized, in this earth, than ‘the Commons’ House 
of Parliament,” could present and raise, 

But this is a dizression from our main subject. “ The 
House” is lighted with three enormous grotesque and 
shabby-looking chandeliers, in which are stuck 200 or 


300 wax candles; for, with all their capital, industry, | 
and talent, the *“ Londoners” have never been able to | 


make tolerable gas—that of Edinburgh giving double 


the light from the same quantity; and, besides, they are | 


stilltoo much under the prejudice that gas, in private 


houses, “ smells tuo much of the shop,” to have the sense to | 


use itin their private dwellings, even though it were well 
made, The candles in these chandeliers there are no means 
of lighting, except fiom the galleries, by rods of great length, 
with a match attached; and whether from the effects of 
the previous night’s debauch—the sense of being pre- 
seut in so august an Assembly—the great importance of 
the duty of giving light to its constituent Members, 
or from whatever other cause it may be—certain it is that 


the hands and rods of the candle lighters “ of the Com. | 


mons” shake to a degree, which strongly reminds one of 
the trepidation displayed by the new-breeched urchin, 
who essays, for the first time, to fire a penny cannon, 
Taking the House as a whole, its shabbiness is extreme, 
and, except in point of size, it is not superior, in its in- 
ternal appearance, to the booths in which wax figures or 
Plays are exhibited at a country fair. No one can 
ahywhere detect the least symptom of, or even pretension 
to taste ; but everything, perhaps on purpose, or through 

tion, is plain, not to say ugly, in an extraordinary 
degree, 

Having said thus much of the materiel, we shall now 
Come to the personel of “the House.” The first thing 
that strikes one, who has not previously had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the “ liberty of the subject,” as displayed 

Parliament, is, that all the “ Gemmen” sit with their 
haws on, and, as farascan be seen, from the ultima thule 
of the gallery, their credit with their tailors cannot, by 
any means, be great : to tell the truth, a closer acquaint- 
“nce does not dissipate this notion. It has been our 
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fortune to attend many assemblages of men, in different 


_ countries in Europe: but the light in “the Commons 


House of Parliament” is so bad, the distance of the spec. 
tators from the Members is so great, and the whole affair 
is such, that, we believe, a stranger will be much dis- 
appointed with the general appearance of the “ Mem. 
bers." In particular, several may be observed whom one 
never would have imagined could have pretended to be 
gentlemen, had not their presence in that assembly vouch. 
ed for the fact. After much cogitation, we came to 
the conclusion that they must be the descendants of 
** The Country Gentlemen,” of the reign of Edward IV., 
who, on the still current pretence, that the farmers were 
in danger of being ruined by the great importation of 
foreign grain, obtained an act to prevent its importation, 
till the price rose so high as to shew that starvation was 
impending. But these Members are evidently of much 
value; they attend prayers regularly, eat and drink much 
and quickly, speak not at all, are ever ready to vote for 
their party that black is white and white black, whether 
they can see or not; and attend assiduously, with 
slight intervals, from four o'clock in the afternoon, 
till six next morning. To use the phraseology of the 
swell mob, adopted, as we have been told, by a con- 
siderable number of the “ Representatives of the 
People,” with them there is no mistake. They 
at least are at their post. They are neither at 
this Dutchess’ dinner, nor at the Countess’ supper ; 
they are neither at the theatres nor at Mother 
‘a; they never stray further than Bellamy's; 
they are, in short, constantly within sound of the 
Speaker’s bell. The whippers-in have no trouble with 
them ; et voila a great recommendation foran M.P. We 
hope the constituencies will not overlook this at next 
general election. 

After regarding the general aspect of this great deliber. 
ative assembly and of its inmates, the thing that next 
strikes a stranger is the circumstance that numiers of 
men, apparently in the prime of their life and vigour, 
come into the side galleries appropriated for them, 
between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, anxious- 
ly searching for the softest sofa, and lay themeeives 
down at full length. “ What can these fellows have 
been about to-day; the House rose at ten last night, 
and no committees have been sitting to-day?" re. 
marks one of the strangers to another. “ Studying 
Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill,” says one Irishman 
to another, ‘‘and now they have come here to 
chew their cud over it, and digest it so that they 
may be ready to shillelah the Tories, and support 
Dan, God bless him!’ Sawney suspects this is not 
the true explanation; but keeps his tongue within his 
teeth, having a due regard for the Sergeant-at-Arms and 
the Speaker's warrant, and still more for the Police in the 
lobby and the Life Guards within hail. Can anything, 
in truth, be more indecent, more scandalous, more dis- 
graceful than such a scene? Legislators—and both sides 
of the House are equally to blame—laying themeel ves 
deliberately down to sleep, in the presence, it may be, of 
600 or 800 people, some of them, perhaps, their own con- 
stituents, at the very meeting of “the House; men te 
whose care questions of vital importance to tens of mil- 
lions of people are intrusted ; Legislators always ready to 
vote—and this is the object of sleeping within the walls 
of “the House”—caring nothing for the facts or argu. 
ments by which these votes ought to be regulated, but 
who snore on till a division takes place, and the insolent 








' cries of the mob of senators to the galleries to with. 


draw, rouse them from their deep slambers. How long 
will the People of Great Britain and Ireland tolerate such 
conduct? Is thie the Reformed Parliament? Is no 
farther reform necessary? may well be asked. But 
though our space is exhausted, our subject is hardly be- 
gun: in our next Number, God willing, we shall con- 
tinue it in the same style as we have commenced it. 


ENGLAND. 
Tue ReveNve fell short of the expenditure, last year, 
no less than £1,457,222; and the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer calculates that, without new taxes, the expendi. 
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ture will exceed the income by £2,732,000; so that, 
after twenty-five years of peace, it has become necessary to 
increase the assessed taxes—of which a large proportion is 
raised by the window-duty—ten per cent. ; the Excise and 
Customs, (with the exception of the duties on spirits, corn, 
and post-horses,) five per cent. ; to add 4d. a gallou to the 
duty on all foreign and British spirits: and with these, a 
more strict collection of the assessed taxes, and a vote of 
credit of £395,000, it is expected to get the income up to 
the expenditure. Wedoubt this much: because, making an 
addition to a tax hardiy ever produces a proportional in- 
crease in the revenue derived from it, but very often hasa 
contrary effect; and because, last year, £1,116,882 were de- 
rived from corn duties, while, in the preceding years, not 
more than £200,000 had been derived from that source, 
and sometimes much less, Mr Hume made a motion to 
put the aristocracy in the same situation with the middle 
classes, by imposing a tax on the succession to land and 
mortgages, in the same manner as the succession to 
movables is now taxed; but this proposal found only 
thirty-nine supporters out of the 658 Members,—156 
voting against it. © rare representatives of the People! 
If matters go on as they are duing, we shall be forced, 
whether we will or not, to ge: rid of some of our useless 
colonies, and reduce the army. Had we allowed the 
Canadians to revolt, we might have saved our increased 
taxation; for the retention of Canada costs the People of 
this country at least two millions a-year, and probably a 
much greater sum. 


THE Penny PostaGEe.—After all the delay which 
has occurred in the issuing of the stamps, we cannot con- 
gratulate those who have had the charge of the matter, 
either on the beauty of the designs, or the protection they 
have secured against fraud on the Revenue. The design 
on the envelope appears to us fanciful, ridiculous, unin- 
telligible, and barely decent. It unquestionably occupies 
much more of the back of the letter than it ought to do, 
and leaves too little room for the address. In the labels 
the Queen is represented half asleep. What security 
there may be against the art of the forger we know not, 
but there is assuredly litt!e or none against that of the 
chemist. The merest tyro in chemistry knows how to 
wash out completely the address of the envelopes and post 
marks after the letters have reached their destination, and 
to render them again fit for use; and the post-mark in 
the labels is with still greater ease removed, This arises 
from using printers’ ink instead of an ink of a similar 
compésition to writing ink, or a vegetable colour, in im- 
pressing the engraving on the envelopes and labels; and 
perhaps the fraud might be in some measure, if not en- 
tirely obviated, by having the coloured threads, not merely 
on the part of the letter where it is unnecessary to write, 
but also one or two, conspicuously exhibited on the back, 
where the address is written. Were any of the plans we 
have suggested adopted, a great check would be given to 
the cleansing of the stamps and using them anew; for the 
chemical re-agent which removes the address on the en- 
velope and the red post-marks would, at the same time, 
obliterate the engraving, the impression on the stamp, or 
the colour of the threads. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

In the manufacturi: g districts, trade has shewn, of late, 
some sliyht sympto..s of revival, though many operatives 
are out of employment, and almost all are paid reduced 
wagrs. So much for the theory that wages rise «8 the 
price of provisions rises ; a theory that must be extremely 
agreeable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who appears 
to have applied it in his recent increase of the Excise and 
Customs’ duty. If dear corn be advantageous to the 
wotking classes, so must dear malt, dear sugar, dear but- 
ter, and every other thing which falls under the cognis- 
ance of the officers of the Customs and Excise—and what 
does not? The feeling among the great body of the mos- 
ter manufacturers is, that no sonnd state of trade can 
exist until the Corn-Laws, and the other restrictions on 
the freedom of trade, be removed. This view is strongly 
corroborated by Dr Bowring's Report on the Prussian 
Commercial Union, which we have not space, at present, 





to notice in the manner it deserves. We shall, however 
shortly revert to it at length, and shall, in the meanti : 
only say, that it contains the most decisive proof of the en. 
ergetic and successful efforts of the German States to estab. 
lish manufactures on a great scale in their territories, |, 
is gratifying, in the meantime, to learn that a commercial 
treaty with France is nearly completed. It is probable 
that the all but prohibitory duties levied by the French 
on many of our manufactured goods will be greatly re. 
duced ; and, according to the continental account, the 
duty on French wine, which is now 5s, 64. a gallon, isto 
be reduced to 2s., or 4d. a bottle ; and the duty on brandy, 
now 22s. 6d., is to be fixed at 12s. or 14s. Considering 
that the duty on whisky is, in England, at present, 7s. 6d, 
a gallon, there can be little doubt that a reduction of the 
duty on brandy to]2s., and on wine to 23., would occasigg. 
an immense increase in the consumption, and that, in-a 
few years, the revenue, from the low duties in this, as 
in numerous other instances, would speedily equal, if not 
exceed, the high. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Having lately made a tour of nearly a thousand miles 
through England and Scotland, we think we can ven. 
ture to give some account of the recent state of the wheat 
crop, although certainly no opinion of any value can yet 
be formed of the prospect of the ensuing harvest, In 
the best districts—that is, where fine soil is combined 
with good cultivation—the wheat was extremely luxu. 
riant; though in Bedfordshire, end some other districts, 
it was too forward; so much s0, in some instances, that 
sheep had been sent to depasture it and check its growth. 
The injury arising from a crop being too early, is greater 
than would at first sight occur to a person without ex- 
perience ; for if it come into flower before genial weather 
has set in, the ear is sure to be stunted, and the grain 
deficient both in quantity and quality. But it was in 
very few districts, indeed, that over-luxuriance could be 
complained of, Generally speaking, the crop looked 
sickly and thin on the ground; and, in numerous in- 
stances, the probability of a favourable harvest wag so 
very questionable that the grain had been ploughed up with 
the view of sowing another crop. Besides, owing to the 
heavy rains during winter, a much greater proportion than 
usual is spring-sown. which never produces so heavy a crop 
as winter-sown wheat. Where the soil is light and dry, 
the wheat suffered from the long continued drought; 
though the injury was repaired, in a great measure, by 
the subsequent rains. Notwithstanding the large im 
portation of corn last year, the stock in bond ia much 
less than for many years past; and the quantity of Bri- 
tish grain in the hands of merchants and farmers is un- 
derstvod to be inconsiderable. It is not remarkable that, 
in such circumstances, the prices of grain should be 
slowly rising. But nothing cap be more deceptive than 
the present mode of striking the general average, To 
take the last general average at hand, and compare it 
with the prices at Mark Lane in the same week.—that 


| ending the 16th of May,—will shew sufficiently what we 


have stated. The general average for wheat wae 68s. 84.5 
but the prices varied in Mark Lane from 50-, to 744 
the low-priced wheat being totally unfit for human food, 
and used only for teeding pigs and poultry: the general ave- 
rage of barley was 3's, 9d, ; but some was sold in Mark 
Lane, the same week, for 26s, There are many other 
markets in which prices are generally bigher than i® 
Lon¢on. Forexample, in Edinburgh, on the J3th Mays 
the highest price for wheat was 80s,; at Newcastle, om 
the 9th, 76s.; and soon. It thus appears that the ge 
neral averages are kept down, and the duty 

kept up, by there being sent to market large quantities 
of inferior grain, in bad condition, and, in manys® 
stances, with much of the chaff remaining in it, 

in Edinburgh and Haddington markets, we 


that the respectable bakers seldom purchase the poe d 


they use at less than 12s, a quarter above the*s 
price, If the present system of averages js to 
tained, the evil we have pointed out onght to 

for it renders the operation of the Carn-Laws much meee 
stringent than was originally contemplated 
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